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Leaders in Manual Training Equipment 





Below is a partial list of the Manual Training Equipments recently installed 


Please note that our activities are not confined to one locality, but extend 
from Porto Rico to Oregon, and from Texas to Maryland, as well as into Canada. 
Each name represents a satisfied customer. 

Manual Training Supplies, get in touch with us at once. 


If you are looking for the best in 
Our prices are 


Board of Education, Superior, Wis. 

Missouri State Normal School, Maryville, Mo. 
Board of Education, Pana, Il. 

Board of Edueation, Pillsbury, Mont. 

Board of Edueation, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Board of Edueation, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Board of Edueation, Redlands, Cal. 

Public School Board, Regina, Sask., Canada. 
Dept. ot Edueation. san Juan, Porto Rico. 
(Equipments for all schools on the island. 

University of North Dakota. 

Board of Edueation, Visalia, Cal. 

Nebraska State Normal School, Wayne, Neb. 

Board of Edueation, Wichita Park, Tex. 

Board of Edueation, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Kite., Ete. 


We employ engineers experienced in installing Machine Shops, Foundries, etc., 
and will gladly give you the benefit of their knowledge in laying out your Manual 


Training Shops. 


We can furnish everything necessary for either Woodwork or Machine Shops, 
Foundry or Forge Shops, including Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Motors, and all of 


the Machinery, 





14-16 West Randolph Street -- 
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“A pleased customer is the best advertisement.” 


The following excerpt from a letter recently re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of Instruction of a 
city in Minnesota speaks for itself: 


“We have heard your slate well spoken of, and 
so decided to give it a trial.” 


A suggestion to do likewise is especially prof- 
fered—in their own interest—to other buyers of 


Natural Slate Blackboards. 


We have a very interesting booklet that is yours free for 
the asking. It shows how to install, how to judge, and how 
to specify blackboards. Why not write for it today? 


The Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Pell Bildg., Easton, Pa. 





GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 


SLATE BLACK BOARD 
KEENAN. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO 
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If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms, 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to shaw you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO.,., Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8. BANGOR, PENNA. 


Blackboard 





FOR MODERN The Sanitary Seamless Stone 
SCHOOLS 


Ground Slate, Steel 
and Cement, applied 
with a trowel on a 
base-coat of hard 
plaster makes a 


Solid Concrete Slate 
Surface 


without seam or joint, 
lasts as long as the 
building, is fire proof, 
is not injured by 
Washing, and is 


Theroughly Clean and 
Saaltary 


Write for catalog. BECKLEY - CARDY MFG. co. O12 W. Randolph oe. 


In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. 
CRESCENT jointer has safety guard. 
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Each 
You can have the machine equipped with 
the CRESCENT 
Safety head at a 
slight additional 
cost. The safety 
head eliminates the 
possibility of serious 
accident to the oper- 
ator of a jointer. 

The CRESCENT safety head is 
durable, convenient to operate, and 
hasa very efficient method of setting 
the knives, something not found on 
all safety heads. Find out all about 
these features. Ask for our cata- 
log describing band saws, saw ta- 
bles, shapers, jointers, variety wood 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, borers and Universal wood workers. 


The Crescent Machine Co., 
No. 6 Columbia Street : LEETONIA, OHIO, U. 8. A. 






School Board Sownal 









Give Us a Chance to Help YOU 


If you want a blackboard that is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction — that is absolutely water- 
proof — that will not warp, peel or crack — 
that will last as long as the building itself. 


(SARBONALL 


does that 


THE GOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


1710 W. Austin Ave., CHICAGO 


Guarantees It 


WRITE FOR COPY 


Let us tell you what the Architect, the Contractor, the Superintendent 
and the School Board say about it. 
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TANNEWITZ SAW BENGH 


This Universal with double arbors is the ideal saw bench F~ 
for manual training use. The arbors are mounted onaheavy = 
cast-iron yoke, view of which is shown below. The boxes are | 
separate from the yoke and are lined with split bronze self- 
oiling bearings. The large gear at one end which revolves the 
yoke is cast solid with it and has milled teeth. The large disk 
at the other end is cast solid with the yoke and rests in a 
massive bearing, bored out of the solid cast-iron partition ad- 
jacent to the saws. Positively no babbit metal is used. This 
construction gives a solid support at the point where it is 
most needed. This eliminates the inconvenient outside support. 
The solid wall adjacent to the saws forms a barrier between 
the sawdust and the working parts of the machine. The door 
Foereess the operator and permits easy access to the saws. 
For convenience, accuracy, smooth- 
running gualities and durability, this 
machine cannot be excelled. Our cat- 
alog gives an interesting detailed de- 
scription which you should read be- 
fore purchasing a 
saw bench. 


Tannewitz Works 
318 Front Ave., 4. W. 
Grand Rapids,Mich 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superintendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Bostes, New York, Washington, Denver, Portiand, Berkeley, Los Aageles. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AIMS TO RENDER EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 154 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
A. T. LINK, BOISE, 


JE,uitK, LINK’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY "se... 


We can furnish the best teachers available. We handle Superintendents, Principals, and 
Specialists. Our service to schoolsis free. Try us. Write us to-day. 


een Free No Position, No Pay 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU fEenica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U.S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational! subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. DimmiTT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren S8t., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY COLUMBIA, 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. set to it 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’ 


199 BA Bee 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





2 Roberts Street 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘* “°’*'Farco, &. v. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRRSIDERT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Latent 1903-11 14 years Co. — Cass Co. 


COLORADO TEACH ERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities, 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National pont Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bidg., Harrisburg, P 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘ Teaching as a Business”’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: ini eee a idaho 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU S:'ci"% 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Furnishes teachers of al! grades and subjects. 
educators and school employers 





We have served numerous leading 
Teachers of Agriculture a specialty. 


J. RICHMOND, nee. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Write for particulars. 





The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of “ paaien. 


The Pratt Teachers’ “Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. wee e. Manager 


—THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first class teachers in 
alllines, we solicit a share of your patronage for1912 Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 &. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 















THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you a square deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 


Manual Training 


saseate Sotaeity We eusgly wdeowieh tenhers enclodealy 
rawing . ' 

Commercial | Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 
Agricultural EM. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard 8t., HOUSTON, TEX. 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY w. McLean, A’ L. Robertson 


204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, W. Y VINCENT B, Fisk, Mgr. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE °F,2°STOX 


gecommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
oyers. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23nd YEAR 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN Cw 

of vacancies and tell i 

you about them cM MMAR" Sy comething: but if it, is 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. ON, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHORN ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 355 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. ee oR 


Als ec 4 Athletic 
MANUAL TRAINING cet sign an mation 
We supply DOMESTIC ECONOMY consin took eight of our men. More 
EXCLUSIVELY than a third of the State Universi- 
; : ' COMMERCIAL BRANCHES ties selected our candidates. 
eacnhers 0 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


WE WANT QUALIFIED TEACHERS for every 
ee a au Fg 7 mayo ery of school work, from Kinder- 


one to ~” University, throughout = 
} ac should write us. 


WM. BUFFER, A. B., Manager 





Have Any of Your 
Teachers Failed You 
At the Last Minute? 
IF SO, WRITE OR WIRE THE BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


AT DENVER, AND THEY WILL WIRE YOU REGARDING SOME 
GOOD PERSON WHO CAN BE SECURED ON SHORT NOTICE. 
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‘Peerless’ Furniture 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Tables, Cases, Cabinets and Work Benches of ‘‘PEERLESS”’ 
Material and Highest Class Construction 


From Stock, or to Order 


—< 











me Our Factory is Prepared to Deliver Large Orders Promptly 
at Very Attractive Prices. 
icy Allow Us to Estimate on Your New Equipment. 
. and } Prices that Convince, Quality Unexcelled. 
untry. . ite > iat S 
n 
: — Perfection Work Bench 
erin MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENTS 
OHI0 
, We are prepared to furnish entire equipments for 
‘mer any school or manual training department. Before you 
ttishes buy your fall equipment get our catalog ‘Industrial 
School Appliances.” 

Our Perfection Work Bench is now used in hundreds 
all of schools throughout the country. It is fitted with either 
sncy. steel rack or continuous screw side Vise, Steel Dog and 
vely. Bench Stop. Can also be fitted with tail Vise. 
bncy - Write for our prices and descriptions of Manual 
1. TEX Training Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, 
5 e . e . 
mmm Tools, Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


~“«- | |E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


-— 180 Nims Street MUSKEGON, MICH. | 


Illustration Shows Our Harvard Drawing Table 


The B. K. Elliott Company 


No. 108 Sixth Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ne IT MEANS SOMETHING WHATEVER YOU DO 


rON BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 
Prue GRAND RAPIDS ll FROM OEE Ol 


= || SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 





BLOCK BSCR 
on to its te 
ly hears 
if it is 
y teacher 
ss 
r N.Y. 
YORK 
tor. 
thietic : 
veademie When your School Equipment bears this Trade-Mark 
Oo 
mn. More it is our last word to you of our personal Guarantee of 
8. the built in Quality. 
| Bureau 
W138, MO. Benches, Domestic Science Tables, 
° : Manual Training Bench No. 15 

saad Laboratory Furniture, Drawing Tables, . 

‘inder- RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 
aghou ti Wall Cases, oe 
es v . . . 
; qualied Tool Cabinets, Special Furniture. Manual Tr aining Benches 


., Manager 
ati We have departments for developing and designing Special 
Furniture involving your own ideas. 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


ite? MAY WE SEND CATALOGS? C. CHRISTIANSEN 
JOUSE GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. Manufacturer of Benches 


SOME 
1428 Front Ave. N. ‘W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 9900 Geend Avene CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Best Book Cover ever made —— 


Seating busil 
State. No ore 
splendid opp 
Address Sch 
Board Journa 


| BECAUSE— st 
W/ It is perfect in fit 


It is easy to put on 














It looks well 
THE NEATFIT- ADJUSTABLE 


It is guaranteed for a full year’s wear 


Send us your order now We can fill it promptly 





THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Dow Wit 
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Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 
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The rate of advertising per insertion 
under this heading is 20 cents per line 
of six words. 5% discount on inser- 
tions of three months or more. Payable 
only in advance with order. 






For Sale. 





Best established 
Seating business in 


School Supply and 
growing Western 


State. No organized competition locally. 
Splendid opportunity for small capital. | 
Address School Supplies, care School 


Board Journal. 


S the best 
Fire Escape | 
in the world 

too good for | 
you or the 

children in 

your care? If 

not then tell 

your School 

Board about 

the 


Kirket- Bend 
Ihe Spit Silde 


in use all over 
the U.S. 


Covered with 8 
Patents 









LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


(Pang 


WATER COLORS 
The First and still the Best. 


“Prong 


DRAWING BOOKS 
Practical, Progressive, Educational 


Prong 


CRAYONEX 
The best 5 ct. box of colored crayons. 











Send for our new illustrated Art Catalogue. 


THE PRANG COMPANY. 
Chicago, 


New York, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas. 





Best Quality 
Natural Slate Blackboards 


Blackboard Slate that is uniform in 
color. 

Blackboard Slate that has a 
Smooth, Dull finish that does not 
reflect the light. 

Blackboards that meet the exacting 
requirements for school purposes. 
Write for list of schools where our 
blackboards are now being used, 


and any other information that you 
may desire, to 


J.K.Hower(S-B), Slatington,Pa. 
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BOSTON 


Write forGatalogue | 


Dow Wire & Iron Works, Inc 
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FRANK M. BRUCE, Business Manager W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 
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Perfect Disinfection 
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Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 
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can be fumigated at the same 
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satisfaction on a trial order. 
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buy unknown tools. 
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The Latest Addition to 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 
UNEXCELLED LATIN SERIES 


It is the most complete, most richly illustrated Cicero 
ever published for school use. Everything needed for 
third year work in Latin is included in this volume; i. e.: 
All the required orations; selections from Cicero’s let- 
ters and essays for Sight Reading; a Grammatical Ap- 
pendix and all the Prose Composition necessary in the 
third year. Its beautiful typography, interesting and 
unusual illustrations, scholarly editing and complete- 
ness of material make it the most desirable Cicero on 
the market. 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF LATIN. By Gunnison and Harley. $1.00. 
An ideal first year book, which prepares the pupil for his study 
of Caesar in an unusually definite way. 





CAESAR’'S GALLIC WAR. By Gunnison and Harley. $1.25. 
The only edition of Caesar which provides all the text, all the 
grammar and all the prose composition for second year work. 


BURTON'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. E. Burton. $.90. 
Clear and simple enough for beginners and at the same time com- 
plete enough for college students. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 


Head of Department of English, University of Chicago, 


and ELIZA R. BAILEY 


HIS New Series provides for effective training in 

spoken as well as written English. It culti- 
vates the habit of using correct written forms unhesi- 
tatingly and automatically, and the habit of using 
correct, idiomatic speech. It correlates the English 
work with other studies, such as geography and his- 
tory. It provides for practice an abundance of mate- 
rial that is well graded, apt, and interesting. Besides 


the usual written exercises, it includes instruction in 


writing business letters, orders, bills, checks, receipts, 


reports of committees, ete. The section on grammar 


is clear, concise, and prepares for high school studies. 
Book 1.— LANGUAGE LESSONS. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 320 pages . 45 cents 


Book 2.— COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 370 pages 60 cents 
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Work and Play 
with Numbers 


By George Wentworth, and 
David Eugene Smith } 






12 mo., Cloth, 144 Pages, Illustrations in 


Colors. 35 Cents. VoL. XL 
This new number primer will prove a source of delight 
to the children who take their first steps in arithmetic [ 
with the help of its attractive pages. There is a pieture- 
book appearance about it with its colored illustrations, its 
verses, and its interesting lessons. Throughout the book 
the fact has been. kept in mind that in the first two years 
of school life a child enjoys counting and the simple num- 
ber relations quite as much as any other subject, so while 
the child spirit is kept uppermost there are presented at 
the same time, in a definite and fascinating way, all the 
number relations that every child is supposed to know 
on leaving the second grade. 


In no other book have the possibilities of a number 
primer been so fully realized, and a warm weleome will 
be aceorded the book from the many teachers who have 
long been wanting just such a definite help in their every- 
day work. 
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Readers That Are Readers! 


The New American School Readers 


are welcomed by all progressive educators. 








They meet every test of 


Careful Grading; Interest; New Material; Choice 
Selections; Sensible Treatment 


Superintendents and Reading Supervisors should 
see these books before making adoptions for the 
coming school year. 





Correspondence Solicited 
Let us tell you more about these books 


We publish a complete list of texts for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 
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BOTH NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


Vocational Education needs not only school boards but also advisory boards of practical men in the trades. 
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At a recent meeting of a State Teachers’ 
Association, a physician of national prominence 
said, “It is the first duty of the public school 
to preserve and improve the health of children. 
Sixteen hundred daily die should 
The should act 
More than two thousand years ago, Plato said, 
“The play of children has the 
fluence on the maintenance or non-maintenance 
of law,” and in this twentieth century, Judge 


who live. 


school and act promptly.” 


mightest in- 


Lindsay of the juvenile court of the city and 
county of Denver, Colorado, writes, “The play- 
ground proves to be an economy to the city in 
that it lessens crime among children.” 

The writer has given much time and thought 
to the above sentiments as well as to the plan- 
ning of playgrounds and to the installation of 
play apparatus. The results have been highly 
satisfactory, and as the years pass the convic- 
tion grows that no time and effort spent in con- 
nection with school work will bring more satis- 
factory results than that spent by teachers and 
supervisors with the young pupils on the play- 
ground. 

Our Situation. 
Ford is situated in the 


Rocky most fertile 


section of Otero county, and is in the center of 


the beet growing and cantaloupe producing 
region. Much stooping work is necessary in 
maturing and marketing the products men- 


tioned and in caring for the watermelons for 
which the section is famous. As a result, many 
of the children and young people are inclined 
toward round shoulders with the attending evils 
of curved spines and reduced lung capacity. The 
only reasonable conclusion that could be drawn, 
that 


should be devised to counteract 


under these conditions, is some means 
the influences 
imperfections the 
natural result of the daily occupation. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that “the real 


business of the child is not to pass examina- 


which make these physical 


tions but to grow;” and believing that physical 
growth improves the examinations, the author 
of this article entered upon a vigorous cam- 
paign for the raising of funds for the installa 
tion of apparatus on the playgrounds in connec- 
tion with the city schools. 

Our public school grounds were the first, or 
among the first in this part of Colorado, to be 
equipped with play apparatus, but the influence 
extended and 
boards of education are now taking an interest 


has been and many teachers 


in this important means of child development. 
The question of economy and permanence has 
been the leading factor in our work, and the ex- 
equipment have been 


perimental features of 


avoided. 





GIANT STRIDES 


Developing the Playgrounds of a Small City 


By DANIEL WARD, Superintendent of Schools, Rocky Ford, Colo. 





Our Equipment. 
We have two sand beds, two iron frames with 


three horizontal lad- 
ders, and eight giant strides, or May poles. 
distributed among 
provide for 


apparatus, six see-saws, 


four grade 
twelve hundred 


These are our 


buildings and 
pupils. 

The sand beds were the first to be installed, 
and are sixteen feet by twenty feet in size, 
the sides being constructed of cement. This 
twenty lineal foot, or 
$14.40 for the entire perimeter of seventy-two 
feet for each bed. The additional cost for two 
or three loads of sand was small. 


The plan of constructing a box of two-inch 


coping cost cents per 


lumber and providing air space by blocking up 
from the ground was tried in one case in the 
city, but the expense was greater and the pre- 
caution seemed to be unnecessary in this dry 
climate. The sand beds are popular with the 
small children, and the benefits derived from 
their use in the open air and sunshine need not 
be commented on at this time. 


See-Saws. 

Even the larger children enjoy the see-saws, 
and it is not uncommon to see old people using 
them after school hours. Our models are con- 
structed on plans of our own, and instead of 
being in groups, each of the 
dependent of the others. Thus the pupils are 
more widely distributed in their play. 

The swinging part consists of a two-inch 
plank, one foot wide and fourteen feet long, 
strengthened by a plank of the same width and 
thickness and of one-half the length, bolted to 


see-saws is i1n- 


BOYS’ OUT-OF-DOOR GYMNASIUM. 


the under side. To this under plank are bolted 
two straps of iron with loops half way from end 
to end for the purpose of receiving the rod 
which supports the plank. This rod is made of 
a short piece of three-quarter inch gas pipe with 
a cap on one end for a head and a hole drilled 
in the other, through which the bow of a pad- 
lock may be passed to secure the same if de- 
sired. 

The supporting standard is made of two-ineh 
gas pipe, the two parts being drilled at the 
desired height to receive the rod on which the 
plank is balanced, thus completing the see-saw 
at a cost of about five dollars, not including the 
wood-work and the setting of the standard in 
conerete which the larger boys gladly assisted in 
doing. 

Giant Strides. 

No part of our equipment is more in demand 
than are the giant strides, or May poles. The 
list prices on these at the factories vary from 
forty to sixty dollars each, and the discounts 
allowed seldom equal more than the cost of 
transportation. 

Believing the ladders in 
with these strides to be somewhat unsafe, we 
modified the form and reduced the cost of the 
complete strides to thirty dollars each. The 
ball-bearing heads were purchased from the 
manufacturers at the usual prices, the sixteen 


steel connection 


foot length of four-inch iron pipe were pur- 
concrete; the 
swinging attachments were purchased from local 
hardware dealers and consist of chains for the 


chased locally and were set in 


upper halves and knotted ropes for the lower 
halves. These ropes do not injure the children 
if they strike them and the chains provide the 
lasting qualities where they are most needed. 

In the construction of our horizontal ladders, 
three sections of discarded iron fire escapes were 
utilized, and the larger boys, the principals, and 
the superintendent derived much pleasure and 
healthful through the i 
stallation. 


exercise work of in- 
An Interesting Detail. 

Quite different in form are the two iron 
frames which support the climbing ropes, the 
climbing ladders, the oblique parallel bars, the 
flying rings, and the traveling rings. In the 
smaller of these the economy of space required 
consideration, while in the larger, the matter 
The one 
pipe forty-two feet in 
length, supported by fifteen-foot standards and 
located on ground including but a fraction of a 
block; the other is built of the same material, 
is eighteen feet by thirty-six feet and fifteen 


of expense was the important feature. 


is a three-inech iron 
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APPARATUS FOR GIRLS 


feet high, but 


several acres. 


is on a playground including 


To avoid injury to the children, slight ex- 
eavations are filled with sand under or around 
the units of our equipment, and each May pole 
has a circular embankment of earth around it 
to prevent the spreading of the sand, 

The entire expense of installation and equip- 
ment was approximately seven hundred dollars, 
and the cost of maintenance is small. The ropes 
on the giant strides must be replaced, ocecasion- 
ally, and a few loads of sand must be supplied 
each year, but the iron and cement work is 
permanent. 

This total cost of seven hundred dollars may 
seem prohibitive to many, but it should be kept 
in mind that this sum has given us equipment 
and apparatus that would cost one thousand dol- 
The 


stride make a 


lars or more at prevailing prices. sand- 
bed, the see-saw, and the giant 
good beginning, and the turning bar may be 
provided at an expense of two or three dollars. 
However, if it were possible to anticipate the 
real and derived from 
working out the plans and fitting up the play- 


pleasure satisfaction 
grounds, much more would be done in this im- 
portant work. 

Getting a Playground. 

In our district, the members of the board of 
education were in sympathy with the improved 
playground movement, but the plan of procedure 
was left entirely The 


first was an 


to the superintendent. 


taken in securing material 


enlist the 


step 
attempt to 
the city 


interests of members of 
had their control 
a supply of unemployed iron pipe of suitable 
pectful 


superintend nt 


couneil who under 


size for play purposes. A _ré hearing 
was accorded the who, in a 
few carefully chosen remarks, succeeded in con 
Vincing the that the 
pipe for the purpose 
good investment for the city. 


council donation of the 


mentioned would be a 

The interest on the part of our public officials 
gave prestige to the cause, and the board of 
voted all 
equipment. 


education 
to «& 


funds 
One 


blacksmith, when consulted regarding the manu- 


willingly necessary 


mplete the prominent 
facture of certain parts of our apparatus, said 
“Yes, I can make it, and I 
part in this matter. 


this shop, will be furnished at cost. 


desire to have a 
Whatever can be made in 

We are coming, more and more, to see things 
in their right relations, hence the rapid growth 
in popularity of the publie playground move- 
ment. It that the 
spirit among boys is an indication of the de- 
velopment of the social instinct and that this 
instinct is natural. As the boy associates with 


is generally agreed 


gang 
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SAND BED FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 


his few friends in infaney, and with the larger 
group on the playground at school, he learns 
new relations in life which, as one writer says, 
“use the crevices of his time.” 

Interest. 

Dr. Hall tells us that, in a sense, will is only 
a form of interest, and the late Professor James 
said, “You can only get a purchase on another’s 
will by touching his actual or potential life.” 

From these statements we may conclude that 
interest expresses the entire personality more 
completely than do many of the other mental 
attributes, and that interest offers the line of 
least resistance in dealing with boys. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that physical activity is 
the key to the organization of young people, 
especially among boys, and the public play- 
ground is the logical place for the wise direction 
of this activity. 

When in oftice, ex-President Roosevelt said to 
Association of 
America, “It is a splendid thing to provide in 
districts of 


members of the Playground 


congested American cities spaces 
where children may play; but let them play 
freely. Do not interfere with their play. Let 
Do not meddle.” 


Many teachers of experience agreed with the 


them alone. 





idea of providing the playgrounds, but could not 
indorse the “hands off” part of it. Experience 
has shown that unsupervised playgrounds give 
rise to many evils and result in a monopoly of 
these grounds by the strong to the loss of the 
It has been shown, also, that the social 
instinet is not developed to good advantage by 
Lancaster says, “The 


weak. 


play without supervision. 
pedagogy of adolescence may be summed up in 
enthusiastic activity.” 
indicate leadership 
or direction on the part of some one, and it has 
been stated publicly that Dr. Eliot has changed 
his opinion regarding the value of unsupervised 
play. 


one sentence, inspire 


This word inspire would 


One of the greatest problems of the day is 
that of providing recreation and entertainment 
Idle- 


ness has always been a menace to the individual 


for young and old out of working hours. 


and to society, and it is a lamentable fact that 
“instinetive parental solicitude wanes under the 
hard conditions of existence.” The testimony 
of leaders of thought and reform is that the 
supervised public playground assists in impart- 
ing lessons in the significance of co-operation, 


self-restraint, and self-government. 


a 





A CROWDED OUT-OF-DOOR GYMNASIUM IN ROCKY FORD. 





















































































Ignorance on Causes of Retardation in our Schools 


It is only in the past few years that it has 
been realized that the education of children who 
are defective in body, mind or morals is a 
matter of great importance to the future of the 
state. It is true that definite and extensive 
steps looking toward the care of defective 
children have been taken; but the crux of the 
matter does not lie in the care of these un- 
fertunates. They are only one or two per 
cent. of the school population. No considerable 
fraction of them can ever be educated so as 
to become independent members of the com- 
munity. 

There is a large group in our school of which 
we need facts. They are those, while not de- 
fective, do not keep up with their fellows. 
These constituting from five to fifty per cent. 
of our school population, can become either 
failures or successes in life, according to the 
influences that are brought to bear upon them 
during their early years. 

Are they in their present condition largely 
because of removal physical disabilities, such as 
hypertrophied defective 
vision or hearing, or malnutrition? Do they 
drop behind in their school life because of 
illness? Are they behind because of late en- 
trance into the schools? To what extent is 
irregularity of attendance a factor in delayed 
progress? Is compulsory labor after school 
hours an important factor? Why do they drop 
out of schools, and for what reasons? Are there 
any schools that succeed in educating an ap- 
preciably larger per cent. of these children than 
do others? If so, how is it done? 

School Records Not Informational. 

It is those who direct our public schools, more 
than any other class of people, who come into 
intimate contact with significant social facts. 
By the nature of their work they are forced to 
note directly and immediately the results of 
health and sickness, births and deaths, prosper- 
ity and misery, cleanliness and dirtiness in the 
city’s population. It is for these reasons that 
through the schools more than from any other 
single source we should be able to get at the 
facts which will tell us of obstacles to civic 
betterment and the results of attempts to re- 
move those obstacles. Reasonable as the as- 
sumption may be that the schools should be able 
to enlighten us along these lines, the expectation 
that their records will serve us, is commonly 
doomed to disappointment. 

What proportion of the children who enter 
the schools complete the elementary course? At 
what points in the course do those who fail to 
finish drop out? What are the causes which 
impel children to drop out without finishing? 
These questions are neither new nor complex, 
nor unpractical. They bear the very closest rela- 
tion to the first principles of efficient school ad- 
ministration, and yet the facts to answer them 
are not available, but must be approximated 
through laborious computations. In every line 


tonsils or adenoids, 





By T. A. TIFFT, Jamestown, N. Y. 


of business it has been convincingly and _ re- 
peatedly shown that it pays to spend enough 
money and enough effort to learn the facts about 
the business. Why should this not hold like- 
wise in the field of education ? 

If the directors of large corporations have 
found through experience that it pays to know 
what happened to a stove or a shoe in the proc- 
ess of manufacture, who worked on it, how long 
it took to complete it, and if it is in any way 
deficient, at whose door the responsibility lies, 
is it not much more the duty of those in charge 
of training citizens to be able to find out what 
happened in the course of the education given, 
when the child entered, how long he spent in 
each grade, where he progressed slowly and 
where rapidly, and, if he left school before 
completing the course, when and why ? 


Courses Not Fitted for Average Child. 

It is the mission of the common school 
to give as large a proportion of the children of 
the community as possible a complete elemen- 
tary education. If this assumption is not valid 
then the study or retardation and elimination 
and the problems of individual record keeping 
have little value. If, however, the assumption 
be a valid one, then the matter assumes at once 
a distinct and striking importance. This is 
true, not only from the viewpoint of education- 
al economics, which would dictate the accumu- 
lation and classification of more and better 
knowledge about the results of our educational 
methods and processes, but also from the more 
directly pedagogical viewpoint of the course of 
study. 

There are at least two disquieting character- 
istics of the courses of study in vogue in our 
city school systems. The first is that our 
courses are not fitted for the average child. 
They are so devised that they may be followed 
by the unusually bright pupil substantially as 
mapped out. ‘The really exceptional child may 
even advance faster than the scheduled rate, 
but the average child cannot keep up with the 
work as planned, and the slow child has an 
even smaller chance of doing so. 

The second characteristic of our schools as 
they now exist is that they are better fitted for 
the girl than for the boy pupils. 

If our conception of the mission of the com- 
mon school is true then the schools must be in 
some measure reformed, not only on the ad- 
ministrative side, but also through changes in 
the course of study, and in the methods of teach- 
ing. It is intolerable that but a small part of 
the children who enter our schools should stay 
to complete them. It is not at all likely that 
the public at large will long be content to con- 
tinue to support the schools as at present ad- 
ministered, if they once fully realize that those 
schools are not accomplishing what we have for 
years assumed that they were. If, then, we are 
to so guide the rising current of public interest 


10 


in education, that it shall result in wise and 
constructive action, it is imperative that we 
evaluate these concrete facts with the utmost 
care, 

Facts vs. Opinions. 

We need to know the effects of our elemen- 
tary curricula by following the effects upon the 
graduates. What happens under this system 
and under that? We do not know. We are 
starting upon a great movement for vocational 
training. We are moving towards a sort of 
commercialism in education. It is claimed 
that a boy who has finished the grammar grades 
and has had two years’ training in vocational 
work will be able to earn a better livelihood than 
one who leaves school in the sixth grade and has 
had no such training. 

And yet, although we are now expending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon prepara- 
tions for this new sort of education, and are 
planning to spend millions, the real concrete, 
definite facts that can be brought forward in 
support of the arguments in favor of the new 
schools, are painfully few in number and in- 
convineing in kind. The fact is that, despite 
the hundreds of thousands of trained workers 
in education, and the millions of treasure freely 
spent each year, we still base our actions in 
education largely on opinion, guess-work and 
eloquence. We have thousands of kindergartens 
and spend on them every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, but what the effect of the 
kindergarten training is, no one knows. 

What is the psychological effect of retardation 
upon the retarded? A large part of all the 
children in our publie schools fail to make 
normal progress. They fail repeatedly. They 
are thoroughly trained in failure. The effect of 
such training should be carefully considered, for 
the problem it presents is a grave one. It does 
not make much difference what we have to do, 
whether it is a great thing or a little thing, 
so long as we feel that it is possible for us 
and that we can do it if we try. There are few 
more hopeless things in the world than to have 
it borne in upon us, that we are driving against 
a thing that we cannot do. Yet this is the sort 
of training that we are giving a large part of 
all of our children. 


The Habit of Failure. 

Under our present system, there are large 
numbers of children who are destined to lives of 
failure. We know them in the schools as the 
children who are always a little behind physical- 
ly, a little behind intellectually, and a little 
behind in the power to do. Such a child is the 
one who is always “It” in the competitive games 
of childhood. He cannot jump so far as the 
other boys; he takes a step more in getting 
across the street from curb to curb when the 
boys are seeing in how few steps they can do it. 
He always falls below; he falls down 
he is going to fall. 


he knows 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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FACILITIES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


By C. A. PROSSER, Secretary, National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 


In the discussion of the topic, “Facilities for 
Industrial Education,” the term Industrial Edu- 
cation as distinguished from manual training 
will be used as meaning a course of instruc- 
tion for boys and girls between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age who, while being trained 
for good citizenship as well, are at the same time 
being prepared for successful service as wage- 
earners in agriculture, household arts, or in- 
dustry. Wherever facilities for manual train- 
ing or training in the practical arts as a part 
of a general education are discussed, this will 
be indicated. 

Those who are attempting to bring about in- 
dustrial training in their communities find 
themselves confronted with two great difficul- 
ties: the lack of funds and the lack of knowl- 
edge in this new field where the work is to a 
considerable extent yet experimental as to the 
kind of training which is necessary in order 
to fit boys and girls properly for wage-earning 
eareers. School authorities find it almost im- 
possible to secure funds which they need in 
order to meet the new duties and responsibilities 
in the general education of the child which our 
day is thrusting upon them. This not only 
makes necessary national and federal aid to 
stimulate and encourage local communities 
everywhere to take up practical education, but 
makes it necessary also that the work should be 
begun on a small seale and unfortunately many 
times without proper facilities for carrying it 
on successfully. 

The course of study and the method of in- 
struction in the work cannot be arrived at by 
the theory of the schoolmaster from within the 
school but must be determined as the result of 
the study of the particular industry for which 
the school attempts to prepare the child. In 
many lines of industrial education today we do 
not know with sufficient clearness what should 
be given the child to justify us in carrying on 
the work on a large scale. We do know what 
should be done in training girls in millinery, 
dress-making, machine operating, and to a con- 
siderable extent at least, for home-making. We 
do know what we should do in training boys for 
wood working and metal working. We do not 
know, for example, what we ought to do as yet 
in training children for textile working and 
shoe working. 

These considerations make it necessary that 
school systems should proceed on an experi- 
mental basis in dealing with different new 
groups of children who are to be trained and 
with new lines of industry which we have not 
yet entered with practical education. Only in 
this way can the school learn the kind of plant 
and equipment necessary in order to deal with 
the problem on a larger scale. 

The Plant for Industrial Education. 

Sometimes the training is given in a separate 
school and sometimes in a department of the 
regular high school. Where the work is given 
in a separate school, three kinds of plants are to 
be found in this country: the special building 
erected for the purpose usually by an issue of 
bonds; the old factory building remodeled for 
the purpose; and the abandoned schoolhouse 
whieh has outlived its usefulness for general 


[Editor's Note—The above address was de- 
livered before the Department of School Admin- 
istration during the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is remarkable 
in that it tmbodies a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions. Heretofore conjecture has been the 
order of the day. | 


education and is remodeled to serve temporarily 
for industrial training. 

Williamson Trade School near Philadelphia, 
the Wentworth Institute at Boston, which are 
private endowed schools, and the Worcester, 
Mass., Trade School for Boys, and the Mil- 
waukee Trade School for Boys, which are pub- 
licly supported, are quartered in special build- 
ings built for the purpose. This seems to be 
a wise and safe course to pursue in cases where 
the local authorities are certain that they know 
just what kind of a building is needed to meet 
the local situation. It insures proper condi- 
tions for doing the work from the start. There 
i» danger that the building will not meet the 
changing conception of the service which the 
school should give its pupils. Experience 
seems to show that where a special building is 
erected for giving industrial education it is 
advisable to build it one wing at a time, each 
wing being devoted to some one feature of the 
work, and wings being added from time to 
time which are adapted to meet the needs of 
the school. 

The New Bedford and Springfield, Mass., 
Independent Industrial Schools and the Indus- 
trial School at Rochester, N. Y., occupy old 
factory buildings which have been remodeled so 
as to provide for a time at least fairly ade- 
quate accommodations for the school. This 
method of housing the work is one which can 
be resorted to successfully in communities which 
are not yet ready to issue bonds in order to 
provide a special building, or the school au- 
thorities of which have not yet determined 
just the kind of a plant they need to meet 
their changing ideas of what the school should 
do. The plan has some excellent features to 
commend it. The rent for the old factory is 
small. Plenty of floor space is usually secured. 
The school has from the start an air of real 
ity and commercialism that appeals to many 
children who desire to go to work. Altera- 
tions in the building are readily and cheaply 
made. Alterations and additions to the build- 
ing and the installment of fixtures and equip- 
ment afford an excellent opportunity for pro- 
ductive work of a kind not offered by the spe- 
cial industrial school building. 

The factory building, however, is usually 
poorly adapted for school purposes. Some- 
times the location is bad; usually the lighting 
is poor and the heating arrangements inade- 
quate. Such buildings should probably be re- 
garded as a makeshift or device to be used for 
a period of, let us say, from three to five years 
as the first step in the introduction of indus- 
trial education in the community. 


Abandoned Schoolhouses, 

The Newton, Mass., Lowell, Mass., and Som- 
erville, Mass., Independent Industrial Schools 
are quartered in old schoolhouses which have 
been remodeled. This method of introducing 
industrial education is good when the com- 
munity is carrying on a small experiment or 
beginning in the work. The expense for rent 
of the factory or issue of bonds at a time when 
this might be burdensome to the community 
is avoided. School authorities are able to find 
out through this kind of a small beginning what 
should be done on a larger scale with any 
kind of training. An opportunity is given to 
proye the worth of the work before larger pub- 
lie funds are asked for. Public sentiment is 
created in favor of the new kind of education 
and the public becomes accustomed to the pres- 
ence of the new kind of education and the need 
of its adequate support by the community. 

Abandoned schoolhouses, however, are poorly 


ll 


adapted to the work. The lighting is always 
poor; the rooms are not the right shape and 
size; the construction of the building is not 
adapted to the use of machinery; the building 
does not appeal to the children from any stand- 
point. 

Experience shows that, on the whole, the best 
methods of establishing a school, in the order 
of their desirability, are: 

(1) The special school fully equipped; 

(2) The old factory building remodeled; 

(3) The abandoned schoolhouse remodeled. 

The chances are that some of the states will 
attempt to solve the problem of industrial ed- 
ucation in separate departments of the regular 
high school. The Page bill, providing federal 
aid for vocational education, leaves it optional 
with the states in the exercise of their autonomy 
as to whether they use federal money for in- 
dustrial training in separate schools or in de- 
partments of the regular high school, or in both. 
There can be no doubt of the fact that at the 
present time, because of the academic tradi- 
tions of the regular high school, the chances 
for effective work in practical education are 
much better when it is given in a separate 
school with a separate principal, separate teach- 
ers, separate courses of study and equipment. 
It is probable that twenty-five years from now, 
as the result of the experiments that are now 
being carried on whereby standards in effec- 
tive training are being worked out, many high 
schools would be able to do good work in fitting 
boys and girls for useful employment that will 
not be able to do so now. At any rate, there is 
great need of the development of liberality on 
the part of the regular high school in dealing 
with this problem and the approach to it al- 
ways in the experimental spirit. 

High School and Its Work. 

Where vocational training is attempted by 
the regular high school, certain conditions need 
to be created if the work is to be done success- 
fully. The door of the industrial education de- 
partment should be open to the fourteen-year- 
old boy able to take the course even if he has 
not graduated from the elementary school. He 
is the boy who usually is going into the indus- 
tries to be a machinist, a carpenter, an elec- 
trical worker, a printer, and so on. In the de- 
velopment of the service to these wage-earners, 
the high school must learn to follow the boy to 
the industry and through a part-time arrange- 
ment with the employer bring him back for a 
portion of his working week for the training 
he needs. 

In most places, at least, the teachers who give 
the instruction in such a department of the 
high school must be teachers with different 
preparation, experience and sympathetic point 
of view than those who teach in the regular 
academic departments of the school. Teach- 
ers of industrial or trade work should have had 
successful experience in the occupations taught. 
Teachers of the technical and academic work 
should have had sufficient contact with the in- 
dustries for which the children are being fitted 
to enable them to understand and to deal suc- 
cessfully with the kind of boys and girls they 
must handle. 

The academic work must be of an entirely 
different kind from that which is given to those 
who are fitting for college. There should be 
an absolute differentiation in the industrial or 
vocational training from that of the regular 
high school in all practical and technical work 
at least. The departments of industrial edu- 
cation should be under a separate department 
head who is an expert in the work. He should 
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be regarded as an expert by the principal of 
the high school and the superintendent of 
schools, and under him there should be a corps 
of teachers especially adapted for the kind of 
instruction which needs to be given. 

While the children of the department of in- 
dustrial education might well participate in 
the social activities of the school, the best re- 
sults will be secured where their training is 
given in a distinct wing of the building erected 
or set apart for this purpose. The difference 
in the character of the work which they are car- 
rying on requires such a separation for much 
of the day. 

Equipment for the Work. 

It is an unfortunate thing for an industrial 
school to have a complete building and equip- 
ment turned over to it at the outset. If the 
pupil is to be adjusted to meet the demands of 
the industry, his training must be real. If it 
is real, it must be given in a productive shop, 
making useful things that can be utilized in 
the school system or sold on the open market 
at or above the market price. 
training in such 


Schools giving 
subjects as wood working, 
metal working, electrical working, can readily 
find use for the work of the pupils either in 
the building itself or in the school system. 
Every school should make a part of its own 
equipment. This has been done by most of the 
industrial and trade schools. Enough equip- 
ment ought to be bought at the outset to start 
the work. Sometimes an equipment sufficient 
to give the first year’s training is bought, after 
which the pupils are able to make most at least 
of the tools and machines and facilities neces- 
sary for their further training in the following 
years. 

Where schools find themselves with limited 
resources at the start, much second-hand equip- 
ment for use in the first year of the work, at 
least, can be bought that will serve its purpose 
well. In the other years of the course, it is 
necessary to secure the very latest and best ma- 
chinery so that when the boy leaves the school 
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he will be familiar with it and can take his 
place in the shop successfully. 

One of the handicaps under which the school 
shop must always labor is that of keeping its 
machinery from time to time fully abreast of 
the best equipment of the commercial shop. It 
is doubtful whether this can be done altogether 
successfully. Under the stress of competition, 
the commercial shop changes its equipment 
from time to time. The school without such 
competition is very likely to remain content 
with machinery that is behind the times. This 
is one of the strongest reasons why the part- 
time scheme of education that enables a boy 
tc get the most of his practical training in the 
industry itself promises to be most effective 
in dealing with the great body of wage-earn- 
ers between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 

A Mistaken Idea. 

Many enthusiastic supporters of part-time 
education have been led to claim that all the 
equipment the school needs in dealing with the 
wage-earner for the time which it demands away 
from the shop work is a teacher, a textbook, 
a blackboard, and some desks. In their enthu- 
siasm they fail to recognize the conditions un- 
der which most of those who are employed in the 
industries labor. Large seale production, ex- 
treme division of labor and the specialized ma- 
chine have supplanted the artisan or tradesman 
with the machine-worker. The old trades in 
which men were able to get experience with all 
the different tools, machines and processes of 
Mod- 
ern industry does not give the worker a chance 
to get a broad experience in working with dif- 
ferent machines. 


their callings are rapidly disappearing. 


The typical boy who comes 
to the part-time school will be one who is spend- 
ing his entire time at one machine making one 
small part or portion of the final output of 
the factory. 

The school must always take the boy as it 
finds him and give to him the training he needs. 
In giving part-time instruction to the worker 
at the specialized machine, the school must un- 


der the school roof, if it is to meet modern in- 
dustrial conditions, provide a sufficient amount 
of equipment to enable the boy to get the ele- 
mentary practice and experience at the ma- 
chines and with the tools and in the processes 
which the shop denies him and which is neces- 
sary to his insight, interest, and growth in the 
occupation. Every experience goes to show that 
& minimum amount of equipment under the 
school roof is necessary as a teaching device 
which will make it possible for the teacher to 
closely correlate or connect the instruction 
which he is giving with the shop processes as 
they can be illustrated on the machines. 

One great mistake which many manual train- 
ing and technical high schools have made, and 
which industrial schools are in danger of mak- 
ing, is that of providing a large number of tools 
and machines of one kind rather than a smaller 
number of different tools and machines. There 
are manual training and technical high schools 
in this country where in order to carry on the 
teaching of pupils in groups enough metal 
lathes have been secured to provide one for each 
pupil in the largest section which the school 
handles. This policy requires both an enormous 
building with many different shop rooms and a 
large outlay of money for equipment for the 
work, much of which is unnecessary and dooms 
the school forever to a system of training where 
the pupil is taught by the exercise rather than 
the job method, where individual instruction 
has no place and where the pupils are handled 
entirely in groups. The same amount of money 
put into a more varied equipment would enable 
the school, whether it be a manual training 
school or industrial or trade school, to deal with 
the pupils individually so as to give each a 
wider range of experience with different ma- 
chines, substitute the individual for the group 
method of instruction, and to approach more 
nearly the conditions of real shop work so neces- 
sary in the proper training for success in the 
industries. 

(Concluded on Page 58) 


THE SCHOOL TRUSTEE --- WHAT HE IS 


By ORVILLE W. JONES, Huntington Park, Cal. 


A drop-stich in our Educational Fabric. <A 
servile creature of State Legislatures. Some- 
times made of flesh and blood, but more avail- 
able when made of putty. 
times is a man. 
is a woman 


Has sex, and some 
At other times, generally, he 
sometimes a very old one. 

at the bottom of the political lad- 
der he goes out of office with his feet never 
having left the ground. He is a non-partisan 
partisan—a non-political politician. He is one 
of the few politicians recognized by the state 
law whose patriotism must be of so high an 
order that it is arrogance to ask remuneration 
for his services. 


Beginning 


His office is elective, and the would-be candi- 
date is selected because of his ability—to be 
elected. If he be the unanimously chosen can- 
didate of all factions, after his first official acts 
he becomes as unanimously rejected by all, and 
in permanent disgrace. Elected by a faction, 
he becomes their bounden, craven slave, if a 
weakling; and if strong willed and courageous, 
a traitor to their cause. After election he may 
be all eyes and ears, whereas it becometh him 
while his election is metamorphosing to be all 
mouth. 


Once elected he becomes the inearnation, and 
great, living spirit of contradiction. Selected 
ostensibly by sovereign citizen as a possessor 


of brains, he is rejected arbitrarily in the 
Councils of the All-Wise becaus: he has none. 
To his constituents he bears the same relation. 


He must possess all knowledge. 
that knowledge carefully submerged and _ let 
only those who think they know talk. 

He should battle stubbornly to keep down 
expenses and taxes. He should diligently raise 
salaries; equip, develop, and rebuild school 


He should in- 


sist that teachers maintain strict discipline; 


buildings to a higher standard. 


and should declare any teacher incompetent 
who doesn’t. A teacher is incompetent when 
she resorts to too severe chastisement—on the 
wrong child. 

3y the teacher he is revered for his contract 

despised for his contact. He should hold him- 
self aloof when in their presence, not overstep- 
ping his prepogatives. 
but the school. To direct that is to usurp the 
powers of the principal, the teachers, and the 
janitor, particularly the latter. 

He must have the rare faculty of knowing 


He may direct anything 


good principals, teachers, and janitors when 
he sees them; but it is well to learn the gentle 
art of detecting their qualities blindfolded, or 
let the Teachers’ Agencies do it for him. In 
theory he must accept the principle that it is 
bad business to hire only friends, and friends’ 
friends, for teachers. In practice he must not 
refuse to hire every last daughter of his friends, 
and his friends’ friends, or the deuce will be to 
pay. 

To the janitor he must be particularly re- 
spectful. A vast gulf exists between them. 


* 
He must keep 


She labors for her money, and he labors and 
doesn’t get any. The mischief of the arrange- 
ment is that the janitor appreciates the dif- 
ference. If she requests it he may buy her 
brooms, and, occasionally, a mop-stick; and 
once a year he may be permitted to renew his 
contract with her, but he must not pry into the 
dark recesses of her schoolrooms or closets. He 
must not complain of the ventilation or heat. 
Of the rubbish in the yards, or of anything else 
that is hers. To violate these restrictions is to 
invite her to raise unto him a bump not upon 
his original physiognomy. If she be less mil- 
itant she may admit what a monster he is to 
her fraternal sister, the neighborhood washer- 
woman, and he is ruined. 

The lot of the School Trustee is not a happy 
one. He is a pin-cushion for pricks; heir to 
the sins of his predecessors; a buffer between 
patron and teacher, tax-payer and faculty, 
someone and someone else always, and every- 
body and someone most of the time. A school 
trustee is either a martyr or a jackass. If he 
be dead he is a martyr, if living, the other. But 
who wants to be a martyr? 

A vain man takes the job for glory, and gets 
cheated thereof. A dishonest man takes it for 
purposes of graft and finds himself a star per- 
former in the role of Old Mother Hubbard. A 
wise man taketh the job expecting trouble. but 
is not disappointed. Oh, wherefor should wis- 
dom be courted by the school trustee? 
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BUILDING UNDER OPPOSITION 


By H. W. LEWIS, Superintendent of Randolph District Union School, Randolph, Vt. 


It will be gratifying to the writer if in the 
following there proves to be something prac- 
tical and generally suggestive, if not of peculiar 
service, to school boards, who in the face of 
contemplated building propositions may be con- 
fronting difficulties similar if not quite iden- 
tical to those with which we have had to con- 
tend. In the following I have endeavored to 
indicate steps preliminary to the contest, to 
tell something of the strenuous and bitter oppo- 
sition encountered, the methods employed to 
meet our opponents, and the constant winning 
of favor and votes, and to show how through a 
series of specially warned meetings the pro- 
gressive element finally won out. 

For some time previous to 1911 the question 
of new housing for the Randolph High and 
Graded Schools was one to be juggled with. 
The necessity was sufficiently obvious to make 
it a subject of continued speculation and argu- 
ment. To those who had no personal interest 
in the welfare of the school children, and who 
had much to save and nothing to give, and 
whose pride in local affairs varied indirectly 
as the tax rate increased, the project had but 
ene meaning. But to those whose nearness to 
the situation gave actual knowledge of such pri- 
mary and imperative needs as more floor space, 
more seating capacity, more cubic feet of air 
and more window lighting space, it was an affair 
of the most vital import, not only inviting but 
commanding urgent and early action. 

The School Board. 

Such a campaign as ours for new buildings 
and equipment could not be safely inaugurated, 
and most assuredly could not be carried to such 
an unqualified success as has attended Ran- 
dolph’s effort, without the support and direction 
of a most efficient, far sighted, untiring school 
board, a board whose unselfish motives and 
ambitions for the welfare and advancement of 
their town were exceeded only by their tact, en- 
ergy and ability to bring to a successful issue 
whatever they undertook. Such was Randolph’s 
vantage ground from the first. 

Along with all the seriousness incident to a 
struggle of this nature, a contest in which so 
much was at stake either to be won or lost, we 
found ourselves not unhappy in the fight; and 
as matters progressed and it became necessary 
to tax our resources and muster our wit the af- 
fair took on a certain romantic zest savoring o 
the arena. 

The two old school buildings, wooden struc- 
tures, had served their “faithful forty” years, 
and with frequent alterations and repairs had 
proved themselves fairly adequate to the require- 
ments of the past. One of the early steps in 
the organized movement of the progressive ele- 
ment was to ask the Secretary of the State Board 
of Health to inspect the buildings. 
ceiving his report, that the accommodations and 
conditions fell far short of the requirements of 
the State Board of Health, the adequacy and 
respectability of these old buildings became at 


Upon re 


once and entirely a matter of history. 
Assistance. 

The ever loyal alumni recognized the great 
need at a meeting in 1910 and voiced their de- 
sire to support a movement for the raising of 
funds as well as for creating a favorable senti- 
ment among the towns people and others who 


Editor's Note—Mr. Lewis describes a situa- 
tion which has confronted thousands of school 


boards. 


unanimous. 


Fortunately his school committee was 
The description is a remarkable 
tribute to the awakening of the New England 
states. ] 


might be in a position to aid such a project. 
When the fight was really on, members of this 
association, many of whom are citizens and 
voters, proved most active supporters, and an 
element with which the opposition has had to 
reckon. 

During the winter and early spring the sub- 
ject was one which came up with unabated per- 
sistency at each board meeting. The protracted 
discussions at these meetings brought out the 
one inevitable conclusion, that from any point 
of attack the need was not to be ignored, and 
the arguments in favor of such an undertaking 
were unassailable. 

Our board was just becoming acquainted with 
the School Board Journal. It was frequently 
in notable evidence at their meetings, and proved 
itself no small factor in the furnishing of a 
tangible initiative for the movement, the policy 
of which took form very largely in these meet- 
ings. It would be difficult to describe the real 
service of this paper. Its many interesting ar- 
ticles with definite plans and cuts of finished 
buildings located in many prosperous and thrifty 
cities and towns not only provided a source of 
inspiration and real information, but also served 
as a happy token of what might be done here. 

The plans that most attracted the members 
were those of a structure which with some altera- 
tions seemed very well adapted to our needs. 
The board decided to send the School Board 
Journal containing these illustrations to an 
architect asking what would be the approximate 
cots of such a building in Randolph. 

The First Plans. 

In a few days, at the call of the chairman, 
another board meeting was held, and a set of 
blue prints, after the ideas of the previous meet- 
ing, were unrolled. This certainly began to look 
like business. Although there was nothing cer- 
tain about this proposition, as the board were 
powerless in itself, yet the architect was dead 
in earnest, so much so, that he had ventured 
to draw plans with some detail, and at his own 
expense. 

With the plans was a letter from the archi- 
tect who wrote, not of the possibility of such a 
structure, but the actual reality. It was not a 
questionable proposition in his mind, nor was 
it from that time on, in the minds of the board. 
However, cuts and plans in a school paper, blue 





prints from the hand of an architect, well 
wrought definite mental images in the minds 
of a school board, a principal and a superin- 
tendent of schools is one thing; these same plans, 
blue prints and images, so real in themselves, 
backed and sanctioned by the expressed wishes 
of a majority of all the legal voters of a village 
is quite another. 

The committee soon decided definitely to place 
the project before the public, and a meeting of 
the Christian Brotherhood was considered the 
most advisable time and place. The Christian 
Brotherhood is an organization of about two 
hundred business men, who stand for all that is 
best in every line of community life. The gen- 
eral order of these meetings, after a supper and 
short business session, provides for a principal 
speaker, who usually chooses his own subject. 
This discourse is followed by an open discus- 
sion. 

The board readily secured option of one of 
these meetings. They then extended an invita- 
tion to State Superintendent Stone, asking him 
to give an address at this meeting. Superin- 
tendent Stone consented to speak upon general 
educational needs of the state and ways in which 
these needs are being met. The committee then 
made further plans for the meeting, by asking 
certain prominent citizens to speak in the open 
discussion upon such phases of the subject as 
would bring the thought of the men upon the 
particular needs of Randolph. An attorney was 
delegated to draft a paper calling for a special 
school meeting, and to circulate it at the close 
of the meeting for signatures. 

Superintendent Stone’s address, while stirring 
the men to a deeper realization of Vermont’s so- 
cial, industrial and educational needs, sounded 
clearly a note of optimism in a brief recounting 
of the state’s recent progress in education. In 
the discussion that followed, the benefits which 
would accrue to Randolph from a new school 
building were Superintendent 
Stone added the compelling argument that when 
Randolph could assure the department of a 
forthcoming new building, it might have one of 
the twelve Teacher Training Courses, recently 
provided for by the state law, and to be estab- 
lished in connection with high schools which 
presented the best condition for the running 
of such courses, 


emphasized. 


Though the opposition made 
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themselves felt, the general sentiment of the 
meeting was decidedly favorable and signatures 
were readily secured for the warning of a spe- 
cial meeting. 

The Mistakes. 

In looking back it is not difficult to locate a 
mistake or two at this point. The articles were 
without doubt too radical, and naturally aroused 
opposition. The warning read in substance as 
follows: 

To see if the district will vote to build a new 
school building—f so 

To determine its location. 

To elect a committee to superintend such 
butlding. 

To appropriate and raise money. 

To authorize the Prudential Committee to 
borrow a sum of money, etc. 

This left no opening for investigation by cit- 
izen and tax payer and was doubtless a wrong 
move so early in the procedure. However, so 
much favorable comment was made that those 
most interested awaited the outcome of the meet- 
ing with considerable confidence. The opposi- 
tion took advantage of the complacency on our 
part and quietly organized. 

The meeting was called as warned on April 
21, the warning read, and on motion of a leader 
of the non-progressive element, the meeting was 
adjourned sine die. It can be imagined that 
much chagrin was abroad for the moment. But 
this action, the result of the organized effort on 
the part of the opposition, did not materially 
hurt the cause. What seemed such a telling blow 
at first blush proved a decided stepping stone to 
future achievements. Many who neither openly 
opposed the project or acknowledged their alle- 
giance were anxious to discuss it, and it became 
a very easy matter to secure signers for another 
special meeting warned for May 17th. 

Definite plans were now made for the handling 
of this meeting. Especial care was taken in 
framing the articles of the warning, which read 
in part as follows: 

To elect a committee of three to investigate 
the necessity and advisability of providing addi- 
tional school house accommodations either by 
altering and building additions to the present 
High and Primary School houses or either of 
them, or by building a new school house; and 
to bring in plans for the same and report at next 
annual district meeting in June. 

Personal Attention. 

A list was next made of the names of the in- 
fluential citizens and voters who seemed to be 
astride the proverbial fence. This list was ap- 
portioned among the members of the board, the 
high school principal and the superintendent, 
and the situation was discussed with these men 


School Soand Jounal 


as opportunity offered. As the next step the fol- 
lowing letter was drafted and printed: 

‘Dear Sir: You are already aware that a spe- 
cial school meeting for the village of Randolph 
is warned for Wednesday evening of this week, 
May 17, at 8:15 o’clock. 

“This meeting is called for the express pur- 
pose of considering the advisability of either 
making extensive alterations in the buildings of 
our present school plant, or the erection of a new 
structure or structures to replace the old ones; 
and to elect a committee to investigate our pres- 
ent conditions and needs. 

“Tt goes without saying that you, a patron of 
our schools, with at present children under in- 
struction, are greatly interested, and very much 
concerned in a matter touching so vitally the 
welfare of those of your own household. 

“Tt is hoped that you, while having in mind 
the welfare of your own children, will not forget 
the many others who attend our schools, and give 
this matter the candid and careful consideration 
which it merits. 

“Tt is hoped that this meeting will be well at- 
tended; and that the interest and welfare of our 
village be properly conserved, while definite and 
suitable action is taken. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

“Randolph, Vt., May 16, 1911.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to each parent 
and patron of the school who had the right to 
vote in the school meetings. In addressing these 
letters, the fact developed that many of the 
mothers were tax payers. Upon investigating, 
it was discovered that all women who were tax 
payers or joint tax payers with their husbands 
had a vote in school meetings. Then followed 
a quiet campaign among the ladies. The privi- 
lege of voting was a novel experience to most 
of our ladies, but they came forth graciously, 
not only with votes, but, through their subtle 
influence, with voters. If it cannot be said that 
they actually tipped the balance in favor of the 
new school building, it cannot be gainsaid that 
they materially shortened the campaign by their 
aid. 

The Special Meeting. 

The special meeting warned for May 17, car- 
ried without a hitch. According to the provi- 
sions of the warning an investigation commi't- 
tee was elected. The gentlemen chosen were 
given not only those powers as provided for in 
the warning, but in addition were authorized 
to engage an expert to assist in making investi- 
gations and estimates, and also to draw sugges- 
tive plans of a new structure, if the nature of 
their report required it. Through such ballot- 
ing as was necessary for the selection of this 
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committee, it was evident that, on this point, 
both parties were agreed. 

The month that intervened between the espe- 
cially warned meeting in May, at which this 
committee was appointed and the regular annual 
meeting in June at which they were to report, 
was a period full of interesting speculation, 
During that time the committee put in most 
thorough, conscientious and efficient work. The 
public was urged to visit the old buildings and 
see at first hand the actual conditions. There 
was a general belief that the report of this com- 
mittee would contain an honest summary of the 
situation, and whatever they recommended would 
be adopted without further discussion. 

Such proved to be the ease. At the annual 
meeting, June 20, the committee reported in 
substance, that after thorough investigation they 
had found it not feasible to repair. To make 
these old buildings comply with the require- 
ments of the State Board of Health, and prove 
satisfactory to our needs, would necessitate the 
outlay of a sum so approaching the cost of a 
new structure that such a procedure seemed in- 
advisable. They, therefore, recommended the 
erection of a new edifice throughout, and pre- 
sented a set of plans drawn by Architect Chas. 
H. Crandall. 

There was some little protest on the part of 
the conservatives, but the report was accepted 
and the plans as submitted were adopted. Al- 
though the controlling majority for this action 
was a Small one, it was nevertheless obtained and 
rightfully should have concluded the affair. 
There was now some further balloting regarding 
taxation, negotiating of loans, and advertising 
for bids. 

The Final Eruption. 

The matter seemed to have reached a success- 
ful close and right seemed to have once more 
proved its own power. There were some quiet 
congratulations exchanged among those who 
had been fighting for the best for Randolph, on 
the principle that what was good enough for our 
grandfathers is not good enough for our grand- 
children. We walked home from the meeting 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and ela- 
tion and thrilled with that gratification which is 
the pleasant experience of every contestant who 
realizes the issue for which he has struggled has 
come to a victorious close. 

But subsequent events proved that we were 
a little early in thus cheerfully assuming tri- 
umph. We had evidently failed to appreciate 
the ardor and depth of our opponents. A few 
days later some little indignation and dissatis- 
faction was discovered to still be seething in the 
souls of those who from the first had opposed the 
building proposition and it soon became evident 
that the matter was not settled. 

Therefore we were not surprised to see another 
special meeting warned for July 5th, in which 
the following article was posted: “To see if the 
district will vote to rescind the vote taken at the 
annual meeting,” June 20th. 

The Prudential Committee and those working 
with them for better school facilities, realized 
that now was the time for concerted and telling 
effort. The next victory must be of such a 
character that it should not be open to revision. 
The complacent confidence that had character- 
ized some of the earlier movements gave way to 
a determination to prove once for all that Ran- 
dolph stood for progression in school matters as 
in all municipal matters. 

For the next ten days the atmosphere seemed 
charged with “schoolhouse.” Both parties 
strove valiantly to rally their forces. The board 
invited to meet with them a number of men who 
had strongly identified themselves with the 
cause; and the “committee of fifteen” was or- 
ganized. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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SCHOOL FURNISHING IN ENGLAND 


By JOHN Y. DUNLOP, Master of Works, Shettleston School Board, Tollcross, Glasgow, Scotland 


III. CRIPPLE SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Figure 1. 


Sliding desks. The desks for cripple schools 
in England are usually made for one scholar, 
the frames are of cast iron; and the seat, book- 
board and desk are of oak. 


In Fig. 1, the seat is shown hinged to fold 
up, and the desk is made to slide horizontally, 
so that the space between the desk can be regu- 
lated to suit the ease. Fig. 2 shows the desk 
open up full. 





Figure 2. 


Ri volving Ac lion Seat Desks. 


1 show single 


Figures 3 and 
desks for special cases where 
the child has to be lifted from the wagon to its 
seat in the schoolroom. These desks are pro- 
vided with revolving seats. 

The size of the seats for special schools can 
only be determined by considering the age of 
the child and other special conditions dependent 
upon each individual ease. 

Cane Panelled Rest is used in cases of pupils 
who show signs of fatigue. 





Figure 3 


hese are made up with strong oak frames, 
Supporting a fixed cane woven frame in the 
center, and two hinged panels, one at either 
end, supported on a ratchet to allow them to be 
fixed at any convenient angle. 

Out Door Chairs. 
cases made of basket work of a size to suit each 
Separate case. 


These fittings are in some 


Figure 7 shows a wood lounge with cane 
panels, the chair is designed so that the back 
ean be adjusted to any angle. The foot rest 
can also be tipped up until it is in the same 
line as the seat. The chair is self-propelling. 

Figure 8 is also a self-propelling chair made 
by mounting a Windsor chair upon a pair of 
special wheels. This is one of the commonest 
out-door chairs at present in use. It is em- 
ployed for the reason that when a special case 
comes to hand, educational authorities immedi- 
ately are compelled to apply to the local joiner 
for assistance to make up a special chair for the 
cripple. This comes from the fact that no 
particular firm in the furniture trade considers 





Figure 4, 


it worth his time to specialize in this branch of 
school furniture. 

The other furniture used in the classroom of 
cripple schools is of the same design as that 
found in elementary schools which have already 
been explained. 





Figure 5. 


Dining Room Furniture. The bulk of the 
furniture for dining room consists of deal tables 
and small chairs. The tables should be put to- 
gether in a substantial way with tenon and 
mortise. The method adopted by some, of cut- 
ting the rails-for the framing-off square with 
the circular saw and then dowelling together 
with a couple of dowels and a block behind or 
a stub tenon about 1 inch long, the breadth of 
the rail, should not be used. Without doubt, 
cheap school furniture is made and put together 





Figure 6. 
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Figure 7. 


in an inferior manner with less work, and as 
a consequence less wages to pay. But as a rule, 
firms who prefer to make the common class of 
furniture seldom succeed in building up a sue- 
cessful business. 

Polishing. All school furniture, particularly 
such as is intended for cripple schools, should 
be French polished. The surface must be 
properly filled and the polish and spirits must 
be rubbed in such a way that no marks will be 
left. Patent glaze or slake should not be used, 
because it is a bad coating for this class of 
work and does not stand. 

Varnishing. The varnish used in connection 
with the polishing of furniture is of the white, 
hard quality, and is put.on with a flat camel- 
hair brush. 





Figure 8. 


HYGIENE. 

The board of health of Buffalo is making 
every effort to bring about, through judicious 
advertising and solicitation, the success of the 
fourth International Congress on School Hy- 
giene, to be held in that city during August, 
1913. 

Ithaca, N. Y. The board of education, fol- 
lowing a report on the splendid results of the 
systematic medical examination of school chil- 
dren, has appropriated $1,000 toward next year’s 
work. A report submitted by the school nurse 
contains the statement that the work has suf- 
fered because of the lack of a medical inspector 
al the beginning, but notwithstanding, 756 cases 
of defects were reported to parents. 

Scranton, Pa. The school board has appointed 
Dr. W. E. Keller, of the local bureau of health, 
chief medical inspector at a salary of $1,000. 
Twenty nurses at $200 each and four nurses 
for a three months’ period at $100 each have 
also been provided, making a total expenditure 
of $1,300. 








The Talking Machine as a Necessary Part of the Equipment 


in the Modern School 


By FRANCES E. CLARK, Director, Public School Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


It may seem strange to some to come to a 
serious discussion of the talking machine as a 
regular part of the equipment of the modern 
school. To a thoughtful observer, the reason 
is not far to seek. Our schools are the most 
precious possession of the commonwealth, and 
the education of the young for citizenship, the 
most important function of the state. 

As the years have come and gone, since our 
schools were first founded, many changes have 
taken place in our school plans—methods of pro- 

In the beginning, the 
following the universi- 


cedure, and viewpoints. 
classics were supreme 
ties of England. 
riched by many additions and modifications. 
In the past ten or twelve years there have 


The courses were later en- 


come more radical changes in the school plan 
than have taken place in the entire two hun 
Almost all at once, ther 
came a realization that the schools were not fit 


dred preceding years. 


ting the pupils to go out into the work-a-day 
world and earn a living under the changed con 
ditions of life, resulting from the inventing and 
manufacturing of labor-saving devices, requir 
ing a new order of labor, more skilled and in- 
telligent. 

Germany’s industrial policy, with the inevit 
able supremacy in trade, was an added impetus 
and so there came about almost a revolution of 
our whole school idea, and the introduction of 
training for a vocation, of manual training, in 
dustrial trade 


schools. commercial art schools, cooking schools, 


edueation, domestic science, 


manual arts, ete., and a complete remodeling 
of the fundamental idea, to conform to the new 
conditions of labor and the growth of a mor 
socialistic view of life and its needs. 

Special Schools. 

For the same reason there followed, soon after, 
an increased interest in the unfortunate children 
who, from various causes, have been launched 
on the world handicapped in the race by som 
physical or mental defect, in many cases, to be 
come later public charges. This occasioned an 
uperopping of special schools, to give to each 
of these abnormal, subnormal or defective little 
ones, the best possible education that that par 
ticular child could assimilate, and, if possible, 
to teach them to do some useful and self-sup 
porting work, and so we have founded public 
schools for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
crippled, the defective, the unevenly developed 
child, the criminal, the anaemie and the tuber 
cular. 

The lunch kitehens have be n opened to feed 
and nourish the starved child, to enable him to 
study better, and playgrounds everywhere for thi 
children stunted in growth and development by 
lack of proper facilities and places to play; 
“Little Mothers” classes to teach the girls to 
help their mothers to care for the babies at 
home, to check the awful ravages of infant mor- 
tality. 

All these innovations are steps in the right 
direction and make for a better and broader 
citizenship, a saner and more highly organized 
civilization. The whole manual training idea 
is Of incaleulable value to the nation. It digni 
fies labor, lifts the embryo laborer from the ranks 
of serfdom into the realm of the skilled, self-re- 
liant, self-respecting 


artisan. 

The danger of this revolution in our schools. 
like most revolutions, lie the almost fanatie 
and excessive zeal of the leaders, in the aggran- 
dizement of one idea to the exelusion of all 


others. 





The New Idea. 
order of things has come upon us 
with such suddenness that it has been found 


The new 


diffieult to adjust things without giving undue 
attention to the new, to the exclusion of the old. 
In many places, and in general, this has hap 
pened. The so-called “Bread and Butter” edu 
cation has been allowed to usurp too much of the 
time and attention of the pupils, to the neglect 
of those studies that go to developing a full 
rounded preparation for life itself. 

Necessary as is the ability to earn a dollar, the 
awakened understanding, the keen intellect, the 
vivid imagination, the quickened emotions that 
enable the wage-earner to plan his work skill 
fully, to enjoy it, to see the beauties in nature 
all about him as he works, to lighten his toil by 
thoughts of the 
pictures, music 


elevating beauties of books, 
to have a mind trained to keen 
enjoyment of life at its best, to have a heart to 
serve and love well the friends that God has 
given, to appreciate good in all, to love the good 
and follow after it—these are still greater. We 
dare not omit such training from our daily plan. 

Kduecation should give to every child, no mat- 
ter what his station, those things that fit him 
to take his place in the community, that help 
him to live a fuller and more beautiful life. The 
cultural studies in literature, poetry, art and 
musie contribute to this end in arousing the 
imagination, the emotions, the love of the beau- 
tiful. 

The Talking Machine. 

The talking machine has entered the eduea 
tional field with the purpose of furnishing a way 
to bring to the hearing of the children and youth 
a great wealth of educational matter not other- 
wise available. It is a well known fact that the 
sense of hearing is the first power of the mind 
to be developed. <A child hears almost from 
birth and in early infaney and in early child 
hood the ear is the ever open gate to the brain. 

“Little pitchers have big ears” has in it more 
of truth than proverb. Long before the ey 
power has developed sufficiently to permit of the 
child gathering knowledge of words from printed 
characters, he has aequired a working voeabu 
lary of at least 500 words, and in some eases, 
While the 
gained strength and skill enough to reproduce 
he has 


consciously, hundreds mor 


many more. organs of speech havi 


500 or more words, heard, more or le 


‘Teachers of read 

since profited by 

d to build upon the foundation 
16 


ing have long this condition 


and have learn 


of spoken language learned at home, and to fur- 
ther pursue this plan of presenting all new 
words, signs and combinations first through the 
ear. So acute is the ear and so ready the re- 
sponse to the sound waves, that parents desiring 
to have their children acquire two or more lan- 
guages at once simply employ a nurse or govern- 
ess speaking those languages. 

The study of music has been very much re- 
tarded in this country and never used for any- 
thing like its full value educationally, because 
of the impossibility of having the children hear 
really good music. The musie known and studied 
has necessarily been bounded by the horizon of 
the pupil’s own ability to produce. 

With the restricted possibilities of weak vocal 
chords, the limitations of child mind to grasp 
the grammar of the language, the field of en 
deavor has been pitifully small. 

Good Music. 

When we speak of our child studying musie, 
we have meant that our child’s eyes have suf- 
ficiently developed to begin reading notes from 
a printed staff, and that his muscles have come 
sufficiently under control to be able to pick out 
Now this is 
all wrong and at variance with our methods of 


five finger exercises on the piano. 
teaching languages. <A child should hear musie 
good musie—the best music, almost from birth 

hear it over and over, again and again, but 
always the beautiful, the right sort of musie, all 
the years of his childhood, then, when he comes 
to the place in the school course where he must 
begin to study printed symbols, he brings to it 
his accumulated knowledge of years of previous 
hearing of the music itself. 

The talking machine touches this vital spot 
in educational work. It makes possible to do 
what has never before been attainable, viz., the 
hearing of the real musie before the study of its 
form and content, and during all the years of 
school work in music, it illustrates in concrete 
from every fact and theory given in lessons. 

There is no other one theory in our whole 
school course of study that so reaches and stirs 
the emotional and aesthetie nature of the child, 
as does music—no other that so arouses the im- 
aginative faculties. 

A writer has said that musie is the fourth 
great elemental need of man; first, food; second, 
clothing; third, shelter; fourth, musie. It is 
quite certain that there is no other one thing so 
universally used, so universally loved—it is 
truly the one common language of all nations, 
races and civilizations. 

The History of Music. 

It is just as important and just as interesting 
to learn the history of music, as it has grown up 
since the beginning of the race, as to know any 
other phase of history. It is just as much a part 
of a well rounded education to know the litera- 
ture of music as to know any other literature, 
as of art, or of various languages, countries and 
peoples. 

As a 


should know the 


matter of intelligence, on 


common 
great musie of the world, its 
masters and creators, its schools and periods of 
growth, its national characteristics, as well as 
the great poetry, prose and drama of the world. 

We are often stigmatized as being an un- 
musical people, as having no taste in music, not 
knowing nor appreciating the difference between 
good and bad music. This has, also, been par- 
tially true in years past, owing to the exigencies 
of empire building and remoteness from the 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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A “man-teacher” was wanted, two valleys to 
the westward—for physical reasons mainly. I 
was large and growing, and had thrown one of 
their foremost citizens off a country store stoop, 
and I got the school. 

I opened and conducted on conventional lines. 
The bell rang; the noise ceased just inside the 
door; lessons were reasonably prepared; the 
hush and expectancy could be put upon them 
at will: I was at last a schoolmaster. Yet 
every night brought an indefinable dissatisfac- 
tion, a slight nausea of the day’s work, usually 
relieved by the free associations of the evening, 
to recur as the school was re-entered in the morn- 
ing. Chronic cramp somehow pervaded the 
schoolroom, a sort of repression and shallow 
breathing of the spirit. 

Then came the institute, and high anticipa- 
tions. Up there at the court house at the top 
of the county would be many to know my 
troubles and give help. It did go better after 
that week, but mainly because I learned that 
there was little to learn of the best of them, 
saw the same strain and questing in their eyes 
too, read my own doubts in their minds, and 
eame back feeling that things were at least go- 
ing average well in the neighborhood, and that 
the strains and harassments undoubtedly felt 
all around were normal to school teaching in 
the country. 

I Work. 

The long term passed as a success. The 
school was undoubtedly “governed.” Two girls 
and a boy blazed into a part of the arithmetic 
that had long been dark Africa there, and one 
passed teacher’s examination. Monthly “speak- 
ing’ brought out a few set-smile-faced mothers. 
But after all I moved among them as an alien 
organism—the teacher, sober and conventionally 
acceptable. Pleasant things were said that last 
day, and I caught fugitive gleams from young 
eyes, hints of heart and comradeship, that stirred 
me strangely. But I kept to appropriate ver- 
trebration, and turning the old key handed it 
to the director and passed, not out of their 
lives—never having been in them—but out of 
the valley and over the hill. 

Early next fall came invitation to teach the 
school again. I declined. Offer of increased 
Salary followed, and after that a letter urging 
me to ecme over and see them about it any- 
way. Swift cross-country brought me out at 
mid forenoon on Doble’s hill overlooking the 
valley. It was a fair scene, rich in garner and 
Yet the 
of that drab schoolhouse brought back 
so strongly the feeling of cramp and repression 

of ribbed tension and unnaturalness, that I 
nearly decided not to go down. 

The Return. 

hen Old Brimmer Crane came out of the 
woods with a squirrel gun, and drew gradually 
to talk of other days. Directly below us the 
first axe had struck—Judd Melvin’s—and for 
forty years, so he told, it hardly ceased biting 
into the big trees, acre by acre. “Took a man 
that, all alone that way; nothing to fall back 


herds, woodlands and sheltered homes. 


sight 


“THIS IS THE PLACE” 


By FREDERIC BRUSH, M. D. 


on, no woman there in three years. 
Judd’s grandson on the reaper now. What 
would he think to get down with a sickle be- 
tween the stumps and hump from sun-up to 
dark? But he is a good man, too, and has his 


That is 


troubles as well as the old fellows. Gets things 
done, same as his grandfather. Half the lower 
farm, where they are cutting second hay, was 
nothing but bullfrogs when he took it. They 
laughed at him, first years, but not any more. 
Raising up a couple of boys, too, that are worth 
any man’s time. Ought to be—finer woman 
never died young. 

“That’s Baker, Chet Baker, going up the dug 
road—and his girl. They say she’s smarter’n 
crimped lightning, and liable to breed a fret in 
the valley—when she cuts loose. The old ones 
are all gone—all but me, and Ark Badger. But 
*twas great stock, and stock’s the thing after all. 
See how it holds. Look at that whole sweep of 
valley—farms, mills, roads, buildings and all; 
great things down there—great things to do. 
But they’ll do it, got the right stuff in the bones. 
Wish I was eighteen, along with you. Look at 
it, look at it! Look at the land and the timber 
and the folks. Talk of your West—here it is. 
This is the place, boy. This is the place!” 

He passed into the woods, and I sat for an 
hour watching the life below. The grain fell, 
the furrow turned brown for another year, a 
dog in a stone row played noisily the old game 
of life and death with.a woodechuck. A child 
was whipped, a lad behind a grape arbor strug- 
gled to kiss a girl, far away was a gleam of 
river and the smoke and thud of continental 
trafic. “This is the place;” old Brimmer’s 
thought was sinking through the impressionable 
tissue of youth. “This is the place.” I called 
it aloud, and hurried down into the valley. 

The Fall Term. 

About eleven o’clock of the first day of the 
second term George Bennett’s team with a load 
of oats stuck in soft ground below the school- 
house. The children fussed in their seats, but 
looked straight ahead, or at me. The old, miser- 
able fear-stiffness was upon us. 

“Come out,” I said, “every one of you, little 
and big, and help; this is the place.” They 
followed wonderingly. The horses got two 
apples apiece and soft hands from the girls. 
We dug the wheels out a little and got hold- 
twenty-two of us, girls and all. Five little 
ones pushed on a rake handle. At the word the 
load fairly jumped to hard ground. How they 
yelled! They will never forget that lesson in 
co-operation. Bennett got a mind-stir, too. 
He tells about it yet. 

Back in the schoolroom we set to work 
figuring it out—load-weight, roughly the verti- 
eal lift, part done by each of the twenty-two 
(here was fun) and by the horses. The dinner 
bell went over till twelve-twenty. The problem 
lasted two days, and led profitably and pleasant- 
ly far into questions of weights of grains, horse 
draft, good roads, wide or narrow tires, and the 
laws and applications of levers. The male 
neighborhood brooded profoundly over the moot 
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points of whiffletree-hitch and “advantage on the 

evener.” Tales of great deeds, by lifting men 

and pulling teams, came in daily, and were 

worked toward good English composition. I 

barely saved the woodshed from overturn by a 

burst of experimental co-operative exuberance. 
We Begin Work. 

This was the beginning of a work through 
which the school reached out and clasped a 
territory of eight square miles, and was in 
turn embraced and reacted on by all the neigh- 
borhood. There was of course a period of grave 
doubt, and a longer one of keenest criticism. 
Two children were withdrawn for a time. Yet 
the school won fairly in the first eight weeks. 
There was no gainsaying results—products. 

At first these were mainly physical, apparent- 
ly. We began at home. The schoolyard fence 
needed repair. Two boys and two girls were 
made a committee to work it out—board feet of 
lumber, kind and setting of posts, nails, labor, 
ete. They reported in writing, with crude draw- 
ings, and were led to defend the plans in open 
debate. The directors became interested and 
furnished material, and we did the work in an 
afternoon, capping it with a new form of boy- 
proof top rail that has resisted well to this day. 

Teaching material began to show all about us. 
We could only wonder how it had been over- 
looked that unhappy first year. Dread-dumb 
mathematics came out of the depressing brown 
covers and became companionable, even friend- 
ly. We papered, carpeted, shingled, squared 
and cubed that little schoolhouse till it grew 
quite too familiar, and we .went to the farms 
for larger problems. Why had I tried to teach 
wood-measure without the wood? There it was 
on the hill in plain view. Five of the pupils 
measured forty cords, and when half through the 
owner and chopper left it to them and used 
their figures in settlement. 

Circumference and Diameter—O dear! 
Measure the water pail rim—now across—figure. 
Ah, Old Robinson was a rather trusty man after 
all, and out for the truth. Every round object 
got taped that week, and better known. It came 
to us that horses tired unusually on the sweep 
of the cider mill. Two from the school by a 
single measure and ten minutes timing were 
able to show that the distance traveled, with 
fairly heavy draft, was twice greater than any 
farmer had thought, and horses began to be 
used better there. 

We Continue. 

Soon the neighborhood was bringing hard 
knots to us. The mill dam was to be raised. 
With two carpenter’s levels we staked out the 
new backwater level (unexpectedly extensive) 
and prevented probable law suits. The parents 
were now working with us, and the snapping of 
old mental adhesions was heard in the land. 
Much was accomplished out of the regular 
school hours. There was developmental work 
for all. Sex and size seemed to raise little 
barrier to fullest occupation and expression. 

Would the big spring run to Felton’s upper 
house—the route and the cost? The school went 

(Concluded on Page 63) 











BUENA VISTA SCHOOL GROUP. 


COTTAGE SCHOOLS IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


The Cottage School is a modern development 
in School Architecture which originated and 
has grown from the desire of school authorities 
to erect buildings which should, in the greatest 
measure, obviate the faults of multi-room build- 
ings. Especially the ever-present dangers of 
panic and fire, the inflexibility and the great 
cost of large buildings have been in the minds 
of cottage-school designers. 

To Dr. R. W. Corwin, a public spirited citizen 
of Pueblo, Colo., himself neither schoolman 
nor architect, must be given credit for first 
suggesting and planning a cottage school in the 
west and to his forcible description of its ad- 
vantages is due the present interest in this type 
of school plant. Of the number of cities and 
towns in Colorado which have taken up the idea 
during the past three years, none has erected 
more satisfactory schools on the unit plan than 
Colorado Springs. 

Advantages of Unit. 

The most obvious advantage of the Cottage 
School is its adaptability to the needs of a 
growing district. The many-roomed building 
is usually ahead or behind of the number of 
children. Rooms are either crowded awaiting a 
time when there shall be a sufficient number of 
children to warrant an addition or there are 
vacant rooms intended for a future development 


which may never come. The unit plan admits 
of erecting a building, or room, when there is 
need for it, and hence there is no waste. 

The homelike character which may be given 
cottage groups of schoolrooms has been found 
of considerable value. ‘“The young child, reared 
in the quiet of home, encounters no greater 
ordeal than that of entering school. The con- 
fusion of the hundreds of noisy pupils of the 
ordinary ward school, the strangeness of en- 
vironment, and the experience of new duties, 
all combine to produce a nervous tension if not a 
considerable mental strain. This is reduced to 
a minimum in the cottage system; the more 
homelike, smaller buildings appear less formid- 
able, the child comes more in contact with those 
of his own age and less with older ones, and the 
usual rigid discipline is unnecessary.” 

The Administration Side. 

From the administrative standpoint, each 
cottage is a complete working unit, not inter- 
fering in its program or discipline with its 
neighbors, great freedom for such special work 
as music, gymnastics, recesses is possible. 

The fire and panic dangers of large buildings 
are probably the best arguments for the cottage 
With boilers 
building there is little 


school. isolated in a_ separate 


danger of fire and still 
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less chance of communication. 

panic is practically obviated. 
Similarly the possibility of communicable dis- 

eases is removed. 


The danger of 


Except on the open play- 
ground children mingle only with their imme- 
diate classmates and the contact of large num- 
ber of corridors altogether absent. 

Advocates of the cottage plan find the possi- 
bility of having light 
all directions essential advantages of the 
one-room buildings. Some of the earlier schools 
frankly discard the established principles of 
unilateral lighting, and as will be shown later, 
advance novel schemes for lighting and ventila- 
tion. Unquestionably it is desirable at times 
to be able to draw light from every point of the 
cempass, but it seems not to be worth while to 
subject children to confusing 
harmful double shadows. 

Similarly window ventilation is of undoubted 
value but whether air currents should be relied 
upon to the exclusion of a well designed ventilat- 
ing system must be questioned. Even the most 
sceptical hygienist, who rightfully finds fault 
with artificial ventilation, cannot but recognize 
the dangers of continued drafts, especially in 
more vigorous climate. 


and ventilation from 


erosslights or 


Other Advantages. 

Other advantages of the cottage school as 
summarized by Dr. Corwin may be briefly cited 
as follows: 

“There is no waste room for corridors or stair- 
ways. 

“There is no particular need of fire drill with 
its nervous strain on certain children. 

“The work of cleaning is much reduced be- 
cause there are no halls or stairways to sweep 
and dust. 

“There is no noise of passing classes. 

“Buildings and grounds may more easily be 
supervised. 

“View from ground floor windows is attrac- 
tive to children, being near to nature. 

“Buildings cost less than multi-room schools.” 

This last assertion has been questioned by 
actual While the 


surface 


experience. 
cheaper, the 


buildings are 
occupied is much 
greater and the combined cost is slightly high- 
er than the multi-room schools. 

The Liller School. 
Liller school of which the admin- 
istration building, the boiler house, and the 
several cottages have been completed, has been 
designed to incorporate all of the advantages 
of the Cottage school enumerated above. ‘Two 
additional two-room and two one-room cottages 
will complete the The site is a half 
block of will ultimately be 
covered. 


land 


The new 


group. 


ground which 
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The administration building alone has a 
basement. Here located the janitor’s 
quarters, consisting of four rooms and a bath, 
a locker room for the athletic teams, two sets 


are 


of showers for boys and girls, two store rooms, 
and a manual training room. 

In the first story are two schoolrooms, be- 
whieh that slides 
down into the basement, thus throwing the two 


tween is a solid partition 
rooms together for auditorium purposes. The 
corridor Walls are fitted with cloak racks, above 
whieh at each end, there is a niche for statuary. 
At one end of the corridor is a library and stairs 
to basement, and at the other is the principal’s 
with toilet 
is a 


and 


Ce »vered 


office and teachers’ rest 
closet. In front of 
porch, capable of accommodating a class for out- 


room, 
the corridor 


ot-door work whenever the weather permits. 
The One-Room Buildings. 


The one-room buildings are intended for kin- 
dergarten purposes, and are placed in the rear 
corners of the property, so as to secure play- 
grounds and entranees separate from the rest 
of the group. Each of these buildings consists 
of one schoolroom, with corridor, teachers’ room 
and porch, also two toilet rooms entered both 
from the playground and from the schoolroom 
by means of the open entry in the middle. ‘This 
open entry effectually disconnects the toilets 
the and the 
teacher to go to them without leaving the build- 


from schoolrooms, yet enables 
ing. 

The two-room buildings are similar to the 
administration building, each with two class- 
rooms, a corridor for cloaks, a teachers’ room 
and a porch. 

In the 


been placed on three sides, but all other class- 


kindergarten rooms, windows have 
rooms are left hand lighted. Those rooms where 
students face the front have two rear windows, 
but these are kept well in the corners so as 
to leave a large wall space directly in front of 
the teacher. In addition to the above, all rooms 
adjacent to porches have windows onto same 


for supervision, and all rooms have high win- 


dews opening into corridors, but these latter 
are more for ventilation than for light. 
Heating and Ventilation. 
All classrooms are heated by direct steam 
radiators located under windows. The radi- 


ators are connected by an underground piping 
system with the central boiler plant under 
toilet The control of the radiators as 
well as of the ventilating coils is automatie. 


rooms. 


For ventilation, a complete gravity system 
has been installed, consisting of heat and vent 
stacks in classroom, with the necessary ducts, 
coils, dampers, ete. The heating coils are au- 
tcmatieally controlled. All outer windows ure 


titted with glass wind shields so that they may 
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MAIN BUILDING, BUENA VISTA SCHOOL. 


Dur- 
ing mild weather the corridor windows are low- 


be opened without causing direct drafts. 


ered, enabling cross ventilation. 

The heating stacks are provided with evapo- 
rating pans, by which the humidity of the class- 
room air is kept constant. 


The plans for the group were drawn by archi- 


tects Mac Laren and Thomas of Colorado 
Springs. 


Buena Vista School. 

The Buena Vista School was constructed in 
1910 and separate buildings, 
occupying an entire block of ground and costing 
approximately $36,000. The buildings are con- 
structed of buff, glazed brick, trimmed with 
The design is Spanish, 


consists of six 


white artificial stone. 
very plain, ornamented just enough to relieve 
the monotony of the straight outlines. 

The group consists of a main building which 
contains an auditorium, separated by sliding 
partitions into three rooms. As will be seen 
by the illustrations, the side 
rooms are utilized for kindergarten purposes. 
In the front is a library and an office for the 

The interior finish is exceedingly 
Floors and wood-trim are hard maple 


accompanying 


principal. 
simple. 
and the walls are plastered. 

A feature of the building is the bath which 
Space has 
also been arranged here for manual training 


has been fitted up in the basement. 


and domestic science. 


The four cottages flank the main building. 


ASSEMBLY HALL 


Each has a seating capacity of forty-eight 

children and is fitted with a cloak rack and 

sanitary drinking fountain. A rest room econ- 

tains a couch for emergencies and a wash basin. 
Lighting. 

The lighting of the classrooms deserves espe- 
cial mention. Short windows are placed on 
both sides and at the rear, extending from the 
ceilings and is reflected down upon the desks 
boards. The position of the windows and the 
broad overhanging eaves keep out most of the 
direct rays of the sun. On the other hand the 
light reflected from the outer walls and the 
ground surrounding the building strikes the 
ceilings, and is reflected down upon the desks 
in a soft, mild radiance. The theory upon which 
the lighting is planned in intended to do away 
with the heavy shadows caused in unilateral 
lighting. It requires an unusually bright atmos- 
phere and a nearly vertical sun. That the Colo- 
rado Springs authorities are not altogether satis- 
fied with the scheme seems to be evident from 
the substitution of side lighting in the Liller 
school. 

For the use of the drawings and several 
photographs illustrating this description we are 
indebted to Superintendent Carlos M. Cole of 
the Colorado Springs Schools. Dr. Cole has 
taken a deep interest in the problems of ade- 
quate building accommodations and his thorough 
study of the Cottage School led to its adoption 
in Colorado Springs. 
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STYLES IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By C. H. B. SCHAEFER, Designer, Chicago, IIl. 


When a cominunity erects a school building 
its people want to make the most of their op- 
portunity. One of the important problems often 
neglected is the style of art in which it should 
be finished. There is, without doubt, more re- 
sponsibility in deciding this question for school- 
houses than for any other class of buildings. 
The result will be looked upon as an example, 
it will determine the building taste of those who 
build in the vicinity; it is possible of becoming 
a leading note in a harmonious group. Why 
then miss the opportunity to have some style 
about the building? If it is beautiful it will 
awaken in the vouth the desire for refinement 
that leads to good citizenship. 


Study is hard work of the mind. 
Good powers of judgment and a reliable mind 
cannot be formed any other way. Instead of 
trying to disguise this truth, as is often the case, 
why not encourage the studious by making their 
surroundings attractive! No style of art was 
ever evolved without attendant hard study. 


sensible, 


Seeking the Significant. 

The expense of the plain and economical 
building is not increased by providing for fu- 
ture decorations. This is infinitely more de- 
sirable than having an ornate building with 
commonplace details. The schoolhouse decora- 
tions should represent its studies, but not by 
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Fig. 1. CLASSIC STYLE. 

The details symbolize Greek mythology, the egg and 
dart molding being derived from the egg shaped balls 
placed on a table to represent the Orphiec procreative 
_— pervading the earth and released by light- 
ning. 


devices that are already over-familiar. There 
are Other seasons than the four in the catalogue; 
other ages of man than the seven ages. Seek 
that which is less known. It whets the intel- 
lectual appetite. 


It is better to omit the copying of some stand- 
ard carving detail, and in its stead plant a vine 
by the entrance door, adopt its leaf or flower sug- 
gestion in the stone ornamentation and further 
develop it in the woodwork, glass and walls 
within. Thereupon leave this lesson out of the 
drawing-book copy. Save that much from the 
pupils’ time besides presenting the lesson in 
actual practice, a more beautiful and enduring 
way. 

Study the less known past of the locality— 
way, way back. It will be found full of new 
suggestions. Present the moralities as applied 
to the daily affairs of the pupils, not in hack- 
neyed terms foreign to youthful experience. A 
motto that is ineffaceable in the walls carries 
more weight with it than when carried from 
the closed page or the tongue. 

Assemble the features of the building in this 


way and it will be seen how much good may be 
accomplished by the employment of art. 








Fig. 2. STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL. 

True Gothic style, continuous in development. Spokes 
might yet be put into the rose window, a middle col- 
umn in the tower windows and the roof in the fore- 
ground could be of vaulted stone by the addition of 
fiying buttresses to brace it. 


Awakening Local Resources. 

It is not enough to plan a school building for 
the rising generation alone. The “grown up” 
people have a business lesson to learn. All the 
trades that enter into a building composition 
should find encouragement. Local materials, 
manufactures and workmanship should be awak- 
ened. When they do not come up to require- 
ments, acquisitions from distant markets will 
be found instructive. Talent engaged from 
other centers will also prove equally instructive 
to the home craftsmen. If only a small part of 
local accomplishments prove acceptable the re- 
mainder will have been prepared for future oc- 
casions. 

The building of a school, in the hands of a 
capable genius, becomes an instrument for cul- 
tivating the prosperity of the contemporary gen- 
eration, as well as for instructing its future peo- 


ple. That two-fold service is well worth ac- 





Fig. 3. DETAIL FROM THE ALHAMBRA. 


Showing what a study in calculation Sarascenic dec- 
oration originally involved. 
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complishment. But where is talent for that? 
Probably it is the country banker, a versatile 
man who has the welfare of his town’s people at 
heart, who is among them and a party to their 
endeavors. Possibly it is a younger man who 
is glad to grasp an opportunity for developing 
a variety of business interests and growing up 
with them. 

The personal knowledge of local operations 
acquired is better than any form of security 
put on paper because such a person is invalu- 
able and should, does, receive prompt co-opera- 
tion. It is the legitimate sphere of his profes: 
sion, not the shaving of notes, the cornering of 
money for fictitious interest or the irksome 
bonding of the unborn. The healthier the busi- 
ness basis the firmer the foundations of art, the 
more enduring the style resulting. 

School Architecture an Expression of Life. 

The social conditions of a people are bound 


to speak out in their school building. Every- 


thing in it and about it will relate the story of 
their lives, whether by commitment or omission, 
It becomes historical of their labors and con- 
ditions and cannot be falsified. 


Its builders will 
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SAILOR'S DERIVATIVES. NORMAN STYLE 
Fig. 4. NORMAN EXAMPLE. 

The details representing sea-faring business; an un- 
finished style because the sea kings were driven from 
their coasts in Europe. 
be compared with other communities. Always, 
however, appreciation of home talent and search 
abroad among neighboring communities for im- 
provements will tell a creditable tale. 

As the pupil in the little red schoolhouse was 
wont to cast aside his studies to pitch into real 
work when occasion demanded, so should we 
consider the external relations of our modern 
building. 

Now that we have considered the importance 
of being appropriate and of recognizing embryo 
resources, it is safe to consider some of the grand 
building styles. We will not become imitators, 
neglectful of. our own powers, neither weak 
copyists nor charlatans. 


The Historic Styles. 
The fact most worthy of notice about any of 
the historical styles of architecture is that they 


were evolved in a sensible manner, precisely 
similar to that I have just outlined. 
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Fig. 5. 


The next important fact to be comprehended 
is that those qualities we admire in a historical 
style of architecture were unknown to the people 
who evolved that style. Care should, therefore, 
be taken to avoid this professional sophistica- 
tion of architecture, and possibly, many similar 
misrepresentations of past examples and inten- 
tions. 
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T AMERIGAN DETAIL OVER A DOORWAY 
RIRBING THKS PERSONS VO ION, TRAVELS, ET 
Fig. 6. ANCIENT AMERICAN STYLE 


Detail from over a doorway in Chichenitza, 
describing a certain person’s vocation 
wars 


Yucatan, 
voyages and 


We may benefit by comparison with other 
achievements and employ this or that style in a 
moderate way that will be helpful and produc- 
tive of good results—a kind of cosmopolitan ap- 
plication. But to go to extremes is to become 
involved in two kinds of construction at once: 
one to support the building and one to support 
the faney work. Ornament loses dignity as it 
becomes superficial. 

The classie style which emanated from Greece 
is now most in favor. It was evolved in con- 
sideration of home materials, convenient 
struction and a warm climate. The ornamenta- 
tion was symbolical and was, also, not decorated 
but painted in symbolical colors. Its workmen 
were graceful of person and thereby able to com- 
pound seulpturesque proportions. Their temples 
were and their relations 


con- 


studied in mythology 


therewith. The style became Roman with a 
change in structural outline. The arch was 


added to the eclumn and lintel. The details 

which were intellectually evolved are still the 

Same in modern application. They may be ob- 

tained in every kind of material manufactured. 

Public taste this style 

houses and other publie works. 
Gothic Architecture a Growth. 

The Gothie style is quite different in prin- 
ciple. Its construction is a growth. The masonry 
walls were erected as far as strength would per- 
mit. Then flying buttresses were added to se- 
cure further extension, roof bracing and so on. 
Panels in woodwork were evolved in the 


associates with court- 


same 
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manner. 
its stage. 


Each succeeding step was complete in 

Sometimes the finished work, even, 
might receive additions. The details are pic- 
turesque representations of natural foliage. The 
popular mind associates the Gothic style with 
church affairs. Carried out in square-head con- 
struction, still retentive of its points, it becomes 

Tudor style, reminiscent of the early monas- 
teries. 

The Saracenic is the most elaborately deco- 
rative of all the Its ornamentation was 
evolved with the geometrical lesson it taught the 
worker and his observers. It the liberal 
schooling of the oriental. It imposed a concep- 
tion of quantities and system. Enriched with 
draperies it became a fitting setting for the re- 
pose which followed the disciplinary dance. It is 
becomingly applied to theaters and places of 
luxurious amusement, even now a kind of recom- 
pense for the day’s labors. 

Some 


styles. 


was 


styles were unfinished. One of these is 


So Sie 


AN ENTRANCE. 


Fig. 7 
Classic in style with Gothic 
detail, designed by C. H. B 
classic style, gothic style, etc., 
of architecture because constructed on the same mod 
ern principle and have nothing in common with the 
various ancient practices. 
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the Norman, whose people were robbed of their 
shore possessions and driven to piracy before 
they brought their details of water motives to 
ornamental perfection. The style is kin to the 
stone-carved Saxon calendars. It is the an- 
cient art of northern Europe that was broken 
in upon by the intellectually conquesting 
Southerner. 
Romanesque and Native American Architecture. 
The Romanesque is an example of those styles 
which are a combination of other styles, the 
Gothic and Roman in this case. In its modern 
application to library buildings, it may be con- 
sidered the only style of which the modern ex- 
amples are an improvement on the past. 
America is an outdoor country. Its architec- 
ture, in the central Americas, is inside-out in 
consequence. Mounds to the tops of which cook- - 
ing and its attendant heat were removed, and 
interiors for storage, are the chief characteris- 
tics. The ornamentation corresponds to recited 
traditions when rightly comprehended. These 
relate to subsistory operations, history and a 
high standard of natural government that is 





Fig. 8 FOUNDERS’ TOWER, 
LEGE, OXFORD. 
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Tudor Gothic. 


worthy of investigation. It is the least archi- 
tectural of styles and the nearest expression of 
a system of economic development such as I 
have just outlined. 

That which is radically different about our 
methods today is that education is separated 
from the work to be done. We represent the 
entire building on paper, in miniature, build 
the parts at a distance from each other by ma- 
chinery, and then assemble them at the building 
to fit and put together. 

Illiterate Modern Art. 

We can go into the market, buy the machine- 
made style of architecture, and put it up on 
short notice. It is the way to build a factory 
or a structure that will profit by a lavish dis- 
play of commercialized art. A school building 
should take advantage of these facilities but not 
be governed by them. 

Remember that a few years ago there was a 
great display of ingenious decoration, especially 
in jig-sawed woodwork. The first person handy 
who could punch holes, trace curls and stick on 
scallops was considered competent to embellish 
a building. Today that work is on the scrap 

(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By WM. B. 


Drawing. 

The free-hand drawing and art rooms should 
oecupy the space of two or more class units. 
They should north light preferably 
through toothed skylight (studio light) with its 
base about 6 feet from the floor. They should 
be equipped with storage cases for the pupils’ 
drawing boards and materials, adjustable draw- 
ing tables, small tables for still-life subjects, a 
model table for life posing, zine lined storage 
cases modeling clay and work, and a sink with 
hot and cold water. A cork panel on the wall 
opposite the skylight will be of aid to the in- 
structor in arranging and criticizing class work 
and for exhibitions; the best grade of cork 
carpet answers the purpose admirably. 

Mechanical drawing is required of all stu- 
dents in manual training, and the equivalent of 
two class units will be required. They should 
be well lighted and equipped with drawing 
tables, drawing boards and tools. An economi- 
cal method of storing the same is effected by : 
special designed drawing table holding the 
boards as well as the students’ individual tools. 
There should also be a large table with drawing 
top and drawers and a blueprint frame. 

Domestic Science. 

This department will require a room for 
cooking, with storeroom, one or preferably two 
sewing rooms with fitting rooms, and a laundry. 
These rooms are best, if conveniently grouped 
with sunny exposure and good light. 

The cooking room should be of ample propor- 
tion (about one and one-half class units will 
suffice) and should be equipped with a cooking 
table arranged to hold the individual cooking 
utensils, and provided with sinks. A gas burner, 
or preferably two, and portable oven will be re- 
quired for each student, and a combination gas 
and coal range will complete the equipment. In 
the more elaborate rooms an electric oven will 
be required for demonstrations by the teacher. 

A convenient, well lighted storeroom with 
small refrigerator for perishable supplies is a 
necessity. A great deal will be added to the 
effectiveness of the instruction by providing a 
small model dining room where the girls may be 
instructed in table setting and serving. In fact, 


receive 


ITTNER, Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Concluded from our August Tasue.) 


the most complete equipments demand a house- 
keeping suite consisting of living room, bed 
room, bath room, pantry and kitchen, complete- 
ly furnished for instruction in household duties. 

The laundry will require the space of a class 
unit and should be equipped with a nest of 
laundry tubs, a clothes dryer and stationary 
ironing boards, equipped with electrie irons. 

One or more sewing rooms are necessary. 
These may be of class unit size and should have 
a fitting room. Each room should be equipped 
with sewing tables and machines. The tables 
should be arranged to hold the students’ caps, 
aprons, and work, or storage cases should be 
provided for the purpose. The fitting rooms 
should have storage cases for materials and the 
hanging of unfinished garments, a fitting plat- 
form, skirt and bust forms, and a pier mirror. 
Both the fitting and sewing room should have a 
fixed ironing board with electric iron. 

Manual Training. 

The woodworking room should be of ample 
floor space (not less than 50 square feet per 
pupil) to accommodate classes of from twenty- 
four to thirty pupils. 

The benches should be substantial and rigidly 
secured to the floor and should be provided with 
drawers to hold the individual tools. The tools 
used in common should be conveniently ar- 
ranged on the bench back or in a 
drawer. 

If floor space will permit, an instructor’s 
bench surrounded with a raised tier of seats will 
aid the instructor in his work. A grindstone, 
glue heater and glue bench will complete the 
equipment of the shop. 


common 


The woodturning room should be somewhat 
larger than the woodworking room, as additional 
space will be necessary to receive the lathes. 
These may be of the belt or individual motor- 
driven type. The equipment will be complete 
with a tool room where the tools used in com- 
mon by the students are stored; a storage room 
arranged with coils for the storage and drying 
of the lumber; a preparation room containing 
motor-driven cross-cut and circular saw, where 
the lumber is cut to shape for class exercises; 
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and a finishing room where the articles are var- 
nished and finished; this room should have a 
fireproof receptacle to hold the paint, oil and 
varnish. 

A moulding room to accommodate twenty- 
four pupils should be 24 to 30 feet wide and 
about 40 feet in length. This will provide the 
necessary space for the moulding troughs, melt- 
ing furnaces and floor space for making up and 
pouring the flasks. A cupola furnace is not 
necessary as it is only in the more elaborate 
schools that iron moulding is attempted. A 
small furnace for the melting of soft metals is 
all that is required in the majority of cases. 

The forge should be equipped for 
twenty to twenty-four pupils and will require ¢ 
floor area of 50 square feet per pupil. It should 
be equipped with down draft forges and under- 
ground piping. <A separate room to contain a 
fan, blower and motor will add much to the 
comfort of the shop. <A drill press, punch and 
shears, a power hammer, a wet grinder and a 
filing bench for each two students will complete 
the equipment for this room. 

The machine shop should be about 24 by 60 
feet to afford the necessary floor space for the 
machines and filing benches. Machine tools to 
accommodate sixteen students is all that is re- 
quired, as the number in the fourth year’s work 
will rarely exceed this. 


room 


The machines should be 
of standard make and selected for simplicity 
rather than complication, while one or two of 
the more elaborate tools may be installed for 
the use of the more skillful students and the 
instructor. 

Gymnasia. 

If physical training is to be compulsory, two 
gymnasia will be found a necessity. The min- 
imum size of these rooms would be 25 to 30 by 
70 feet, and the minimum story height would be 
14 feet. The ideal size would be 50x80 feet 
with a story height of 18 feet, which must be 
increased if a running track be installed. Be- 
sides the necessary apparatus the rooms should 
pe provided with steel storage cases for dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs and wands. Dressing rooms 
equipped with lockers for sections of fifty pupils 
each, with one or two showers for the girls, and 
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showers and plunge for the boys, will add much 
io the completeness of the equipment. 

Opinions differ widely on the practicability of 
a running track as they can only be installed 
in the larger rooms, are seldom used in class 
work, and are very expensive. Unless the con- 
ditions are most favorable for their installa- 
tions, they had better be omitted. 

Library. 

A high school is not complete without its li- 
brary. This is the room in which the pupil will 
spend his unoccupied periods, and it should be 
well lighted and equipped with reading tables 
end metal book stacks. 

If the school is of large dimension a separate 
book, or stack room will be found a necessity, 
and the equipment should be such as is found 
in public libraries. 

Rest Rooms. 

There should be rest rooms for both teachers 
and pupils. Large rooms are not necessary, but 
they should be well located and equipped for the 
use of pupils and teachers who are indisposed 
and who need simple medical attention, with an 
epportunity for rest and relaxation. 

Auditorium. 

The growing demand for the use of high 
school auditoriums for evening lectures and 
purposes other than strictly school use, demands 
that they be located on the ground or first 
floor, and near the main entrance of the build- 
ing. They should be capable of seating the en- 
tire school, and should be well lighted, with the 
windows arranged for darkening curtains, and 
should be provided with sufficient exits to en- 


able their vacation within two minutes. It goes 
without saying that auditoriums are strictly 


speaking halls, and should be proportioned to 
obtain the best acoustic results. 

The stage should be of ample proportions, 
with sufficient width to accommodate stage set- 
ting for the class plays, large choruses, and 
other exercises. 

Office. 

The administrative office of the building 
should consist of a general and private office, a 
small reception room, and a storage vault for 
records. The group should be located near the 
main entrance and conveniently arranged to fa- 
cilitate the work of the school. 

Lockers. 

The practice of lining the corridors of a high 
school with lockers should not be encouraged. 
Lockers should be placed in large, well lighted 
and ventilated rooms where they can receive 
proper supervising care. If, for economical rea- 
sons, they are placed in corridors they should be 
recessed and ventilated by a system of ducts ex- 
hausting the air from the corridors. 

Lunch Rooms. 

The lunch room forms a very necessary part 
of a large high school. The short lunch period 
prevents all, except those living in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the school, from leaving the 
building at noon. The room should be ample in 
size and equipped with long serving counters 
and a kitchen with convenient service entrance. 

Mechanical Plant. 

If our schcol is of large dimensions, necessary 
rooms must be arranged to house the mechanical 
plant, and they should be planned for instruc- 
tion, as well as convenience. 

Creating a Plan. 

Having considered the various units which go 
to make up the high school, let us assemble 
them, assuming we are planning a building to 
accommodate 800 or 1,000 pupils. 

The organization of our school demands study 
halls to seat two-thirds of the students. We 
will place these along the main corridor on each 
floor; first, for ease of circulation; second, for 
the purpose of opening them ensuite with li- 
brary on the second floor; third, for convenience 
to the main stairways; and will fix their maxi- 
mum width at twenty-eight feet in the interest 
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of perfect light. The library we will increase 
in depth to 38 feet, in order to accommodate the 
maximum number of readers, and on account 
of the extra depth we will give it additional 
height to insure perfect lighting. 

The recitation rooms we will plan to accom- 
modate a maximum of thirty pupils, and will 
place them along the secondary corridors on the 
first and second floors. 

The science rooms we will arrange in stacks 
along the secondary corridors with instructors’ 
rooms and lecture rooms opening ensuite. 

The lockers we will divide between the three 
floors, and, instead of stringing them along the 
corridor to obstruct them, we will place them in 
open alcoves where they can receive proper light 
and supervision. 

The toilets will be placed in stacks, opening 
off locker alcoves; and the teachers’ and pupils’ 
1est rooms we will place adjoining. 

The art and commercial rooms we will place 
to the north over the gymnasium, where studio 
lighting can be provided, and if our gymnasium 
has the extra height necessary for the running 
track, we will reach them by a half flight of 
secondary stairways. 

The Auditorium. 

The auditorium we will enlarge to a capacity 
of 1,200 and arrange its long axis parallel to 
the main corridor, in order that we may pro- 
vide a stage with 60'0” opening capable of ac- 
commodating large choruses and symphony or- 
chestra, mass drills, etc., in order that we may 
be able to eliminate the side galleries and ob- 
tain perfect sight lines for everyone. 

The gymnasium we will enlarge to accommo- 
date ail indoor games. We will place it on the 
auditorium floor level, so that it may be brought 
into use with the auditorium for the social fea- 
tures of the school, and, if need be, we will give 
it height sufficient for running track or a spec- 
tator’s gallery if desired. 

Our main corridor will be made 16 feet wide, 
the secondary corridors 10 feet wide. At the 
main entrance we will open up the corridor to 
provide commodious approach to the audito- 
rium, and a dignified introduction to the admin- 
istration rooms on either side. 

Our main stairways we will arrange in double 
flights, and the secondary stairways we will 
place to serve the secondary corridors. 

We will also give some thought to the future, 
and arrange the wings so that they may be car- 
ried back to meet any demand which may be 
made upon the building by way of extension. 

Manual Training. 

The manual training rooms we will place up- 
on the ground floor. Here we will arrange our 
space in units of the proper dimension to pro- 
vide for woodworking and metal work, with 
convenient store rooms along the secondary cor- 
ridors; while domestic science and sewing will 
find suitable under study halls, with 
space for housekeeping suites, store and fitting 
rooms. 

Our lunch room we will place under the audi- 
torium and open it from the main corridor, 
and the swimming pool of standard size we 
will place within easy reach of the gymnasium 
by private stairways, with the showers and 
locker rooms under the courts. We will also 
arrange it so that it may be used during vaca- 
tion with minimum cost for supervision, and 
without access to the building proper. 

The boiler and fuel room, and heating appa- 
ratus we will place under the gymnasium, where 
we can effectually cut it off from the building. 

With our building but two stories in height, 
our corridors and stairways fireproofed, our five 
exits widely separated, and care in constructive 
parts, we are reasonably sure of a safe and com- 
fortable building. 

The Exterior. 

As the design of a building should be the nat- 

ural outgrowth and should express truthfully the 
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function of the plan, we will now give it at- 
tention. We find that the projection and added 
height of the library furnish a natural motif 
for a dignified treatment of the main entrance; 
the fenestration of the study room units en- 
ables us to give them proper expression on the 
main facade; the side entrances and smaller 
class units furnish the natural spacing for a 
less ambitious treatment of the wing facades; 
and the high openings in the gymnasium en- 
ables us to give its location outward evidence. 
Thus, without straining for effect, or warping 
of its parts, we find our building capable of 
harmonious expression in every way consistent 
with its uses. 

Nor does the process vary greatly when ap- 
plied to a school double the capacity of the one 
just considered. For illustration we will take a 
high school, the plans for which are just com- 
pleted and contracts about to be let. In this 
case, we have planned a building with a normal 
capacity of 1,500 pupils in class rooms. We 
have abandoned the study hall plan, and in the 
eccommodation of the building we are not tak- 
ing into account any of the special rooms or 
shops. 

Our class rooms are based upon two units, a 
room seating 48 pupils and a room seating 36 
pupils, in which the students study as well as 
recite. 

The Exterior Surroundings. 

We are fortunate in having a site of some ten 
acres in extent; it is divided by a cross street 
at its summit, into two parts and the grade 
slopes both ways from this street. We thus 
have a commanding position for the building, 
and the slope from the building in front, forms 
a natural amphitheater for the athletic field, 
for by leveling the central portion and sloping 
the sides the tiers of seats can be placed upon 
the slopes without obstructing the view of our 
building from the boulevard in front. We thus 
have opportunity of providing a field of regula- 
tion size for all inter-school games, school fes- 
tivals, ete., are able to provide seatings for 
8,000 persons, and to provide for their comfort 
by placing coat rooms, toilets, etc., under the 
amphitheaters near the principal entrances. 
We are also able to provide the dressing rooms, 
ete., for a large number of contestants in the 
game. 

Outside of the field, sufficient space is re- 
tained for walks and parking, thus providing 
formal approaches, as well as a fitting setting 
for the building. 

There are three entrances to the first floor of 
the building, the main entrance being located on 
the central exit of the athletic field; and the 
other two entrances given directly to the north 
and south secondary corridors and stairways. 
There are seven entrances to the ground floor, 
two on each of its three sides, and one under 
the main entrance at the front. 

Safety. 

There are four main stairways located at the 
intersections of the main and secondary corri- 
dors, each thus serving a definite group of 
rooms, providing for the rapid circulation of the 
pupils from floor to floor, and reducing the hor- 
izontal travel distance between the various 
parts of the building. Each stairway is ar- 
ranged in double flights, that is, the file of 
pupils passing down one side will be independ- 
ent of the file of pupils passing up on the other, 
thus doubling out stairway capacity and main- 
taining perfect order in the movement of the 
pupils between classes. Two additional stair- 
ways are arranged to serve the gymnasiums, and 
these stairways may also be brought into serv- 
ice as emergency exits from the first floor and 
the auditorium. 

The main corridor on each floor is 18’0” wide, 
and the secondary corridors 10’0” wide, all ob- 
teining light from the courts. 

(Concluded on Page 59) 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR. 

We are standing at the brink of another school 
year. A summer with many, many improve- 
ments and much progress has just passed. The 
playground problem has almost been solved. 
The summer and vacation work for elementary 
and high schools has taken form. Never in 
the history of educational endeavor have so 
many teachers attended university or summer 
normal schools. 

On the physical side, much has been accom- 
plished. More splendid school buildings will be 
ready for use early this month than ever be- 
fore. Thousands of additions have been made 
to completed buildings to meet the exigencies 
of a fall over-crowding of schools. Thousands 
and millions of dollars have been spent to erect 
large and small school buildings. The physical 


equipment is almost as complete as it can be. 
From the East, the West, the North and the 
South the children are trundling back to school. 
Where the school yard begins the duty of the 
parent ends. 
sacred trust. 


Let us never make light of this 
You, Mr. Superintendent, impress 
this idea on your teachers, today—now, if pos- 
sible. You, Mr. School Board Member, see to 
it that the foster work of the parent is properly 
carried on and continued. 

Once a year it is our privilege to preach. At 
this time of the year, when so much enthusiasm 
and inspiration is needed, we are inclined to 
We feel, however, that the cover 
design for this issue of the Journal is a sermon 
in itself. To every superintendent of schools 
we commend the bit of inspiration entitled 
“This is the Place.” Dr, Brush has seen the 
light and his account is almost thrilling. 

And so let us begin the new year with a fresh 
heart. 
will make all sermonizing and preaching seem 
empty and shallow. Be bigger than the multi- 
plicity of tasks before you. Construct not for a 
day, or a week, or a month. Build your schools 
and your children not for the present, but for 
the future. Make the school life of your chil- 
dren, real life, if you can. Eliminate the day- 
dreaming boy, the idler and the truant, not by 
expulsion, but by work which will be related to 
the life every boy and girl will live. Then your 
pupils will continue eagerly and anxiously and 
your education will be truly effective not only 
for the chosen few, but the privileged many. 


“sermonize.” 


In a few days a mass of routine work 


A WORD TO DETROIT. 

The newspapers as well as the board of edu- 
cation of Detroit had chosen Wm. McAndrew 
of New York to succeed Superintendent Mar- 
tindale, when the former declined election in 
favor of his present position. Since then the 
New York board of education has expressed its 
appreciation of the principal of the Washington 
Irving school in a promotion to special super- 
visory work. 

Superintendent Chadsey of Denver has now 
been elected to the superintendency of Detroit 
and has accepted the position. The educators 
at large congratulate Mr. Chadsey and the city 
of Detroit. Those who know, are inclined to 
send their felicitations to Detroit rather than 
Chadsey. The latter will have all to lose and 
the former all to gain. 

A word now to the school board and citizens 
of Detroit. Please give Mr. Chadsey a fair 
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chance. Don’t annoy and harass him at every 
turn. If personal worth is anything it ought 
to be just sufficient to warrant Mr. Chadsey at 
least a square deal. Denver hated to lose him. 
It was a case of promotion and an offer of in- 
crease in salary which made Detroit attractive. 

It is to be hoped that the teaching body will 
at least attempt to assist Mr. Chadsey and not 
embarrass him. For six months at least every 
school board member ought to keep his name 
out of the daily newspapers. It is not necessary 
to be interviewed every time a teacher opens or 
closes a door or window. Remember the greatest 
good can be accomplished by quiet co-operation. 

Then, next winter, go to the state legislature 
and secure laws which will take your school 
board out of politics. The ward election plan 
is all wrong. No other city the size of Detroit 
is so far behind in the matter of efficient ad- 
ministrative control. Every election of school 
board members involves politics and political 
activity. The schools are not designed to adver- 
tise school board members. Elections as held in 
Detroit are always bad. 

In the meantime it is to be hoped that some 
merit system for teachers’ promotions as out- 
lined by Mr. McAndrew and variously accepted 
throughout the country will soon be adopted. 
Every attempt should be made to eliminate poli- 
tics and newspaper publicity. Detroit has a 
wonderful opportunity. Few cities of the coun- 
Under the guidance of 
Dr. Chadsey the schools will shortly become 
model and modern in every respect if the poli- 
ticians, the newspapers and the scandal-mongers 
will keep hands off. 


try can prove its equal. 


ADVERTISING YOUR SCHOOLS. 

How are you advertising your schools for your 
1912-13 term? What are you doing to make 
them attractive? Of the hundreds of children 
in your city who are undecided and who are 
wavering between work, business colleges, pri- 
vate schools and your own schools, you can ob- 
tain seventy-five per cent. Are you telling the 
public why this seventy-five per cent ought to 
be in your schools? 

Every executive school official has a duty over 
and above the routine of his office which per- 
meates every home of his city. Wherever there 
is a child to be educated, it must be drawn 10 
your doors for admission more by the natural 
attraction of your school than by your com- 
pulsory education laws. This will always mean 
an enthusiastic pupil who has come in search 
for something. 

Judicious advertising during September is 
the only foree which will hold the attention of 
your citizens on your schools. This must appeal 
to parents and pupils alike. It must cover 
everything you have to offer—your course of 
study, your future plans, your equipment, your 
faculty, your special departments, with emphasis 
on kindergartens, domestic science, manual 
training, ete. 

And, just as all modern merchandising is to- 
day based on advertising, just so can you call 
attention to your schools by the same force. Of 
course, it impossible to spend 
money for advertising a public school system. 
Space need not and should not be paid for. It 
is, however, not impossible to take into your 
confidence the newspaper men, who can do most 


is physically 


toward advertising your schools. 

A short conference emphasizing the idea that 
newspapers have a duty to the educational in- 
terests of the city, will secure the help needed. 
There are very many interesting things which 
can be said about every school system to attract 
attention. Photographs of sewing classes, domes- 
tic science classes, kindergartens, playgrounds, 
principals, supervisors, etc., etc., ean be accom- 
panied by most interesting press “dope.” 


This suggestion is made without any further 
insistence upon the point. The broad-minded 
schoolman who reads this will take the hint. 
Work out the idea to its logical conclusion, if 
for no other purpose than to merely test it. It 
will be committing an injustice to your school 
system to pass over this matter as has been done 
by many school systems. No increase in at- 
tendance will impress your school board and 
teaching force negatively. Publicity through 
newspapers on the increase in attendance may 
lead to good assistance from the public. 

GUIDANCE NECESSARY. 

Of the great number of grammar school grad- 
vates who will enter the high schools in Septem- 
ber it is safe to predict that not more than one- 
quarter will complete more than one year of 
secondary study. This enormous defection has 
given school authorities much concern; the 
causes have been widely studied and many reme- 
dies have been suggested. It has been quite 
generally accepted tnat while the organization 
of the high school en the departmental plan is 
excellent, the difference in the studies and the 
method of teaching them have been causes for 
the “mortality” of first-year students. Deeper 
causes than these must be looked for and the 
remedy supplied. 

A phase of the problem which has been fre- 
quently spoken of by men outside the teaching 
profession is the lack of purpose on the part 
of young people entering the high school and the 
absence of an understanding of the courses 
which are offered. The realization, during the 
year, that a course which a boy has taken leads 
nowhere in particular, and will not fit him im- 
mediately for a gainful occupation, causes many 
a parent to count the cost and seek work for 
his offspring. The fault here is frequently not 
with the school or with the courses, but with a 
lack of understanding of the advantages of the 
school. 

The most obvious remedy is carefully planned 
scholastic guidance which not only seeks to give 
to prospective pupils an idea of the course 
which they should pursue but also some guid- 
ance for life. Undoubtedly most schools do in 
a sense give such guidance but there is need 
for a wider extension of the idea. The average 
teacher and even the average principal are not 
fitted for such service. There is need for the 
appointment of men who have a thorough grasp 
of local industrial conditions, of the opportu- 
nities afforded for various trades. professions 
or commercial occupations, as well as of the 
courses provided in the schools. Such advice 
given with the co-operation of the regular eighth 
grade teachers and the parents can be of wide 
help to children and must necessarily increase 
the number of students who remain in the high 
school and graduate. 

Carefully prepared explanations of every 
course of study offered and of the local indus- 
tries may here be of service. But the real work 
must be personal and individual, following an 
understanding of each particular child’s ease. 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 

The resignation of Dr. Irwin Shepard comes 
as a sequel to the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Voluntary in 
every way it marks the passing of a most capa- 
ble man. It is possible that after the bitter- 
ness of several annual elections full credit will 
not be given Dr. Shepard’s work for the asso- 
ciation. 

For several years the paid executive has been 
the center about which storms have raged. Few 
have realized the fact that after all Dr. Shepard 
had been forced into situations by his friends. 
The Boston election is only an incident in a 
larger discussion which has now been going on 
for years. 
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A Timely Warning. 


—Donahey, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Chicago meeting and its attendant noise 
cought not to detract from the credit due Sec- 
retary Shepard. The fact that Chicago news- 
papers interviews from Mrs. Young 
should lead no one to imagine that Dr. Shepard 
has rendered the National Education Associa- 
tion no real service. 

It must be said that Dr. Shepard has rendered 
the association, in particular, and the cause of 
education in general, great service. His work 
in the association ultimately results in good for 
the teachers of the nation. In nineteen long 
years, Irwin Shepard has given the best that 
was in him to a cause which necessarily in- 


secure 


volved the activity and selfishness of pedagogs, 
who have long since been branded as demagogs. 
Dr. Shepard’s name will be written in golden 
letters in the history of the National Education 
Association. 


DR. DYER GOES TO BOSTON. 

Less than a year ago Franklin B. Dyer, su- 
perintendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
fused to accept the superintendency of the Pitts- 
burgh schools at a salary of $10,000, it was 
said. Accordingly the Cincinnati school board 
increased Mr. Dyer’s salary from $6,000 to 
$7,000 and re-elected him for a term of five 
years. Local sentiment, a poor contract and 
the teaching corps had prevailed. 

When then the Boston school board offered 
Mr. Dyer a six-year term with a salary of 
$10,000 a year the temptation was too great. 
Ex-Superintendent Brooks had received $6,000 
a year. The Boston school board boosted the 
salary to $10,000, thus equaling the remunera- 
tion of the New York and Chicago superintend- 
ents. It was a master stroke and won for the 
board a master superintendent. 

[t will be interesting to watch the adjust- 
ment of Mr. Dyer to Bostonian modes of living 
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A Splendid Idea. 
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Keep Them Out 


and habits of thought. Cincinnati and Boston 
may be said to stand at opposite extremes tem- 
peramentally and esthetically. Dr. Dyer is typ- 
ical in every respect of the middle west in gen- 
eral and southern Ohio in particular. Whether 
or not it will all fit time alone can tell. 


ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 

The editorial department of every publication 
is constantly annoyed by the writer of the un- 
signed “letter to the editor.” Usually a variety 
of motives dictate secrecy to the sender. Either 
a cause is worthy open support or deserves no 
assistance. 

A recent page taken from the Chicago Daily 
News and mailed without identification is at 
hand. The item marked is a letter signed “A 
Teacher.” It is entitled “Teaching of Medi- 
cine.” The writer says “the impression has gone 
abroad that the N. E. A. has corrupted its 
morals by intimate relations with the American 
Medical Association, ete.” 

This journal will continue to champion med- 
ical inspection and its columns will be devoted 
to the great work the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is doing for schools. Men like Dr. 
Gulick, Dr. Ebersole, Dr. Evans and hundreds 
of others stand between the misery, suffering, 
pain and wretchedness of millions of children. 
It may be fashionable or instill a sense of piety 
tc oppose medical inspection. The work done 
is its own answer. 


CRITICIZES MONTESSORI METHOD. 

The committee sent by Columbia University 
to Rome, to study the Montessori method of 
juvenile education as a substitute for the kin- 
dergarten, has returned and reported against the 
system. The committee consisted of Dr. M. B. 
Hillegas, Dr. William H. Fitzpatrick and Miss 
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The Silly Season in Clothes. 
— Hagar, Seattle Post. 
Annie E. Moore. 

After an actual study of the system in Rome, 
where Dr. Marie Montessori first put her idea 
into practice, Dr. Hillegas says: “I believe 
that the great majority of teachers agree with 
me that there is very little in the method we 
can adopt with advantage.” In other words the 
committee feels that while the system had had 


good results it is not probable it will be success- 
ful in the United States. 


HALLECK RETIRES. 

Reuben Post Halleck, for twenty-nine years 
teacher and principal in the Louisville, Ky., 
Male high school, has resigned. Halleck stands 
as a type of conservative high school principal, 
who demonstrates that real efficiency and, not 
national prominence makes for success in school 
work. Mr. Halleck will lecture and complete 
certain books he has had in mind for years. 
He deserves a rest. 


A COMPLIMENT. 

Following Dr. Butler’s activity in preparing 
the platform for the Republican party, the Chi- 
cago Tribune on July 6th, paid him the follow- 
ing compliment: 

“Tf there is any organization in the country 
which should resent the prominence of a Nich- 
oias Murray Butler in its councils, it is the 
National Education Association. If American 
teachers are worthy of their responsibility—the 
greatest of any class in the country—they will 
make short work of this Dr. Pangloss of our 
politics and of any system he can manipulate 
to keep himself in power. If Butler were in any 
sense representative of the political enlighten- 
ment and social morals of the N. FE. A., then 
that association would not be representative of 
the American teacher.” 
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& bhe Editors Mail <> 


Dear Editor of the School Board Journal: 

I have read with extreme satisfaction your 
editorial review of the Chicago meeting of the 
N. E. A. It is certainly one of the best pieces 
of educational writing I have read for many a 
day and shows a full comprehension of the sit- 
uation and a clear, honest, forceful, just and 
truthful presentation fit to your readers. 

I am also grateful for complimentary refer- 
ence to my own work, but must enter a caveat 
on “Mr. Bicknell is an old man.” It is quite 
true that my hair is white, but I am informed 
that it was white early in life. It is also true 
that I have passed the three-score-and-ten mark 
in years, but modern science has ceased to gauge 
age by the hourglass or by “whitened hair.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, on the sunny side 
of ninety, said of his age. “I am seventy-nine 
years going.” Your two sentences that follow 
the “whitened hair,” will I think, condone for 
the caveat words, and I shall hope to illustrate 
for years to come that I have “no bend in my 
stately frame or dimming gleam” in my eye or 
eyes, 








Now for Chicago. I have been actively con- 
nected with the N. E. A. since 1867, my first 
meeting, when the association met at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and have attended hundreds of other 
educational association meetings of one sort 
and another since 1860. In this period, I have 
witnessed the working of different policies and 
feel competent to apply correct principles of 
judgment to association work as a whole, and 
to Chicago in particular. 

The Situation. 

It may as well be stated that for a few years, 
six at least, there has been a want of harmony 
in the councils of the N. E. A. and there has 
been a growing dissatisfaction with the man- 
agement; and this trouble, at first official, be- 
came distributed through the organization, so 
that the association and its officers have been 
discredited and, in many cases, unjustly criti- 
cized and condemned. 

The association had become so large and in- 
fluential that the publi¢ press had come to watch 
its doings, and had been advised that a revolu- 
tion was smouldering and awaiting an outbreak. 
The public press set itself at once to the work 
of aiding the revolutionary forces. All forms 
of trouble are “nuts” to the daily press. The 
meetings at Boston in 1910 and at San Fran- 
cisco in 1911 made the more apparent and real 
existing differences and created what the press 
from New York to San Francisco called “War 
in the N. E. A.” And Chicago was chosen as 
the battleground of the supposed or real an- 
tagonists. 

On Monday morning, July 8, 1912, the head- 
lines of all the Chicaga papers announced 
“Fight in the N. E. A.” and the Associated 
Press sent out the ominous words throughout 
the land. Tuesday morning the Chicago papers 
announced “A Leading Officer of the N. E. A. 
to be Impeached and Turned Out of Office.” 
Wednesday, the Chicago press announced “Miss 
Grace ©. Strachan of New York, by the grace 
of Mayors Gaynor and Harrison, would fight 
for the presidency of the N. E. A.,” and the 
Tammany press of New York, on the same 
morning said she “would win in the great 
fight.” The Chicago press accomplished its pur- 
pose; it sold its sheets and discredited the N. 
E. A., giving its educational features but a 
passing notice. 

What Did Happen. 

First, An earnest body of American educators 
met at Chicago, undisturbed by newspaper 
threats of wars and fighting, and accomplished 
the most important work of the N. E. A.. 
since its new birth in 1884. 

Second, All charges and counter-charges as 
to official troubles, mis-statements or mis- 


REDEEMED 


demeanors were honestly stated, carefully 
weighed and by unanimous vote of the board of 
directors, sunk, by the aid of a millstone, to 
the depths of the Sea of Eternal Silence and 
Forgetfulness. 


Third, The pitiable and most humiliating 
spectacle of the association was the struggle for 
the presidency and this was made such an im- 
pressive and never-to-be-forgotten object lesson, 
that it can never be repeated in a generation. 
Miss Grace ©. Strachan, an estimable woman 
by reputation, of New York City, accompanied 
by a New York contingent of one hundred or 
more teachers and friends, went to Chicago to 
claim and win the presidency for Miss Strachan. 

Never in the history of educational associa- 
tions was it known that badges for the presi- 
dency were unblushingly worn, and all the 
methods of political cabals adopted to win the 
office, but for four days, all the schemes and 
tricks of party managers were practiced by the 
New York forces, and strange to say, the Chi- 
“ago press had columns in advocacy of Miss 
Strachan’s election, and the matter was repeated 
in every daily between the oceans. 

The Annual Meeting. 

And what was worst of all follows. The 
committee on nomination, one from each state, 
chosen to represent the several states by the 
members present, reported, nominating Hon. 
Edward T. Fairchild, state superintendent of 
education of Kansas, as their choice for the 
presidency. The vote of the committee for 
president stood thirty-five for Mr. Fairchild, 
seven for Miss Strachan and four for Mr. 
Brooks. In the face of such unanimity, Miss 
Blake of New York unwisely and contrary to 
all parliamentary rules, arose on the platform 
nominating Miss Strachan and advocated her 
election. 

Believing that the committee had made a 
wise choice for president, and believing also 
in regular modes of parliamentary procedure, I 
arose from the center of the hall, and in a brief 
speech, congratulated the association on its 
wisdom in wiping out the old scores, in the re- 
newal of old ideals, in its splendid possibilities, 
and in a few complimentary words for Miss 
Strachan urged her to withdraw her name in 
favor of a unanimous vote for Mr. Fairchild, 
whose ability and loyalty to the association had 
been abundantly proven. The emphatic ap- 
proval of my position by the great body of the 
association in applause should have satisfied 
Miss Strachan that her ambitions were hope- 
less. Defeat was certain, but was made more 
so by the foolish babblings of a ecrazybrained 
New York woman, who aroused ridicule and 
shamefacedness in the great assembly. 


Miss Strachan arose—but not to the occasion. 
Had she seen the situation and grasped it, she 
might at some other time have been honored 
with the high office to which she aspired. But, 
alas for greatness, instead of accepting the 
opportunity I had courteously suggested, she 
launched out boldly “on a sea of troubles,” 
hurled philippics as freely as a mob hurls pav- 
ing stones, made revelations of plots and counter 
plots, involving by name an ex-president of 
the N. E. A., accused the N. E. A. of in- 
gratitude, Chicago of treachery and the edu- 
eators of the land, except New York City, as 
unworthy of her high consideration. 

It is doubtful if ever a woman made a more 
pitiable and a more excruciating spectacle of 
utter abandon of all principles of courtesy, of 
self-respect, of the code of honor and of personal 
reputation as did Miss Grace C. Strachan in 
a forty-five minute talk before the splendid 
membership of the N. E. A. No more deliber- 
ate suicide was ever meditated or committed. 

At high noon on Wednesday, July tenth, Miss 
Strachan held in her right-hand a fair pledge 
of the presidency of the great association. In 
one short hour she had thrown the coveted prize 
to the winds and had stooped to write her 
name not in sand, but in quagmire! Alas! 
Alas! A scant hundred voices answered “aye” 


when the vote was taken for the New Yorker 
while several thousand sent Mr. Fairchild into 
the high office for which he had not written a 
letter or lifted a finger. This is the kind of 
polities that will rule the N. E. A. for a genera- 
tion, at least, or until Tammany learns decency. 

Fourth, I indorse most heartily the Journal’s 
position as to the avoidance of large cities as 
places of meeting and the importance of em- 
phasizing the program as the one vital con- 
sideration. There are a few men in the N, FE. 
A. who are a terror to program makers in that 
they are constantly projecting themselves before 
the officers as the solons of the educational 
world. It is to be hoped that quality and not 
verbosity and loquacity will control the program 
makers of 1913. 

Fifth, The constituency of the N. E. A. is 
now an ever-increasing force. No care need be 
exercised as to numerical conditions. <A great 
program with great teachers will always draw. 
The N. E. A. now needs a larger fixed income 
not dependent on the attendance. The fund of 
the N. E. A. is now about $200,000, with an 
annual net income of about $7,500. We need a 
fund of a million dollars which could yield 
from $30,000 to $40,000 a year to the treasury. 
To this end every effort should be bent at once 
as a permanent safeguard for the future. 
The association can not do the work it is in 
duty bound to do without an expenditure of at 
least $50,000 annually. Of this if I may, I 
will speak in the October Journal. 

Sixth, Not the least of the valuable results 
of the Chicago meeting was the clearing of the 
air of the misunderstandings in relation to the 
work of the secretary, Dr. Irwin Shepard. Dr. 
Shepard has for twenty-eight years stood for 
the highest ideals of the N. E. A. I have known 
and loved him as a brother, and I must say that 
to no man in the association is more credit due 
for splendid, constant, unreserved consecration 
to duty than to him. He deserves and should 
receive the respect, confidence and love of all 
the members for his brave and manly stand for 
square dealing in all the affairs of the associa- 
tion. It is a great pleasure to me to know that 
“T and P” were written over against his name 
at Chicago. 

Seventh, The Journal has spoken words of 
high praise of President Pearse, and I cordially 
say “Amen” and more, for, on some matters I 
have squarely opposed his policy and acts, but 
as I see matters today, thirty days off from 
Chicago, I can but express my great admiration 
for his work as an executive officer, his courage 
and calmness under fire and his infinite patience 
under severe provocation. Mr. Pearse has won 
a high place among the executive officers of the 
N. E. A. and his successor will have a task to 
improve on his program. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 


Providence, R. I. 


SUGGESTS NEW PRONOUN. 

To the Editor: I suggest that the letter E be 
used as a word in the third person, singular 
number, common gender, to take the place of he, 
she, him or her. In the sentence, “If any boy or 
girl wishes to see this let him or her raise his 
or her hand,” I would say: “If any boy or girl 
wishes to see this let e raise e’s hand.” 

Since A and J and O are words, why not EF? 
This avoids the awkwardness of Mrs. Young's 
“hiser” and “himer.” I think there is a real need 
of something, and I propose this in fault of a 
better. The only real objection I’ve encountered 
is, that it might be troublesome to a cockney who 
said ’e for he. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. JOSLIN. 


Attorney General Hogen of Ohio has rendered 
an opinion in which he declares that boards of 
education must pay teachers for the time they 
spend at meetings of educational associations. 

The attorney general further states that when 
schools are not in session at the time of the hold- 
ing of the institute the board must pay the teacher 
$2 a day for not less than four days nor more 
than six days. If the institute is held when school 
is in session the teacher is entitled to regular 
pay for days absent from school because of at- 
tendance at the institute. 
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Listening to Melba singing 


more than 450 cities. 


Were you one of those who visited the demon- 
stration parlors of the Victor Educational exhibit 
during one of the recent National Conventions? 
If so, no more need be said. If not, ask one who 
was there. Or, if you have visited the schools in 
any city where the Victor is being used, you have 
discovered the practical application of Victor 
Records to the everyday program, and the vital 
influence the Victor is wielding in the new educa- 
tional work. 

Have you seen classes and groups on some of 
the many playgrounds dancing all their folk dances 
to the music of the splendid new Victor Records? 
Or, have you tried the exhilarating effect of 
accompanying your calisthenic work with the music 
of a stirring march or two-step? 

Are you singing or studying music in your 
High School? Send this minute for the ‘Pro- 
spectus’” of our new book “WHAT WE HEAR 
IN MUSIC’, a full four years Course of Study for 
High Schools, consisting of one hundred twenty 
lessons (thirty lessons for each year or course), 
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“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark’”—Haven School, Evanston, III. 


Is there a Victor in your school? 


You cannot teach music today without a Victor. 
It is endorsed and recommended by all supervisors, and is in practical use in the schools of 


Write us for further information, booklets, etc. 
We recommend specially the Victor style V, with wooden horn, for public school work. 


Public School Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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giving complete outline and material for a compre- 
hensive study of Music History and Appreciation, 
illustrated at every point by Victor Records, with 
complete analysis of each record. 

Do you or your pupils know. the tone of the 
viola, or oboe, or bassoon when you hear an 
orchestra or an orchestra record? Try the new 
series of Victor Records, giving the tone color of 
every instrument in the orchestra. 

There is no one article of school equipment so 
easily obtainable at so small a cost, that will bring 
so much cultural instruction and enjoyment, and 
that can be utilized in so many ways and places in 
the school, as the VICTOR. 

Some day there will be a 
Victrola in every school-room. 
valuable assistance at once? 

Any Victor dealer in the world will gladly place 
a Victor on free trial, right in your school. In no 
other way can you acquire so perfect an under- 


standing ‘of the true value of “The Victor in the 
School” 


Victor or Victor- 
Why not enjoy its 
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What better proof of superiority can any 
school board want of a Vacuum Cleaner? 


The largest Vacuum Cleaning 


installation in the world -- 
nineteen machines for the General 
Hospital Buildings, Cincinnati, Ohio -- 
was recently awarded to 









Spencer Turbine 
Vacuum Cleaners 












HE Spencer list of installations is growing more impressive 
day by day. Schools and institutions of national fame are 
offering testimonials of satisfactory service. 



















The Spencer Cleaner wins where competition is keenest—where 
greatest responsibility rests upon the decision, as in the case of the 
mammoth Woolworth Building—tallest in the world—and the 
Banker’s Trust, both being erected in New York City, and being 
equipped with Spencers. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaners in the basement have pipes running up 
through the buildings, and inlet valves in each pipe at each floor, 
with hose attachment for cleaning. 


Spencer Turbine Machines are made in 12 sizes; from ‘2 H. P., 
I sweeper, to 40-H. P., 16-sweepers capacity. Hundreds are in- 
stalled throughout the country in all classes of buildings, from the 
smallest residences to the tallest skyscrapers. 









ON REQUEST A FREE CATALOG AND LIST OF 
USERS WILL BE FURNISHED AS REFERENCES 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company 


620 CAPITOL AYE., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 












DR. SHEPARD RESIGNS 


By FRANK M. BRUCE 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, for nineteen years secretary of the National 
Education Association, has resigned and will be succeeded by Durand 
W. Springer, consulting accountant and director of the business de- 
partment of the Cass high school, Detroit, Mich. On August 5th the 
board of trustees of the association met in Chicago. James M. Green- 
wood, chairman of the board, presented the resignation written by Dr. 
Shepard and dated July 12, 1912. “It was my wish,” he says, “and 
purpose to resign over a year ago, but circumstances and conditions 
had developed which impeached the honor and threatened the welfare, 
if not the very existence, of the association.” 

Dr. Shepard was first elected secretary of the association in 1893, 
at Chicago. When in 1898, the position of permanent secretary was 
created, Dr. Shepard was employed. The association had been grow- 
ing and the secretary’s work was becoming more and more difficult. 
As president of the Winona State Normal School, Dr. Shepard could 
devote only part of his time to the association and the officers began 
to feel the necessity of a permanent secretary. For fourteen years now 
Dr. Shepard has labored on and on. His resignation comes with many 
regrets to the hundreds of friends he has made during an active life. 

Unfortunately I did not know Dr. Shepard in his prime. The older 
men in the association tell of his rosy cheeks and his sky-blue eyes. 
His youth and vigor had earned him many distinctions. Congress 
awarded him a medal of honor for meritorious services at Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 2, 1863. His enthusiasm and record as a schoolman 
attracted the educators of the nation and accounts for his election in 
Chicago in 1893. 

After nineteen years of active service, Dr. Shepard resigns. He 
is now seventy years of age. The office of secretary goes to a younger 
man. Dr. Shepard retires young in mind and body to enjoy the rest 
and quiet he so much deserves. Personally, I have enjoyed the warm- 
heartedness of the man. He was never too busy for a kind word. | 
have had occasion to work with him, side by side, at conventions of 
the association, and know some of his joys and his sorrows. Back of 
his modest exterior there is a character all must respect. Loyal to 
duty and friends, Dr. Shepard retires only after his hard days’ work 
is done. 

And Dr. Shepard has worked hard. Thousands of matters of detail 
have been attended to conscientiously and faithfully, year after year. 
The railroad rates, the annual convention, the winter meeting, the pub- 
lication of the annual volume, the financial problems, together with the 
work of special committees, have kept him on the jump day after day. 
We hope you will be with us for a great many years, Dr. Shepard, and 
that we may enjoy your company at every and all meetings of the 
association. 

The affairs of the National Education Association have certainly 
prospered under the direction of Dr. Shepard. Modesty prompts him 
to disclaim all credit. We will not argue the point; the facts are suf- 
ficient. At Charleston the active membership was 2,321. It is cértain 
that the active membership of the Chicago meeting, after all deductions 
have been made, will pass the 9,000 mark. 


In 1898, when the office of permanent secretary was created, the asso- 
ciation had accumulated $64,000 as a permanent fund. Of course, the 
salary of $4,000 for a secretary was criticised as “luxurious.” Since 





DR. IRWIN SHEPARD DURAND W. SPRINGER 
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Cleans Buildings by Air 
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and desks. 


low vacuum producer. 
installations. 


vacuum systems. 
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then, $126,000 has been added to that fund, or 
an average of $9,000 per year. Dr. Shepard 
again refuses all the credit for this. He has 
made the office worthy of the salary. The special 
committee work and its worth to the teachers 
of the nation cannot be estimated. Thirty com- 
mittees of investigation have been granted ap- 
propriations for their expenses and reports have 
been printed and supplied to members. 

The Volume of Proceedings has grown in 
size and cost. Every educator and library of 
importance preserves it as the most reliable 
source of reference on almost all current mat- 
The 1911 issue contained 
The work of editing this mass of 
material requires unusual ability, and yet it 
has all been done so well for years no one has 
given it a moment’s thought. Everything has 
always been perfect and the minutest detail has 
always been attended to. Dr. Shepard deserves 
much credit for this work. Impossible manu- 
Scripts have been made possible. Notes and 
memorandums have been turned into printable 
material. The real work of editorship has been 
ignored, or at least, not acknowledged or ap- 
preciate d. 


ters of education. 
1,172 pages. 


I have only touched upon a few of the serv- 
ices Dr. Shepard has rendered to the National 
Education Association. I cannot recount in 
detail every individual effort. The progress of 
the association stands as a splendid tribute to 
his industry and energy. Superintendent James 
M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Mo., who was 
president of the association at the Washington 
convention, when the constitution was amended 
to create the office of permanent secretary, said 
during the Golden Jubilee celebration at Chi- 
cage 

“When I pass in mental review the illustrious 
names in scholarship, culture and other higher 


Our beautiful booklets contain a mine of information on 
Mailed upon request. 


UNITED STATES FADIATOR (ORPORATION 
General Offices: Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices in All Important Cities 











The broom and cloth always load the air with dirt and germs collected on floors, blackboards, 
Air-Cleaning carries all these out of the building—out of the air the children breathe. 


The Gapital-Inuninrible 


System of Air - Cleaning 


obtains its wonderful non-fluctuating suction from noiseless centrifugal fans which run evenly 
and smoothly—no valves, bellows or gears to wear out. It’s simply a set of turbine 

fans directly connected to a standard motor and dust receptacle. 
only two bearings and these run in a bath of oil. 
from the air before reaching the fans. 


The Capitol-Invincible will displace for each unit of power consumed 
a greater quantity of air at pressure of practical value than any other 


Made in portable, truck and installed type for large and small 


qualities—those who have added grace and dig- 
nity to this great movement—I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the name of one who has since 
1893 been the great organizing power in this 
corporation—I mean Dr. Irwin Shepard, one of 
the most remarkable men among a galaxy of 
notable men and women of this country. To his 
clear sightedness, keen business sagacity, tact 
and skill in conducting and handling the rail- 
road and other transportation interests, mastery 
of details and the organization of the educators 
in each state into a compact body of progressive 
men and women, the marvelous success of the 
association is due. The historian of the associa- 
tion will do full justice to him whose brain has 
planned and whose hand has executed the great 
work committed to his care for the past twenty 


es 
years.” VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The school board of Dubuque, Ia., has estab 
lished a two-year vocational course in the high 
school. The object of the course is to provide 
work that will adjust itself closely to the indus- 
trial and commercial conditions of the city, 
and to give those students who are compelled by 
necessity to cut their course in two, a more direct 
preparation for a vocation. 

Orange, N. J. Preliminary steps for extende 
vocational education have been taken. 

Reading, Pa. Manual training will be taught 
four instead of two nights. Mechanical draw- 
ing will be added to the work in connection with 
the manual training work. 

Lawrence, Mass. A building, formerly a fac- 
tory, has been leased by the board of education 
for an industrial school. 

Methuen, Mass. Sewing and domestic science 
are to be introduced in the course of study this 
year. The manual training work is to be ex- 
tended. 

Independence, Kans. Agriculture has been 
added to the course of study. 

Springfield, Il]. The vocational school has 
been transferred to the high school and com- 





All of the dirt is separated 
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bined with the manual training department. 
Criticism of its location led to this decision. A 
union printer will teach printing. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has made 
preparations for the establishment of a course 
in electric wiring and electrical appliances and 
the intallation of electrical machinery. A course 
in printing has been requested but will depend 
on the decision of the board. A course in shop- 
ping and marketing has been provided for the 
girls. The object of the innovation is the 
training of the pupil te get the most for the 
least money and how to select the best article. 

Supt. L. E. Welfe of Memphis, Tenn., has pre- 
pared a more extensive scheme for gardening 
work as a regular course in the schools. A plot 
of ground is set aside for each boy to make the 
work more thorough. Two hours a day is de- 
voted to vegetable and flower culture. 

Pawtucket, R. I. The course of study in the 
high school has been revised and greater em- 
phasis laid on commercial studies. 


CENSUS. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The school census revealed 
the fact that 39,000 children of school age at- 
tend no school. Total registration was 137,194. 
3ecause of the padding of lists last year the cen- 
sus showed a loss of 33. 

The state of Maine is short its last year reg- 
istrations by 614. The total number of pupils 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years is 
214,346. 

The school clerks of Wisconsin have protested 
against the revised census blanks. The new 
blank calls for detailed data on all school work 
of the district. 

Columbus, O. The school board is confronted 
with the amusing situation of a decrease of 3,000 
in the enumeration of school children since 1910. 
The city itself is growing. Upon investigation 
it is found that entries have been made for va- 
eant lots and families with two children find 
themselves recorded with ten children. The reg- 
istrations were paid at the rates of four to six 
cents per name. 
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Devoe Box No, 118 New Style ~ 
enameled tray, decorated cover: 8 Start the Fall Term Right 
colors in new improved tin halfpans, 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange. Violet. Warm Gray, 


Cold Gray; and one No, 7 brush, 








EVOE School Water Colors are prepared 
to help your pupils produce colors by 
Teachers of mod- 


mixing the primary shades. 
ern ideas are using them. 


Devoe Box No, 122 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
colors in cakes; Carmine, Ultramar- 
ine Blue, Black, Perfect Yellow, and 
a No. 7 Brush, Can _ substitute 
Charcoal Gray or another Perfect 
Yellow for Black, 


We show above two of the 30 different boxes 


we make. The colors are prepared in cakes, halfpans The Colonial brand is a high grade brand of Chalk 
Crayons, manufactured entirely of imported material, 
and tubes. and is the highest grade of Chalk Crayon possible to 


Headquarters for Stencils, 


Brushes, etc., for school stencil work. 


For special prices to schools and teachers 


write Dept. 5. 


Fulton and William Streets 
New York 





Colors, 


Catalogue on request. 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


of crayons used. 


health. 








The Liberty 
Crayons, the 








manufacture 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


Dept. 25. 










The health of the children depends largely upon the kind 


room endanger the health and efficieney of pupils. 


are sold with a guarantee to give satisfaction, to be free 
from gritty substances, and to contain nothing injurious to 


grade most largely used, and guaranteed to 
be satisfactory in every way. 


The white semi-dustless brand meets the demand for a crayon like the 
so-called “Dustless Crayon,”’ at a much lower price. 
and less dusty than other brands, and wears away more slowly. 

The Puritan White 
crayon absolutely free 
substances, these crayons are absolutely hard and 


Crayons that seatter dust about a school 


Colonial 


C Chalk 8 Wax 


rayYONs 











brand is the standard brand of School 





It is stronger, harder 


Dustless Brand is strongly recommended where a 
from dust is desired. While free from all gritty 
strong. 


School boards and others advertising for bids 
on their supplies can insure themselves against 
inferior goods by specifying Colonial brand. 


Write today for catalogue, prices and samples. 


The Colonial Crayon Co. 


-- AKRON, O. 














BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. ceeds Frank FE. Parlin. The new office of as- the science teachers’ bureau. Most of the ma- m 
Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has iStant superint ndent of schools has been cre- terial will be gathered by pupils on special ex- ry 
supplied Superintendent William F. Geiger ated, to which John E. Mahoney, master of the _ peditions. lhe subjects for research include Arks 
with an automobile. A five-passenger car was Packard school of Lawrence, has been elected at departments of ornithology, zoology, botany, the 
selected to enable committees to visit schools 4 Salary of $2,500 per year. mineralogy, geology, geography, art and history, spec: 
whenever necessary. Mr. Fitzgerald is forty-eight years of age, a astronomy, physiology and hygiene, electricity, Prof 
Superintendent Chas. E. Tilton, after seven native of Rockland, Mass. He is a graduate ot physics, commerce, drawing, painting and print- ren 
teen years’ service in the Bangor, Me., schools, the sridgewater Normal School and the presi- ing. | . _ 
has resigned. Mr. Tilton had already been re- dent of the Schoolmen s Club of Boston. Mr. _ Dr. Henry S. West, formerly assistant super- on 
elected for another term, but expects to retire to Mahoney is a graduate of Phillips, Andover and jntendent_ of schools at Baltimore, has been ae 
his farm. He has been superintendent of schools Harvard. , ' ; elected supervisor of high schools in Cincinnati. we 
for twelve years, previous to which he was prin [ra B. Fee, superintendent of schools at Lar- Dr. West has associated himself with Teachers _ul 
cipal of a grammar school. “a a yO., has been elected succeed Supt. ( ollege, where he will have charge of secondary He 
Cubtin Mat Bide 2 Tee * S. ‘ tockwell of ¢ heyenne. Mr. Fee v— dep- education. He will also have general supervi- of ; 
master of the Oliver Wendell Holmes school. uty state superintendent of schools under Super- sion of high schools, the arrangement of courses ‘ ¢ 
Joston, has been elected superintendent of intendent A. D. Cook from 1908-10. Two — and selection of teachers, and the admission of a 
schools at a salary of $5,000 per year. He suc- rr he accepted the superintendency at Lara- students to the university. ry 
: : ’ mie, spec 
Lockport, N. Y. The Batavia plan has been adoy 
adopted. sch 
Frank W. Slutz, who has succeeded Milton C. inst 
Potter, as superintendent of schools, Pueblo, worl 
Colo., is one of the “comers” of the west. He S 
holds a master’s degree from Harvard and has devi 
been principal of the high school in Canon City, the 
Colo. For four years he served as the principal for 
of the Irving Place grade school at Pueblo and \ 
has had charge of English department of the Car 
Centennial high school during the past two tl 
years. He is a splendid, clean-cut young fellow tion 
and will make his mark without fail. 
Spokane, Wash. The school board has pro pl 
hibited inter-scholastic contests with outside t 
high schools with the beginning of the school ‘ 
year. The action of the board was based on the le 
fact that last year’s games were not what they 








IRA B. FEE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


should have been and that the participants neg 
lected their studies. 

Cadillac, Mich. The school board has voted 
to fix the rate of tuition of non-resident pupils 
in the high school at $30 per year and non-resi- 
dent grade pupils at $20. Tuition must be paid 
in advance. 

Boston, Mass. A movable museum for the 
ols of Greater Boston is being prepared by 


1 
' 





FRANK W. SLUTZ 
Superintendent of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





RURAL SCHOOLS. 


The Department of Public Instruction of 
Arkansas will co-operate with the counties of 
the state having county superintendents in a 
special plan of rural school work, as outlined by 
Prof. J. L. Bond, supervisor of rural schools. 
Ten rural schools in each county will be desig- 
nated for special work, and every effort made to 
make these schools the best in the state. In this 
way it is hoped every school in the various coun- 
ties will be reached. 

State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wiscon- 
sin is working on a plan to help rural schools. 
He expects the legislature to change the method 
of electing county superintendents of schools 
from the general election idea to appointment 
by county boards of education. He also plans 
special appropriations for all schools. The plan 
adopted a few years ago allowing every rural 
school $50, after a ventilation system has been 
installed, is so suecessful that other ideas will be 
worked out. 

State Superintendent Payson Smith of Main 
devoted the entire summer to the promotion of 
the rural school. His theory is “good schools 
for the farmer will keep boys on the farm.” 

W. H. Hand, rural school inspector for South 
Carolina, in a series of articles published during 
the past summer in the daily press called atten- 

n to the deficiencies of the country schools. 
rhe articles were splendidly written and accom 
} hed their three fold purpose, 1) to eall atten 

to defects, 2) to offer remedies, 3) to elicit 
of the rural school prob- 


elligent discussion 


Alabama 


introduced in the 
as 


LCP 1s 


\ bill is to be 
lature this fall providing for the trans- 
on of pupils to and from rural schools. 
Chas, A. superintendent of 
lie instruction for Indiana, has announced 


tat 


Greathouse, state 


t beginning with the coming school year, the 

department will attempt to introduce the 
hing of agriculture as one of the leading sub 
;in the rural schools. The course will include 


ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


your New Text Books 


Before they are distributed to the pupils 


with the 


Holden One-Piece Book Cover 
The ONLY COVER - - 











that Increases the Lives of Books 


Easily Adjusted 


business experience 


— SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the study of soils, tillage, drainage, fertilization, 
proper rotation of crops, and other phases of 
scientific farming. 

A new and enlarged edition of “The One- 
Room Country School” has just been issued by 
State Superintendent Blair of Illinois. A di- 
ploma will be awarded to every school which 
meets the requirements outlined. Among the 
topics treated are: seating, heating, ventilation, 
library, county superintendency, teachers, school 
directors, organization of a one-room school. 

State Superintendent W. P. Evans of Missouri 
has recently called attention to the lack of prop- 
erly trained teachers in the rural schools. He 
states that many teachers in these schools have 
no further training than that covered by the 
eighth grade and voices his protest against this 
condition of things. 

The cause for this shortage in the teaching 
force is lack of high schools where pupils might 
receive the education necessary to fit them for 
elementary teachers. Mr. Evans declares that 
some measures must be introduced for the re- 
moval of this defect in the rural schools and urges 
the citizens of the state to lend their aid to this 
work. It is proposed to adopt the mill tax at 
the November election so that the school fund 
may be distributed equally. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 

Providence, R. I. The school committee has 
asked the city council to provide the funds for a 
second open air school in one of the school build- 
ings. A previous experiment proved successful 
and the need of additional schools of this char- 
acter caused the board to ask for the necessary 
funds to carry out its plans. 

Chula Vista, Cal., 
idea in classrooms. 


has adopted the open-air 
The plan of the new build- 
ing affords sunshine and pure air throughout the 
year. An adjustable canvas cover has been pro 
vided for stormy weather. 

Fresno, Cal. A second open-air school has 
been completed and opened for use. 


ECONOMICALLY and HYGIENICALLY 
Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


Germproof 


July brought us the LARGEST BUSINESS in any one month in our 42 years 


GET THE BEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





Chicago, Ill. The Libby open-air school is 
conducted at the cost of $3.00 per pupil per week. 
Thirty-five pupils are in attendance. i 
continue from 8 a. m. to 4:45 p. m. Dinner is 
served at 12 o’clock noon and supper at 4:30 in 
the afternoon. Children are then all 
car fare to take them home. 

New York, N. Y. A class for tubercular chil 
dren has been opened on the roof of the Long 
Island College Hospital in Brooklyn as an annex 
to Public School No. 6. About forty pupils are 
in attendance. Food and clothing is furnished 
free by charitable institutions. 

Boston, Mass. Five fresh air schools will be 
ready for occupancy in September. 

Atlantic City, N. J. An open-air school will 
be ready by October 1. 


Sessions 


given 





FRANKLIN B. DYER 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass 
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It is the only Blackboard that never needs re} *« 
pairs or attention of any kind. 
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Hence, they are the cheapest of all ALBION BANGOR SLAEND GAP, F 


ALPHA SLATE COMP@OR, PA. 

CROWN SLATE COMMARGYL, PA 
Blackboards. DIAMOND SLATE COM ARGYL, | 
EXCELSIOR SLATE ON ARGYL. 
GRANVILLE HAHN, Y@t, PA. 
HAMMAN STRUCTURO., BANG 
WILLIAM HARDING 4ARGYL, P/ 
E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PAMEY YORK ¢ 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAMSG. CO., B. 


BE + T LOBB, PARRY & CO, PE, PA. 
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PARSONS BROS. SLATBARGYL, p 
PENNSYLVANIA BLA@., SLATIN 
PHOENIX SLATE COM GAP, P/ 
STEPHENS-JACKSON @GYL, PA. 
M. L. TINSMAN & OOBL, PA. 
J. F. UNGER SLATE @TON, PA 
THOMAS ZELLNER, 5 PA. 
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Natural Slate Blackboards are to be 


Preferred Above All Others 














A—By the Tax Payer: 


They are reasonable in price. After the first cost there is no further expense for repairing, renewing 
or re-surfacing, as is the case with every variety of artificial blackboards. Hence the first cost is the 
only cost and in the long run slate blackboards are much the least expensive of all blackboards. 


—By the Board of Education: 


Because by installing slate blackboards it will save renewal and repair expense for the taxpayers, 
besides securing them the best possible material for teaching purposes, which will naturally work to 
the best interests of their constituents and secure their commendation. 

Because slate blackboards can be used again when the building is remodeled or abandoned. This is 
not the case with any artificial blackboard, which must be thrown away under similar circumstances. 


—By the Teacher: 


Because the writing on slate blackboards can be plainly seen throughout their entire life (but on arti- 
ficial blackboards only the first few months after installed). 
Because slate blackboards are more easily and quickly cleansed. 
Because slate blackboards cause no interruption of the teacher’s work, no repairs, no reblacking ever 
being necessary. 
D—By the Pupils: 
Because the writing on slate blackboards can be far more easily read and at a greater distance than 
the writing on any artificial blackboard. (The coloring in the latter is artificial and soon fades, 
which is not the case with slate) . 
, Because the writing surface of slate blackboards always remains smooth, while the surface of artificial 

this boards scales, peels and wears, causing the boards to become uneven and making their use a source 
of exasperation. 
The necessary wet- washing disintegrates the pulp or plaster of which artificial blackboards consist, 
and causes them to become gray, making reading from them very trying to the eye. 


E—By the Board of Health: 


S re- Because slate is absolutely sanitary and perfectly non-absorbent, hence it offers no lodgement for dust 
or germs, which thrive in the porous surface of artificial boards under the stimulus of frequent wet- 
cleansing. 


F—By the Parents: 
Because they know that slate blackboards will not cause their children the eye strain 
incident to the use of artificial blackboards. 
Because they know that slate blackboards are absolutely sanitary and so decrease the 
spread of germ diseases. 


G—By the School Architect: 
Because in specifying slate blackboards he consults the very best interests of his clients, 
instead of trying to gain their temporary approbation by cutting the first cost to the low- 
est possible notch, irrespective of the future expense and welfare of the School. An 
Architect that specifies artificial blackboards can be regarded with suspicion. (Ist—As 
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SLATE of being unfamiliar with his materials. 2nd—As cutting first cost without respect to 
, HAHN, J future cost). 
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H—By the School Superintendent: 
Because natural slate blackboards help him to secure the greatest efficiency from the 
school system under his supervision, and makes his work easier and better. 


I—By the School Contractor: 
Because slate blackboards make a permanently satisfactory job, to which he can refer 
possible clients as an evidence of his workmanship. 
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Catalog J 


Everyone interested 
in gymnasium work should 
have a copy of this catalog 

if only for the information it contains. 


Our other publications are ‘‘Useful Information for 
Architects and Others Planning Gymnasiums’’, Catalog Al 
descriptive of Steel Lockers and Catalog Z descriptive of 


Playground Apparatus. 


ANY OF OUR LITERATURE IS FREE 


FOR THE ASKING 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Company 


De Kalb and President Streets 


St. Louis, Mo. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school board of Topeka, Kans., has voted 
to exclude post-graduates and special students 
from domestic science and sewing classes where 
the accommodations are limited. The board’s 
aim is to give preference to the regular students 
of these classes. 

The school beard of Detroit, Mich., with the 
beginning of the fall term of school, will in- 
troduce a census of school children on the eard- 
index plan. All children between five and twen- 
ty years of age will be included. The cards 
will give information about the child’s school 
life and employment, his health, the family, 
occupation, ete. 

The ecards have space on both sides for de- 
tails. On one side is given everything that 





DR. J. B. MCFATRICH 
President Board of Education, Chicago, Ll) 





contains num- 
erous illus- 
trations of the 
finer details 
of construc- 
tion of Medart 
Gymnasium 
Apparatus. 





WRITE TODAY FOR COPY TO 


A. J. NYSTROM & COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Avenue 


W.&A. K. Johnston’s 
MAPS AND GLOBES 





Remember — 


In placing next year’s order 
for Maps and Globes you should 
specify only the most perfect in 
every regard. 


The name of JOHNSTON 
stands today as it has ever since 
1825 for map perfection. 


We have recently issued a 
beautiful illustrated catalog cover- 
ing our complete line of Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Cases, Mountings 


etc. It includes samples of our map work in color and 
should be in the hands of every school buyer of the country. 





Illustrating the New Excelsior Steel Map Case. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





the United States census requests, information 
relative to the child’s physical condition, the 
family history, progress in common school 
studies, data in regard to work in which the 
pupil is engaged, the location of the school at- 
tended, the grade and date of discharge from 
school. 

The obverse side deals with the child that is 
still of school age but who has left school to 
enter some employment. The data deals with 
the length of time employed, the date, the 
character of the business engaged in, the kind of 
work given for performance, the wages and how 
paid, the reason for earning wages and the 
amount of time passed in idleness. Thus th« 
child of five who enters school is recorded and 
watched until he has reached his majority 
and ended his school life. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has 
adopted the half-yearly promotion plan in the 
grades. 

Urbana, Ill. <A $5,000 gift for an athletic 
field has been accepted. Two and one-half acres 
of ground adjoining the high school have been 
purchased. 

3altimore, Md. $2,000,000 were spent on 
school buildings during the past summer. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Fire chiefs will here- 
after notify principals of schools before turn- 
ing in fire drill alarms. Heretofore, chiefs 
have stepped into schools and sounded alarms 
without notice to anyone. Even when prin- 
cipals conducted regular fire drills, chiefs would 
at their pleasure call for fire drills. 

Lawrence, Mass. As a result of the recent 
labor troubles, school committeeman John J. 
Breen has been recalled. Mr. Breen has just 
paid a fine of $500 for complicity in a dynamite 
plant. 

The school board of Hartford, Conn., has 
adopted a new plan of promotion in the high 
school. The arrangement is by subjects, each 
subject completed by the pupil to be credited 


without regard to the work of the next class. 
Under the old plan a pupil who failed in one or 
more subjects was obliged to repeat the work of 
the whole year regardless of his ability to do the 
work in other branches. 

The new plan enables a student to con- 
tinue with those subjects he has mastered and 
thereby save the time formerly lost by repeated 
work. The board has planned to appoint a 
teacher for coaching pupils deficient in any 
subject if a sufficient number of such students 
can be found. 

New York, N. Y. Street-cars must, here- 
after, stop at corners away from school build- 
ings. The board of aldermen has adopted an 
ordinance following a great many fatalities 
among school children. 

Duluth, Minn. The recent election of school 
board members raised the school dance ques- 
tion. The voters indorsed the idea. 

Wichita, Kans. The board of education has 
purchased an automobile for the use of the 
board, chairmen of committees, ete. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school board has de- 
cided to introduce the savings system in all 
the schools. The local banks have been notified 
of the board’s act and plans have been begun 
for its operation during the coming year. 

Kankakee, Ill. The board of education re- 
cently reduced the salary of the treasurer from 
$800 to $360. The board took this action with 
a view of removing the office from thé influenct 
of polities. 

Cambridge, Mass. The board has passed a 
resolution requiring its business agent to make 
all contracts for printing with firms connected 
with the Allied Printing Trades Council unless 
otherwise ordered. 

Albany, Ga. The board has recently passed 
a resolution requiring that all teachers and pu- 
pils who shall seek admission to the schools 
next fall shall present evidence of having been 
vaccinated or of having had smallpox. 
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At Our Expense 


Before the opening of the Fall Term you will 
undoubtedly clean your Schools, probably us- 
ing soap or soap powders. 








Have you ever looked for the connection be- 
tween soap and water cleaning and the large 
percentage of absence because of the illness of 
the children? 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, NEW SHARON, IOWA. 
Geo. W. Payne & Son, Architects, Charthage, Ill, 


A County Superintendent in Kentucky writes: 
“Last year many of the schools were nearly 
broken up on account of mumps, measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
colds and other contagious diseases. This year 
every Public School in the county is using 
CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM and we have had 
very little trouble on account of contagious 
diseases.” 





Soap and soap powders are now recognized in- 
efficient cleansers because they only remove the 
“top dirt.” They cannot destroy the disease 
germs that constitute the real menace of un- 








= cleanliness. 
Y — , eh isGh Plo >. oe : , This term we want you to try CHLORO 
L FIRST FLOOR PLAN, NEW SHARON SCHOOL. NAPTHOLEU M—the disinfectant and 
cleanser. 
rT as i —Te One tablespoonful of Chloro-Naptholeum makes 
enero = —— a gallon of solution costing less than one-half 
rk of = + cent which removes dirt and grease better than 
o the - nes he i ordinary cleansing preparations, and makes the 
school room ‘‘disease proof’ by destroying germ 
con- . 
| and { life. 
rated : : — 
m4 : Ot ce a If you are not perfectly satisfied that 
any oe CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM is the best disin 
dents ~— fectant and cleanser you have used, we will 
| { stand the expense of the cleaning by cancel 
ere- . e . = mn 
vaild- ‘ ‘ ling the charge for the CHLORO-NAPTHO 
rd an Mee! Reon ILEUM used. 
lities z ov t ' 
Protect pupils and teachers against disease. 
chool 4 ; ae } Keep your schoolrooms healthful as well as 
a Sec cor’ M a : rApT 1] 
ques- Egcerel floor Mary cleanly. Use CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM. 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, NEW SHARON SCHOOL. 
n has 1 gallon ..............$1.50 per gal. 
f the 4 eer eore eee 1.25 per gal. 
SY kicessiwteteds 1.00 per gal. 
Ss de- 
. Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 
) fe , - 
begun Shipment from our nearest Branch 
re 
nm re- 
from 
| with 
uence 
West Disinfecting C 
nh est Disinfecting Co. 
make 
ve 2 East 42nd Street 
unies: 
New York City, New York 
yassed 7) e 
id pu- re Branches in principal cities. 
chools ! © RR — 
r been ~ Bsement Pan- 


BASEMENT PLAN, NEW SHARON SCHOOL 
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Directory of Offices 


Write the nearest one when you want the 
Johnson Service Company 


To figure on a new plant. 

To repair your plant. 

To instruct your new Engineer. 
To give you information: 


BRANCHES 


| MANAGERS 

BOSTON, MASS. 12 PEARL STREET. T. F. MeGRAIL. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 11 ERIE CO. BANK BLDG. W. A. FENN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 177 N. DEARBORN ST. H. J. GILSON. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 68 PERIN BLDG. J. S. RICE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


719 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. E. H. A. McCHESNEY. 
229 TEMPLE COURT BLDG. J. A. STUART. 

20 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. H. A. HAMLIN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 313 EAST 10th ST. F. A. DE BOOS. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 149 MICHIGAN ST. J. M. DOESBURG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 525 SIXTH AVE. SO. GEO. M. RUSSELL. 
123 EAST 27th STREET. H. D. BRISTOL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1520 SANSOM STREET. KENNEDY DUFF. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 114 SEVENTH STREET. Cc. C. CHOFFIN. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 530 BECK STREET. WM. GEHRS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 248 MONADNOCK BLDG. R. B. LINDSAY. 





A TYPICAL H1GH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 
for schools and colleges. Fireproof and sanitary. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 





SEATTLE, WASH. 476 ARCADE BLDG. 0. C. HATCH. 
High Schools, etc., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: ST. LOUIS, MO. 106 NORTH 10th ST. Fr. E. PARKER. 
Charleston, IIL, State Kenmare, N. D.. H.S eesetien Aabcenen, WASHINGTON, D.C. 1306 F. STREET, N. W. E. H. DUFF. 


Normal 
Los Angeles H. S. 
Temple, Texas H. S. 
Waukegan, Ill., H. S, 


Clay Center, Kans, H. S. 
Monmouth, Ill., H. S. 
Dallas, Texas, H. S. 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, 


Evanston, Ill. 

New York State School of 
Agriculture at Morrisville 
and Alfred, N. Y. 


Main Office and Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Bovey, Minn., H. S. W ash. State Normal School, 

Marble, Minn., H. S. Baldwin School, Bryn Carbondale, Ill. (hl NSON ERI [e MI PANY 
Coleraine, Minn., H. S. Mawr, Pa. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 

Aurora, Minn., H. S. Northwestern College, 


Janesville, Wis., H. S. Naperville, Ill. 


Lincoln H. S. Portiand 
Washington H. S. Portland 


There is a reason for all these School Boards purchasing our lockers 








QUALITY 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


775 AM. TRUST BLDG. 


625 VANDERBILT BLDG. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


\ 


TEMPERATURE 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 
REGULATION 





° e e by one of the experienced teachers or supervisors ya 
A V a at 1 O Ti Tr a 1 nN 1 Th 2 S tes h O O l on methods, the making of reports. or other sub- latiol 
jects of interest and moment, after which the wher 
By N. R. BAKER, State Supervisor Elementary Schools, Montgomery, Ala. teachers in the different departments break up tion 
The city of Mobile has a new and original mittee of principals and supervisors and promo- into round tables for the discussions of the prob- ing 
plan for a vacation school. Supt. S.S. Murphy _ tions or failures recorded. Pupils from all parts lems met with during the day. value 
of that city has evolved a plan by means of of the city come to this one central school mak- These round tables are conducted by experi- 
which several hundred children may be given in- ing a school of about 300 pupils, ranging from enced teachers, but the idea is for those who are In¢ 
struction at a nominal expense and at the samc _ the first elementary grade to the third year of the Tece!ving the training to propose and promote duct 
time train a number of embryo teachers. high school. the discussion of such topics as they feel the eg 
In the absence of a normal training depart- They are seated according to grade in about need of. . the | 
ment supported in connection with the city high fourteen rooms. In each grade room are three The minimum age limit for these “would be” rolle 
school, and in order to afford at least some or four teachers. Three of these are girls who teachers is eighteen years. Positively no aca- the | 
equipment to the large number of graduates of have just graduated from the high school and demic or certificate work is done in this school. tt : n 
the city high school who expect to teach in the who desire to learn to teach. There are seven The completion of this work does not insure a ome 
schools of the county, the vacation school for experienced and really expert teachers or super- position either in the city or in the country mer. 
conditioned pupils in the city schools is taught visors, each of whom can thus divide her time schools of the county (which are under the same scho 
by aspiring graduates under the direct supervi- between two rooms and observe the work and jurisdiction), but it places these young appli- view 
sion of expert teachers. assist in planning it. This expert teacher di- cants upon the acceptable list, and there is no — 
The plan is this: vides the work of a day into three parts, giving other way for an inexperienced teacher to get Pe 
The pupils received into the vacation school one training teacher charge of the discipline, upon this list, unless she is a normal graduate. incli 
(which becomes a training school) are: and the seat work in addition to some teaching. The cost of this place is but nominal, as the two 
1st. Those who have failed in one or more ‘This program is followed for one week and then training pupils of course are not paid for their duct 
subjects and desire to remove such failures. changed so that each young teacher gets some services and the teachers and supervisor used “a 
Each is required to take at least three subjects, experience in all lines of the work. are principally those already on a calendar pay for 
even though the failure may be in but one or At the end of three weeks all doing primary roll and it is understood that such are available alloy 
two. work are shifted to grammar grade work and for this or any other work on demand. wer 
2nd. Those desiring to omit a division of a vice versa so that each may receive some ex- It is claimed for the grade pupils, after three Ni 
grade. perience in each grade. years’ trial that nearly seventy-five per cent of am 
3rd. Those desiring to do advanced work in These practice teachers are required to keep the delinquents are enabled to pass up and that al 
the grade to which promotion has been made. the register or roll-book and to make out daily, it undoubtedly either helps the young teacher the 
4th. Those desiring to strengthen themselves weekly, and monthly term reports, thus giving or enables the applicant to decide at once not to to } 
in the grade from which promotion is made. them practice in that important work. attempt the profession of teaching as a voca- ~ 
As a rule therefore the pupils are the delin- The session hours are from 8:45 to 12, with _ tion. W : 
quents, the plodders, and the dullards with a 10 minutes’ recess at 10:30. At some period in Certainly this does not give the young teacher sch 
sprinkling of the bright and ambitious who want the afternoon there is a general meeting of the as much training as is needed, and a normal tim 
to skip a grade or a division of a grade. thirty or more young teachers, with an address school course, or a normal department in the x. 
The school is six weeks in length. At the end from the superintendent, medical inspector or high school or above the high school would be Ig 
of the time the pupils are examined by a com- some outside talent or for a lesson conducted better. Buta half loaf is better than no loaf and = 
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When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 











you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


a If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
: free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 


like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 


NERS 





Hess Warming & Ventilating Co,” Gidkco""™ 


in cities of a certain size, having say not more 
than twenty-five thousand (25,000) white popu- 
lation and where economy is imperative and 
where there is also a desire to sustain a vaca- 
tion school for delinquents this method of “kill- 
ing two birds with one stone” may prove of 
value. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The vacation schools con- 
ducted during the past summer registered 1,000 
pupils. Thirty-six teachers were in charge of 
the work. The attendance was distinguished for 
the large number of older pupils who were en- 
rolled for advance work enabling them to take 
the high school course. 

Chicago, Ill. The average daily attendance at 
the vacation schools, during the past few months, 
was 12,000, an increase of 4,000 over last sum- 
mer. Twenty-one elementary and three high 
schools were opened. Six of these provided re- 
view work for those who failed in one or more 
studies during the past year. 

In addition to the vacation schools, there were 
six open-air schools for anaemic and tubercularly- 
inclined children. Two recreation centers and 
two schools for crippled children were also con- 
ducted. Manual training and household arts were 
taught in all of these schools. 

Pueblo, Colo. Summer schools were conducted 
for retarded pupils. Hopeless failures were not 
allowed to enter. Pupils with one deficiency only 
were allowed. 

New Haven, Conn. The work of Danbury sum- 
lier normal school was supplemented by a model 


eight-grade rural school. A special course of 
study was designed to meet the requirements of 
the state course of study. <An effort was made 


to help every visiting teacher in the solution of 
personal problems. 

Rockland, Mass. An epidemic of measles last 
winter swelled the attendance at the summer 
school. All retarded pupils are now able to con- 
tinue classes. 

Lsoston, Mass. The school board employed, dur- 
ing the summer, an instructor in dramatics and 
story telling. The work was confined to the en- 


YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 


tertainment and not to the instruction of chil- 
dren. The new official visited playgrounds and 
told stories real and imaginary. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The supervision of play- 
grounds cost the school board ten cents per pupil, 
the summer elementary schools, $2.50 per pupil; 
the summer high schools, $8.50. It is estimated 
that 20,000 children played on twenty school play- 
grounds and 3,729 pupils attended summer schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. Fourteen hundred children 
ranging from five years to eighteen years at- 
tended the summer schools. The work was con- 
ducted at three grade manual schools and was 
entirely manual. These schools must not be 
confused with the review schools for retarded 
and backward pupils. These were conducted as 
usual and brought the total registration to 2,085. 

Newton, Mass. A four weeks summer school 
was successfully conducted. Sessions began at 
8:30 and continued to 9:45 o’clock and from 10:15 
till 11:30 o’clock. The work was divided between 
the playground and the classroom, the latter in- 
cluding basketry, printing, woodworking and 
weaving hammocks. 

Richmond, Va. Several summer schools pro- 
vided six weeks’ instruction for backward pupils 
and those who for any reason, such as sickness, 
had been retarded. Special examinations and 
courses were arranged for pupils planning to 
skip grades. 

Columbus, 8. C. Ninety irregular and retarded 
pupils attended the summer school. Most of the 
pupils had failed in one or more branches, or 
had been promised promotion on trial, 

The second summer session of the Crawfords 
ville, Ind., schools was a pronounced success. The 
term was six weeks and began the second Monday 
after the close of the school year. Any person 
was allowed to enter to make up back work or 
to straighten out a school record. The teachers 
were paid by the school board under whose direc 
tion the schools were conducted. There was no 
charge for attendance. Supt. L. N. Hines pro 
nounces the school a decided success and says 
they will be continued as a regular part of the 
school work. 

Hammond, Ind. An eight weeks’ summer 
school was successfully conducted. In the past 


In fact, you’ll see a high class 
SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 








years the school continued for six weeks. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A total of 1,299 pupils at- 
tended the summer _§ schools. Classes were 
crowded. 

Lynn, Mass. Vacation schools exceeded last 
year’s registrations by 86 per cent. The schools 
are supported through charitable efforts on the 
part of a committee of women’s clubs. Directed 
play is the aim of the work. 

Brookline, Mass. More than 300 pupils re- 
ported for summer work. The order of the day 
included manual training and recreative work, 
including instructions in basketry, drawing, sew- 
ing, nature studies and athletics. 

Ashtabula, O. A six weeks’ summer school for 
backward and retarded pupils was conducted by 
the school board. 

Richmond, Ind. Summer sessions were intro- 
duced in some of the school buildings the past 
summer. The work consisted of industrial and 
domestic education. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


Dubuque, Ia. The attendance at the vacation 
school on the Prescott school grounds surpassed 
all records during the past few months. Many 
of the older boys and girls attended. The chil- 
dren manifested great interest in the work and 
much was accomplished in the sewing classes. 

Detroit, Mich. Shower baths, in connection 
with the school playground, proved popular dur- 
ing the past season. During the first four weeks 
of vacation 23,768 baths were given. Adults as 
well as children patronized the schools where the 
bathrooms were located. Everything is free. 

In addition to this feature of the playgrounds 
there are four swimming centers. Over 1,500 
lessons were given each week. Four instructors 
are employed, two men and two women. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board conducted a 
playground at the Central school during the 
summer. Four swings, two teeters and two 
chutes were installed. 

Columbus, Ohio. During the past summer 
fourteen playgrounds were open with full equip- 
ments and teachers supervising the play. 
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piping of ample 
install the most efficient and economical system of cleaning. 


capacity. 


1—Greatest air capacity per minute at openings. 
2—Sufficiency of vacuum inside every orifice. 
3—Lowest cost of operation. 

4—Simplicity of design and strength. 


Enlightened Public Sentiment 


demands that you make provision for stationary vacuum cleaning precisely as you make provision 
for stationary heating, lighting and plumbing. 
Really efficient air cleaning depends upon the volume of air moved in a given time, and this requires 
use 2%” pipe if you 


Therefore, you should always 


want to be able to 


THE U E % STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


operating in connection with piping of this size does the most effective work at the lowest cost. 
Competitive tests prove conclusively that the TTUEC is superior to all other 
tems in the following particulars: 


vacuum cleaning sys- 


5—Nothing to wear out or make trouble. 
6—Perfect lubrication. 

7—Noiseless running. 

8—Labor-saving tools. 

9—Minimum floor space required. 


TIM The TUEC is the ideal system for cleaning schools because it removes the germ-laden dirt and dust 
l ) . : 


WW) Uh) 


combined. 
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= OUT OF THE DAY'S WORK 
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Montgomery, Ala. A miniature model school 
house is on exhibition in the office of the state 
superintendent of education. The school was 
built by the boys in the Alabama Polytechnical 
Institute and is inténded to show the plans to 
be followed in erecting a school. ‘The school 
measures three feet in front by about one and 
one-half feet on the sides. There are two en- 
trances on the side of the classroom, one leading 
to the cloakrooms and one to the schoolroom. 

The Newton, Ga., county board of education 
has issued the first list of students attending all 
county schools. The pamphlet contains informa- 
tion on the course of study and is designed to 
arouse interest. 

Omaha, Neb. Social centers are being planned 
for the schools. Five are to be opened shortly. 
The board will furnish light, heat and janitor 
service without charge. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board of education has estab- 
lished a course of instruction for children who 
are mute. 

Decatur, Ill. The lunch room last year yielded 
a profit of $847. 67,064 lunches were served at 
an average cost of $12.04. The director of domestic 
science had charge of the work. 


Proving Value of Education. 

Does education pay from a pecuniary stand- 
point? Very often the affirmative answer is dif- 
ficult to prove and still statistics prove it con- 
clusively. 

In the state of Massachusetts local authorities 
have made good use of a table indicating the 
earning power of children who left school at the 
age of fourteen as compared with children who 
went through the high school and did not begin 
work until eighteen years old. The tabulation 
wags made by an expert whose researches included 
a very large number of cases in shops, mills and 
factories. The table shows the following com- 
parative earnings 

A—Of children who left school at 14 years of 
age. 
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which drop to the bottom of the machine while the foul air passes through the exhaust into the 
It carries away the largest scraps, pieces of chalk, mud and 
articles that would completely choke the tools of ordinary vacuum cleaning systems. 

Our factory is the largest in the United States devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Station- 
ary Air Cleaning Systems and today there are two Tuecs sold for every one of all other makes 
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Total amount earned in twelve years $5.722.50 

3—Of Children who left school at 18 years age. 

Four years from 14 to 18 spent in higher educa- 
tion. 


Weekly Earnings at 18...........$10.00 
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Total amount earned in seven years $7,387.55. 

The table indicates clearly that the additional 
four years spent after 14 in higher education 
endowed the men at the age of 25 with an in- 
creased annual earning capacity of $949 more than 
the men who left school at 14, or the difference 
of an annual salary of $1,612 and one of $663. 
This increased earning capacity of $949 annually 
is, So equivalent to a cash investment 
of $20,000 in high-grade annuities, payable quar- 
terly. The tables reproduced in circular form 
have been used with good results in keeping 
children in the high school or in inducing parents 
to send them to the trade school. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Recommendations have been 
uiade for the enlargement of the employment 
bureau of the city high schools. The bureau, 
under the direction of Mr. A. E. Wright, has been 
very successful and has received favorable com- 
ments from Superintendent J. H. Francis. 

The bureau has been operated for the benefit 
of the students and graduates and is free for 
employer and employe alike. The plans include 
the selection of an office in some centrally located 
building. Other recommendations of the committee 
are the appointment of a director of student em- 
ployment, preferably a teacher, whose duties 
would be to establish friendly relations between 
the high schools and business houses, and to 
collect and make available for teachers and 





student, information as to opportunities for 
employment. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
considered the introduction of a new system of 
dismissal bells for all school buildings. A bell is 
provided for each floor which controls the rapid 
dismissal of the occupants of that particular floor. 
The system makes it unnecessary for teachers 
or principals to climb stairs to sound a fire drill 
in case of an emergency. The signal bell is 
placed under a glass cover and when pressed 
rings in the principal’s office. The operation of 
the bell immediately indicates the direction from 
which the alarm has been sent. <A key is pro- 
vided for the principal to obviate the necessity 
of breaking the glass. The cover prevents any 
meddling by the pupils and an alarm can be 
sounded at any time. The scheme will be tried 
in the Brooklyn buildings first, and if satisfac- 
tory, will be placed in the remaining schools of 
the city. 

Superintendent Richard Park of Sullivan Coun- 
ty, Indiana, supplements the direct supervision of 
the rural schools in his charge by monthly bulle- 
tins addressed to the teachers. Each bulletin 
contains a “ginger talk” on some timely subject, 
information concerning examinations, teachers’ 
meetings, conventions, the observance of special 
days and holidays, ete. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The school board of Atlanta, Ga., because of 
the lack of school accommodations, has passed 
a rule requiring admission tickets. The follow- 
ing must present these tickets for admission: 

All new pupils, or those who have never been 
in the public schools of Atlanta. 

All pupils who were not in school at the close 
of the season last June. 

All pupils who have moved into a school dis- 
trict other than the one in which they lived last 
year. 

All pupils who attended a school other than 
the one in their district last year. 

All pupils whose school districts have been 
changed. 

All pupils who wish to skip the eighth grade 
and enter any cne of the high schools. 

Watertown, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted the following change in its rules: 

Any student who shall in any term of high 
school attain a classroom standing of at least 
85 per cent shall be promoted in that subject and 
shall receive credit towards graduation. All 
other students must attain at least 75 per cent 
and also a me*k of 60 per cent in an examina- 
tion. The average of the two obtained by adding 
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the examination mark to twice the class mark, 
divided by three, must be at least 75 per cent 
except in final examinations. 

It was also ruled that a student who com- 
pletes the requirements for graduation in Jan- 
uary may be graduated in June without further 
attendance. 

Any student who has been accepted as a mem- 
ber of the graduating class and who fails to at- 
tain the required standing will be granted a 
high school diploma upon meeting the examina- 
tions. The passage of this rule makes it possible 
for a student who plans to enter a distant 
school, to obtain his diploma by passing the ex- 
aminations in the subjects in which he failed 
following the graduation of the class. 

The school board of New Orleans has adopted 
a rule which requires that graduates from high 
schools seeking to enter the normal school must 
have attained an average per cent of 85 in order 
to be admitted without examination. All appli- 
cants whose average was below 85 are required 
to take an entrance examination in which their 
average attained must be not less than 80 per 
cent. This rule goes into effect until January 
1, 1913. 

HYGIENE. 

New Orleans, La. Following the receipt of a 
letter from the Louisiana Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, condemning the practice of kissing, the 
school board issued instructions that teachers 
be warned of the dangers resulting from this 
practice and urging them to abstain from it in 
greeting their pupils. 

Dallas, Tex. The toothbrush and its use was 
portrayed by lecture and moving pictures at one 
of the school buildings. A dentist was secured 
by the Dallas Mouth Hygiene Association to de- 
liver a lecture on the care of the teeth and the 
dangers of cavities. Quantities of toothbrushes 
were sold at cost at the close of the lecture. The 
attendance was estimated at about 300. 


lhe school board of Atlanta, Ga., has passed 
a rule that all pupils who have been out of the 
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city two years or more and all new pupils must 
present vaccination certificates before entrance 
into the schools. 


Lincoln, Neb. A department of hygiene has 
been established on the basis that one-third of 
the pupils are retarded for hygienic reasons. 

SPECIAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 

In an opinion handed down by F. G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public instruction, it is 
affirmed that pupils in schools injured while 
at work in manual training departments or while 
at play on school grounds, cannot recover dam- 
ages from a school board. 

Assistant Attorney-General J. D. Walthall of 
Texas has rendered an opinion in which he de- 
clares a married woman is ineligible to hold 
the office of county superintendent of schools or 
any other public office which requires the execu- 
tion of an official bond. She cannot execute a 
valid bond by reason of coverture. An unmar- 
ried woman may hold an office, the law not re- 
quiring such to be served by legal voters and 
not restricting them to men. 

A married woman may hold office if her dis 
abilities are removed under the act of the thirty 
second legislature, which gives women this right 
for trading purposes, as she then can execute 
a valid official bond as required of county officers. 

Attorney-General J. H. Light of Connecticut 
has rendered an opinion to Charles D. Hine, 
secretary of the state board of education, relative 
to the effect upon the central school district of 
Norwich of the vote taken last October to abolish 
all school districts and parts of such districts 
within the town. 

The attorney-general quoted chapter 146 of the 
Connecticut acts of 1909 and declared it was 
clearly manifest from the language of the statute 
that legislature considered it had already given 
towns ‘the power to abolish districts organized 
under special acts. The chapter referred to in 
the law did not apply until the town voted at 
its annual meeting to abolish the school districts 
and assume control of the schools therein. The 
effect of the vote in question, declared the at- 
torney-general, was to abolish the central school 
district and all other school districts within the 
town of Norwich, and placed in the control 
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of the town all the public schools within its 
limits. 

The new Pennsylvania school code has caused 
the opening of a contest as to which county 
office shall have the patrorage in the matter of 
advertising the audits of school districts, town- 
ships and municipalities of the county. Accord- 
ing to the code the reports of auditors of the 
various districts throughout the county are to 
be filed in the prothonotary’s office. The latter 
is authorized to advertise the itemized report 
in one newspaper of general circulation through- 
out the district in question for three weeks, be- 
ginning within one week after the filing of the 
report. 

The act of June 9, 1911, which is general and 
covers the duties of the auditors of all depart- 
ments of township and city government, directs 
that the reports of the auditors shall be filed in 
the office of the clerk of courts and makes no 
provision for the advertising. 

The question the lawyers and court will be 
called upon to decide is whether the clerk of 
the courts or the prothonotary is to have the 
audits and in turn hand out the advertising which 
will amount to thousands of dollars. 

Petitions proposing an amendment to the state 
constitution affecting free textbooks, and advocat 
ed by the California Teachers’ Association, have 
been filed. The amendment proposed is in opposi 
tion to the Shanahan act and carries provision 
for the appointment of a state superintendent 
of public instruction by the governor instead 
of making the office elective as heretofore, and 
the selection of a state board of education in 
such manner as the legislature may decide. It 
provides for county school boards, which shall 
have the power to designate the textbooks and 
to furnish the same, the books to be furnished 
to the pupils free of cost. The books must not 
be changed oftener than once in four years. 

Attorney-General Honan of Indiana has ren- 
dered an opinion to State Superintendent C. A. 
Greathouse, in which he asserts that neither a 
township trustee nor a school board can legally 
continue the term of a non-commissioned high 
school longer than that of the elementary schools 
of the corporation. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The school board of Scranton, Pa., is con- 
templating a change in the rules governing final 
examinations in the high school. Attention has 
been called to the fact that many students who 
have been exempted from the final examina- 
tions in the high school, upon entering college, 
are handicapped in passing the college examin- 
ations. The board believes that all students 
should take the two final examinations during 
the year. 

The school board of Stockton, Cal., has ruled 
that janitors may be absent from their buildings 
five days each year without loss of pay. For- 
merly a reduction was made in their salaries 


for each day lost. The board decided to give 


THE BEST 


IS NONE TOO GOOD 


the janitors the same privilege as the teachers, 
who are allowed an equal number of days. 

The school board of Savannah, Ga., has modi- 
fied its rules relating to the operation of the 
schools. One change prohibits any teacher 
from recalling pupils in the afternoon who have 
constantly neglected their work or who have 
been guilty of misconduct, without the approval 
of the principal. 

Another change relates to promotions, and 
provides that pupils who have not attained an 
average of 75 per cent for the year, or who fall 
below 50 per cent in arithmetic and grammar, 
may be conditioned for promotion upon the 
completion of summer work, if their general 
In case pu- 
pils are conditioned upon summer work the 


average is not below 70 per cent. 











FRONT ELEVATION, NEW HIGH SCHOOL, LEXINGTON, NEB. 


No. 99. Surfacer, made in 20 in. and 24 in. widths. 


the principal shall furnish to such pupils a 
definite written statement showing just what is 
to be covered and the date when examinations 
of conditioned pupils will be held. 

Champaign, Ill. The board of education has 
decided to continue its policy of forbidding se- 
eret societies in the high school. The responsi- 
bility of the social organizations was placed 
upon the parents of students. 

The school board at Trenton, N. J., has 
changed its rules regarding teachers in the 
training school. These teachers are divided into 
three classes, as follows: 

“Olass A. Shall include such teachers of the 
theory of education or of methods of teaching 
as are placed in this class by the board of edu- 
cation, upon recommendation of the principal 
of the training school, the superintendent of 
schools and the committee on teachers, provided, 
that no teacher shall be placed in this class who 
is not a graduate of an approved college or uni- 
versity and who has not had successful experi- 
ence in teaching. 

“Class B. Shall comprise teachers in the 
practice and model departments that are placed 
in this class by the board of education, upon 
recommendation of the principal of the train- 
ing school, superintendent of the schools and 
the committee on teachers, provided, that no 
teacher shall be placed in this class who has not 
at least ninety hours’ credit in an approved col- 
lege course and successful experience in teach- 
ing. 

“Class C. Shall include teachers in charge 
of regular or special classes but not in charge 
of pupil teachers, who are placed in this class 
by the board of education upon recommenda- 
tion of the principal of the training school, 
the superintendent of schools and the com- 
mittee on teachers. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION. 

Dr. C. Ward Crampton, director of Physical Training in the 
New York public schools, gives the following interesting facts re- 
garding the problem of schoolroom ventilation in that city and the 
efforts being made to remedy faulty heating and ventilating systems: 

“Two years ago, before the present popular agitation began, it became 
evident to me that many of the classrooms were overheated and that 
the then existing temperature standard of 68 degrees to 72 degrees F. 
was too high. Not only was it too high, but temperatures of 76 
degrees and 78 degrees were common. Accordingly, the standard 
classroom temperature was lowered to 65 degrees to 68 degrees F., and 
the gymnasium temperature to 60 degrees to 65 degrees F. This 
naturally diminished the overheating, but it has not eliminated it. 

“The agitation against our present mode of forced ventilation is 
mainly, if not wholly, the result of observations of these overheated 
classrooms and of some classrooms where defective apparatus is de- 
livering but little fresh air. No one who has taught in or observed 
a classroom at its proper temperature, 65 degrees to 68 degrees F., 
with the plenum systems working properly, has ever complained to 
me that the ventilation was poor, for it was not poor. 

“The overheating is due, as a rule, to defective diaphragms in the 
direct radiation control and to other failures of the thermostat con- 
trol. The occasional failure of the fan and duct mechanism is due 
to faulty control or lack of much-needed repairs. 

“The worst ventilated rooms in the city, where I have found the 
air actually foul, are in the old buildings where we do not have 
plenum systems and the windows are relied upon exclusively for fresh 
air. It is evident that window ventilation can never furnish sufficient 
air for from 40 to 60 children in a room without some of the children 
being subjected to dangerous drafts of cold air. The result has always 
been that drafts are avoided and the air becomes bad. 

“The faults I find with the present systems are as follows: 

“(1.) They are not automatic. It requires constant expert care, 
testing and renewal of important parts which quickly deteriorate. This 
is a matter which should be taken up most seriously by members of the 
heating and ventilating profession. We cannot afford, it is clear, to 
pay more money for expert janitorial services, and while, in the main, 
the janitor engineer is expert and vigilant, yet there cannot fail to be 
exceptions. I maintain that there should be devised systems of auto- 
matic control that are really automatic and should not depend, to the 
present large degree, at least, upon human variability. 

‘(2.) The present heating and ventilating systems often decrease 
the relative humidity of the air down to a point from 10 per cent to 
30 per eent, which I consider deleterious. This can be corrected by 
evaporating pans, steam jets or mechanical fragmentation of water. 
At the present time, experiments of the various methods of humidi- 
fying the air are being conducted by C. B. J. Snyder. 

“There has been some talk about the physician being unable to set 
standards for ventilation. If you can guarantee a temperature of 
from 65 degrees to 68 degrees F. and an even relative humidity of from 
1 per cent to 55 per cent, and a sufficient volume of fresh air (in 
accordance with present standards) mildly stirring about the room, I 
shall be satisfied. 

“I look to the future to improve ordinary outside air and make it 
mildly stimulating by the change of some of its O* and O°. At present 
the difficulty with ozonizing apparatus is to secure constant results, 
and IT am frankly in doubt exactly what percentage of ozone is de 
sirable, on aceount of the present difficulties of control of supply. 
With this condition remedied, we shall be able to set standards for this 
hew and comparatively unstudied factor in ventilation.” 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 


Power of By-Laws. 

The Kentucky statutes, 2949-2950, Held to give 
to by-laws and rules of a board of education 
adopted in accordance therewith the effect of 
statutes.—Montenegro-Riehm Music Co. v. Board 
of Education of Louisville, Ky. (145, S. W., 740). 

Persons dealing with a school board are charge 
able with notice of a by-law adopted in pursuance 
to statutory authority.—Id. 


Treasurer’s Sureties. 

Where a school district treasurer, who is about 
to succeed himself in office, makes a settlement 
with the district board, producing in tangible 
form the money which he should have on hand, 
his sureties are bound thereby, and are estopped 
to claim that the funds exhibited never in fact 
went into the public treasury; but where the 
money is not produced in any form, and the board 
merely accepts a book account or personal state- 
ment of the treasurer, without showing that he 
has the funds in his possession, the liability of 
the sureties is only prima facie.—Independent 
School Dist. of Portsmouth v. Herkenrath, Ia. 
(135. N. W 1086). 


Location of School Building. 

A controversy as to the location of a school 
building in a district where an election has re 
sulted in favor of local taxation for public schools 
must be determined by the county board of educa- 
tion, with a right of appeal to the state school 
commissioner and the state board of education, 
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and a court of equity will not entertain jurisdic- 
tion.—Edge v. Garrett, Ga. (74, S. E., 758). 
Where a county board of education selected 
a site for public school building, and afterwards 
agreed to reopen the matter without revoking 
the selection of the site previously made, but 
failed to hold the meeting agreed on, and after 
wards refused to grant a hearing, it was not 
error to refuse an interlocutory injunction re- 
straining the erection of the building with funds 
raised by taxation on the site selected.—Id. 


Right to Funds. 

The Texas Civic Appeals of the Public School 
Act of 1905, §9§ 183, 186, 137, 146, 147, vesting 
title to school property of cities having exclusive 
control of schools in board of trustees, with power 
of sale and investment on approval of state 
board, and that funds from taxes’ should 
be turned over to the treasurer of the board of 
trustees, did not give to that board exclusive 
right to funds arising from bonds authorized by 
the city for the erection and repair of school- 
houses.—Hamilton y. Bowers, Tex. (146, S. W., 
629). 

LEGAL. 

The Arizona Supreme Court has reversed the 
decision of the lower courts in the case of the 
colored people against the Phoenix board of educa- 
tion. In rendering its decision the Supreme court 
upholds the constitutionality of the Arizona state 
law segregating colored children from the whites. 

By an act of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
passed at its recent session, the truant law of 
the state, as it applies to the city of New Orleans, 
was radically amended. Formerly the law re- 
quired that children of the required age should 
attend school at least ninety days of each year. 
The law as amended requires that the children 
must be in school during the whole time that the 
public schools are in session, which is nine months 
of the year, from the first Monday in October to 
the last Friday of June. ’ 

A recent opinion of City Attorney Long of San 
Francisco declares that teachers are not alone 
municipal employes, but also come under state 
regulations, and therefore do not come within the 
provision for municipal employes. 
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In the opinion it is pointed out that the local 
board of education made the rule requiring teach 
ers to live within the limits of the city and county 
of San Francisco, and the Supreme court of 
the state upheld the same. The repeal of this 
rule by the board would, therefore, give teachers 
the right to choose their place of residence and 
would remove the restriction placed on residence 
of teachers. 

Assistant City Attorney Eugene McIntyre of 
Milwaukee has rendered an opinion making it 
illegal for a school board to provide a teacher 
for a city detention home. The decision was 
rendered to the school board of Milwaukee to 
settle the legality of such an action on the part 
of the local board. 

A new law was passed at the 1911 session of 
the Michigan legislature, which prevents counties 
having an excess treasury deposit sufficient for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries for a period 
of two years, from receiving a share of the state 
school money. It also provides that there shall 
be but one apportionment and that to be in the 
month of July. 

The operation of this law will bar several 
counties which have a surplus on hand at the 
present time. Heretofore township treasurers 
invested the surplus money which yielded a good 
profit. The new law has eliminated this and 
places the responsibility on the counties. 

Attorney-General W. V. Tanner of Washington 
has rendered an opinion to State Superintendent 
H. B. Dewey, in which he declares a_ school 
district cannot employ a son of a director to 
care for the lawn and act as general supervisor 
of school property and pay him a salary for the 
same. 

It is held that this is a direct violation of the 
law which forbids school directors to be interested 
in any contracts. It is maintained that any 
warrant issued in favor of the son of a director 
is void and the registration and payment of such 
illegal warrants can be countermanded by the 
county school superintendent. 

The Oregon school law does not contemplate 
making a county treasurer also treasurer of 4 
school board after he has sold bonds for a school 
district, according to an opinion rendered by 
Attorney-General Crawford. 
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The opinion was rendered in response to an 
inquiry of the superintendent of Clackamas 
county who stated that the members of the 
board in a school district for which the treasurer 
had sold bonds, desired to check over the money 
in small amounts and that the county treasurer 
declined to do so, contending that they must 
check it out all at once. The opinion sustains 
the county treasurer and maintains that he is 
but the custodian of the money and is not re 
quired to perform duties which belong to the 
treasurer of the school board. 

Deaf, dumb and blind children in the state 
of Idaho are subject to and governed by the 
compulsory educational law, the same as other 
minors, and must live up to its terms, accord 
ing to an opinion rendered by Attorney-General 
D. C. MeDougall. The opinion was given in 
response to a request of State Superintendent 
Grace Shepherd. 

The statute, according to the ruling of the 
attorney general, does not eliminate deaf, dumb 
and blind children from the compulsory educa- 
tional provisions and therefore they must be 
given as are other children, the proper education 
either by private tutors, in private schools or 
in state schools as are those children who are 
required to receive the same education and at- 
tend the public schools or secure their educa- 
tion otherwise. 

The ruling is considered an important one 
and the law will be enforced in the state, prob 
ably resulting in a larger attendance at the 
State school for the deaf, dumb and blind at 
Gooding. 

District school trustees in Alabama must be 
qualified electors in the district where they are 
elected in order to be eligible to the office, accord- 
ing to Robert C. Brickell, attorney-general. This 
opinion was rendered to the state department 
of education and is a concurrence of the opinion 
rendered by a former attorney-general. 

More than usual interest is being manifested 
this year in the election of school board officers 
in the state of Michigan. The school laws as 
amended by the last legislature provide a greater 
taxing power for school boards. Electors of a 
school district may vote money for the erection 
of schoolhouses, purchase sites and pay tuition 
in excess of $20 per pupil. 

School occupation taxes, under the new Penn 
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Sylvania school code, cannot be less than one 
dollar, but only business and professional men 
who are assessed in excess of $100 will have 
to pay more than that amount, according to an 
opinion rendered to the county superintendent 
of York county. 

The Supreme court of New Jersey has declared 
the Frelinghuysen school law of 1911 affecting 
the composition of boards of education of second- 
class cities unconstitutional. 

In his opinion, Justice Bergen declared the law 
was special and unconstitutional in that it ex- 
cludes from its operation “those cities where 
boards of education now consist of nine members 
each.” The mayor of the city had appointed a 
new board which the court now declares illegal. 

The Kansas Supreme court has refused recently 
to grant the application for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the state textbook commission to re-let 
the contract for readers and geographies. The 
suit was brought to compel a reconsideration of 
these contracts on the ground that the commis- 
sion should select a complete series of books in 
each subject and not “split” the series. The 
Supreme court held the commission could select 
any book out of the series and take other books 
on the same subject, and still maintain a uniform 
series of textbooks for the schools of the state. 

The Supreme court of Maine has upheld the 
constitutionality of the Pattangall common school 
fund law of the state. The decision is interest- 
ing in that it removes all question as to the 
legality of the statute, which has caused con- 
siderable discussion since its passage in 1909. 

The law provides an annual assessment of one 
and one-half mills upon all property in the 
state for the benefit of the common schools. The 
funds then collected are distributed to the various 
cities, towns and plantations upon the basis of 
one-third according to school population and two 
thirds according to property valuation. The ob- 
jections to the law came mostly from farming 
communities where the school population is small 
and the land valuation igs high, and where in 
consequence, less was received from the state 
treasury than had been paid in school taxes. 
The court held that the law is in every respect 
valid. 

The attorney-general of South Dakota has de- 
clared it unnecessary to file petitions for nomina- 
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tion for officers of independent school districts. 
Although the petitions may be filed and the 
candidate petitioned for may have a place on 
the ticket, this does not prevent the voters of 
the district from voting for other persons for 
school officers. The attorney-general holds that 
if outside persons, other than those included 
in the list are selected, they are legally elected. 

The Supreme court of Pennsylvania has been 
requested to render a decision on the question 
as to whether the city of Philadelphia or the 
board of education shall receive the balance of 
the money appropriated by the legislature to the 
schools prior to the passage of the new school 
code. The amount involved is $877,789.60 with 
interest since last November. It is claimed by 
Solicitor Ryan, on behalf of the city, that the 
act of Assembly of April, 1905, requiring the 
municipality: to support the schools of the first 
school district by an annual appropriation equal 
to five mills on the assessed valuation of taxable 
real estate gave the city the right to utilize 
the state school funds apportioned to this dis- 
trict for its own uses. The board of education 
claims that it was unlawfully deprived of the 
state appropriation. 

Columbus, O. Robert W. McCoy, master com- 
missioner, has upheld the order made two years 
ago by State Inspector Thomas P. Kearns, re- 
quiring fire escapes on public school buildings 
and sustaining as reasonable all but thirty-four 
of the 142 safety devices ordered for upper stories 
of buildings. He also declared the order reason- 
able which requires that all escapes from first 
floor rooms he made by converting windows into 
exit doors. Mr. McCoy suggests that the in 
spector and the school board co-operate in work- 
ing out problems involved. 

The case was taken into court September 38, 
1910, and an injunction was secured by the 
board against the enforcement of the orders 
of the state inspector. In its petition, the board 
declared the enforcement of the order would re 
quire an outlay of $200,000 which was considered 
wasteful. The injunction still stands. Either 
side may now file exceptions, after which the 
court will pass finally on the case. 

The enactment of a new law in South Dakota, 
requiring that rural schools shall be designated 
otherwise than by number, has compelled the 
naming of school buildings in rural districts 
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Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th st., New York “What a an OPPORTUNITY for Your School : 
a  WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 7 
Course in Shorthand for Teachers i= = 
: DICTIONARY -TieMerriamWeesteR! : ™ 
z ee > There is always a question to be answered, = 
; P : be = a new word pronounced, a spelling = E 
eat ; | = corrected, or a phrase defined. “ak = 
; = A scholar asks: = Lair 
When did Bismarck die ? = H 
€ ; ; ; ’ 

“I derive a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from teaching your book on bg the height of a Peak? _ 
Pitmanic shorthand. I have carefully examined the texts put out by several other pub- How large wasthe great C inese Wall? — 
lishers, but have failed to find any which is more pedagogically typ en It is easy to = Whatwasthe Children’s Crusade ? Etc. tionar 
teach and easy to learn, and stands alone in its method of presenting the subject. i= . j : 

“All my last year's graduates, also the four or five students who failed to make the : The NewInternational answers JAMBS 
peonssary grades to graduate, are at work. My graduating a was eee by Uncle allsuch questions in language, since 
Sam after having passed Civil Service examinations, and their average salary on the : : ited 
15th of last September was over $900 per annum.” = history, geography, biography, aoe 

WE. Keen, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. = fiction, trades, arts, and SCl- High 
|= ences, with final authority. use 

“I have given Brief Course a thoro trial along with other text-books on Graham | = Teach your scholars how touse volum 
shorthand, and find it to be far superior to any other text-book on the market. One of = : - : are = For 
my students made the best record by the use of your text that I have ever known to be | = this New Creation. The Diction- 
made with Graham Shorthand. She accepted a position exactly two months after be- 


ary Habit early formed will 


ginning the study. She acquired an exceptional speed while going thru Brief Course, 
having taken dictation for only five days after completing it.” 


LA 


prove of lasting benefit. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 


G. L, Grogan, Guymon, Okla. 
(Recently with the Draughon Bus, College of Kansas City) 






















| = ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the = ae 
SPECIAL OFFER: A paper-bound copy of Brief Course will be sent free of | = new divided page,—a “‘Stroke of Genius.’ : HE and 
charge to any shorthand teacher who would like to become familiar withit. Mention | = wRITE for Suggestions on the Use of the Dictionary, —FREE. Mention this Journal and = : 
name of school. and be sure to specify which system is desired—the BENN PITMAN = we willinclude a set of Pocket Maps. = the ‘ 
satin 9 | = G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. = - 4 
THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. co. | = nari toetwniiacenedennansnttttiiiemnncranasenceinanheencutcnmmmnentennilibmnniiencimmnboteantentd = o 
2201 Locust Street ST. Louis, MO. | youn yvnynnunnnnnn SALLIE TCT eee eee HULU joy 
tunity (and material) to give proper direction continues with a general history of England down “— 
—f (Ses seen |] to the thoughts of the rising generation on the the time of Elizabeth, with a final chapter on page 
= subject of war and peace. Miss Gulliver’s con- English seamen. The chapters are well method- C] 
= ini it! rail | i We tribution to the Peace movement affords a rich ized with questions and references. Some of the Fiv 
Sait I if fund of timely and reliable information. It is illustrations are particularly good. in 
of Bi ti A f(2 My f- /) > lk a simple, concise and attractive story of the peace The Golden Treasury. ton 
Boks rm rT Hil ) movement from the earliest times. By Francis T. Palgrave. Edited by Allan Ab- cele’ 
: af ie temo h i Thoughts On Education. bott, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New aa 
By Leonard Huxley. 284 pages. Price, $1.50, York City. Cloth, 545 pages. Price, $0.50. sche 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. Charles BE. Merrill Co., New York. lang 
World Geography. Leonard Huxley has selected some of the The Golden Treasury is accepted as an English Uni 
By Ralph S. Tarr, Cornell University, and choicest sayings of Matthew Arnold. and put them classic. Mr. Abbott lets the poetry speak for R 
Frank M. McMurry, Columbia University. 510 between covers. The book will afford teachers itself, but provides an introduction explaining : 
pages. Price, $1.25, net. The Macmillan Co., many a profitable moment's reading during odd lyric poetry, giving a sketch of Palgrave, critical a 
New York, Chicago. corners of the day. There are no long articles; opinions and notes supplementing those written "2 
Heretofore it has been necessary for pupils de most of the selections do not fill one page. Here by Palgrave. There are also suggestions for — 
siring to study geography with a fair degree of is a specimen: Training «a Better Security of teachers for methods of class work and for further — 
thoroughness to purchase two expensive books in Fitness Than Examination. “The end to have in Treading. The book is inexpensive. sad 
which there was necessarily some repetition of yiew is that every one who presents himself to Letters from Colonial Children. ane 
matter. This one volume edition obviates this exercise any calling shall have received for a cer By Eva March ‘Tappan. 319 pages. Price, ee 
difficulty and gives geographical material in com- tain length of time the best instruction preliminary $0.65. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. wot 
pact form. It is the most complete work of its to that calling. This is not, it must be repeated Eva March Tappan’s books for children are dice 
kind that has come under our notice. The special again and again, an absolute security for his always acceptable. This latest one is unique. the 
features of relief, colored, city, product, popula exercising the calling well, but it is the best Had it not been for this clever author's preface, are 
tion and climate maps make the work valuable — security. It is a thousand times better security one would have believed that she had unearthed por 
for the economist as well as the student. The than the mere examination—test on which with in some of the old country houses of England a 
colored illustrations, as well as those in black such ignorant confidence we are now, in cases’ bundle of actual letters from Colonial children. Ou 
and white are very educational in their value. where we take security at all, leaning with our As it is we do not know whether these “manu- I 
For the children who will study it. the many whole weight,” words of solemn wisdom, these. factured” letters are not cleverer than the orig Nol 
photogravures make it a veritable picture book, European Beginnings of American History inals would have proven to be. The thought of $0.! 
by which the learning of geography will be made Me Allies BE. Athineon, t@mo. cloth. 200 nen teaching colonial history by means of letters is Cag 
easy. The danger is that it will be made too easy Price "$1.00. Ginn & Co eal Chien pe lever and quite a novelty which will undoubtedly I 
The Friendship of Nations. An introduction to the history of the United “take” with children hie 
By Lucile Gulliver. 12 mo, cloth, 293 pages. States, designed for Grammar Schools. The work In Those Days: =a 
Price, $0.60. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. begins with a chapter on our debt to England By Ella B. Hallock. 148 pages. Price, $0.40, in 
The “Friendship of Nations’ has a_ two-fold and then gives much interesting matter regard- net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. lin 
purpose. It aims to serve as a manual of public ing England before the Roman conquest, the If parents want their young children to get is 
exercises for the observance of Peace Day, and Romans and Greeks, the Romans and Britain, the library habit, and early in life collect books 


as a supplementary reader for the school and the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the Early of their own, we would 


recommend that they 
home. With this book teachers have an oppor- Christians and the conversion of England, and _ begin with “In 


Those Days,” by E. B. Hallock, cou 
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THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES | 





LAIRD & LEE’S WEBSTER’S 


New Standard Dictionaries 


] 
H 
| 
\ 


Encyclopedic Library Edition 


Ten supplemental dictionaries—Biography, Foreign Phrases, Fictitious Characters 
in Literature, Familiar Allusions, Biblical Names, Greek and Latin Proper Names, | 
Maxims and Proverbs, Language of Flowers, Law Terms, Pseudonyms. Golden 
brown imported Soudan Goat, marbled edges, patent thumb index, 1400 pp., 2500 
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Encyclopedic School Edition 


1280 pp., 2000 illus. 23 full page plates. Contains everything in Library Edition ex- 
cept supplemental dictionaries and two color plates. Three-quarter leather, 


en ls NN a 655.5 5 55 5 56a 6 a oe 6c ws 68 285005 06 600 50006 085500 0eRs $3.00 
High School and Collegiate Edition 
(New) Half leather, 1,056 pages, 1,500 illustrations, thumb indexed, .......... $1.75 | ° 
I I aan csacarhay a5 41 Acaaryuestshinasavacccans. 1:50 prices to schools. 
Students’ Common School Edition (Revised) 
Extra cloth (black) 756 pages, gold and blind stamped,..................60005: 80c 
Intermediate School Edition 
Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind stamped,..........................32¢ Mi ” 
crosco . 
Elementary School Edition Py 
Extra cloth (black), 384 pages, gold and blind stamping,................eeeeee cess 28c 
' 5 5 . ' 
Laird and Lee’s Webster’s Modern Dictionary 
Handy Edition—Cloth, 432 pages, size 4x5% inches (over 1,000,000 sold). biaeaae 20c 


“Webster's New Standard American Dictionary is @ most admirable internal ar- 
rangement and of a convenient form for handling. Itis one of the most satisfactory dic- 
tionaries of which I have any knowledge, and I[ congratulate you on your success. — 


JaMgS R. Day, Chancellor for Syracuse University. 


: More Pages, Illustrations, Special Features, New Words, 
| Larger Type, More Substantially Bound, Better Paper than any 
/Other series of Dictionaries published in America or Europe. 
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Common things take on a new in- 
terest when seen through the microscope. 
You need one for Nature study and science 
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|| Widely used in schools and colleges. 
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is specially adapted to class work. Price $31.50. Special 
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The Superior Quality of Bausch & Lomb lenses, micro. 


experience. 


“Itis just the dictionary I need. It is better than a large one for the busy student, 


since all up-to-date words are found in a more convenient volume and it has the added 
advantage of being lowerin price I like the large type which is so easy to read, and the 
thumb index facilitates the hunting of words. I am thoroughly pleased with it. The 
High School Edition is far superior to many of the high school dictionaries in common 
use Ilike the ‘Marks and Abbreviations Used in Proofreading’ which you insert in each 
yolume "- JOHN A WILSON. Minneapolis, Minn., South High School 


For sale by Booksellers and Schoolbook Supply Houses everywhere or direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 


of the Everychilds’ Series. It is just such a 
book as a young, quite young, girl will read over 
and over again. The colored pictures are just 
the quaintest we have ever seen, interesting, but, 
of course, really represent no one ever seen on 
land or sea, and if they do, are not to be admired 
or imitated. The book, nevertheless, is a positive 
JOS 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 

By Augusta Stevenson, Indianapolis, Ind. 326 
pages. Price, $0.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, Book 
Five, will supply grade schools and academies 
with some fine material for dramatic presenta- 
tion at commencement exercises and patriotic 
celebrations. The book will also afford some 
excelled practice in dramatic class reading in the 
schoolroom. Some of the best classics of our 
language are here put into dramatic form. 
United States History for Schools. 

$y Edmond S. Meany, University of Washing- 
ton. 572 pages. Price, $1, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

A rather large sized U. 8S. history. It is divided, 
logically, into historical periods: that of dis 
cuvery and settlement; expansion of the colonies, 
securing independence, testing the constitution, 
straining the constitution; the United States a 
greater nation and the United States a greater 
world power. The work contains several appen- 
dices, and a good index. Both the colored and 
the black and white maps are valuable. There 
are hundreds of insert historical pictures and 
portraits. 

Outlines of the History of Education. 

By William B. Aspinwall, New York State 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 189 pages. Price, 
$0.80, net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chi- 
Cago 

Professor Aspinwall has gone through the lit- 
erature of education, and then jotted down in 
his note book a skeleton outline of the whole 
matter under headings I, II, ete., and subhead- 
ings (a), (b), (c)—(1), (2), (8)—. His out- 
lines are, in fact, an analytical table of contents 
for a text book on Educational History. Students 
as well as teachers will find this synopsis very 
complete and useful and on the whole reliable. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Laboratory Exercises in Physiography. 

By James H. Smith, Ira W. Stahl and Marion 
Sykes. 189 pages. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

An able and highly cultivated judge once said 
that he approved of studies in which the hands 
must work out the mental processes. He would 
certainly approve of this book. Its topics are 
those naturally belonging to this subject. A logical 
sequence controls the searching questions. 
Measurements, diagrams, drawings, constant use 
of maps, drawing conclusions are insisted upon. 
Still its requirements are not too severe for first 
year pupils in a high school. 


TEXTBOOKS. 

Newark, O. The school board has adopted for 
the high school Hitchcock’s Practice Book in Fng 
lish Composition (Houghton) ; Hoadley’s Elem ents 
of Physics (American); Warren’s Agriculture 
(Macmillan) ; Gregg’s Shorthand Manual 
(Gregg); Aldine’s second reader (Newson) ; 
Riverside third and fourth readers (Houghton) ; 
Baldwin & Bender’s fifth and sixth readers 
(American) ; Curry’s Literary Reader (McNally), 
have also been adopted. 

The school board of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
adopted the following books: Hamilton’s arith- 
metics (American); D’Ooge’s Latin (Ginn) ; 
Young & Jackson’s algebra (Appleton) ; Webster's 
English (Houghton); Herrick & Damon’s com- 
position (Scott) ; Baker & Inglis’s Latin composi- 
tion (Macmillan). 

Salem, Mass. The schoo] board has adopted the 
following textbooks: Essential of Civil Govern- 
ment; Hicks’ Champion Speller (American) ; 
Blodgett Readers (Ginn) ; Winslow’s Geographical 
Readers (Heath) ; Baldwin and Bender’s Readers 
(American); Aldine Readers (Newson); Carroll 
& Brooks’ Readers (Appleton) ; Children of His 
tory Series; European Beginnings of American 
History ; Little People Everywhere Series (Little- 
Brown); Otis Historical Series (American) ; 
American Machinists’ Handbook; Shop Problems 
in Mathematics; Advanced Rational Speller (Sil- 
ver); Riverside Readers (Houghton); Outdoor 
Primer (McNally); Overall Boys; MHolton’s 
Primer (McNally); Kellar & Bishop’s Industrial 
and Commercial Geography. 


scopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, engineering and other 
scientific instruments is the product of nearly 60 years’ 
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A special committee appointed by the New York 
board of education has been investigating the 
claims of various systems of shorthand, shorthand 
textbooks, and the question of the teaching of 
shorthand in the New York high schools. Their 
report, which has lately been published, is very 
strongly in favor of the retention of the present 
system taught in the schools, namely, Isaac Pit- 
man Phonography. The committee, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, find that the Isaac Pitman 
system has given eminent satisfaction; that the 
shorthand teachers are practically unanimous in 
favoring its retention; and that the practical re 
sults obtained with it are excellent. 

“We believe,” says the committee, “that the 
Isaac Pitman system is the best system for the 
schools. In our judgment it has the best text 
books. It has the widest range of literature en 
graved in shorthand for reading practice; and 
it has the largest number of textbooks devoted to 
training the specialist in shorthand.” Finally, the 
comnittee, believing that authenticity of textbooks 
is just as important as uniformity of system, 
recommend that no textbooks be added to the list, 
or permitted to remain on the list, that are in 
conflict with the approved principles of the Isaac 
Pitman system. 

The Whatcom county, Wash., board of educa- 
tion has adopted the Tarr & McMurry geog 
raphies (Macmillan) for a five-year period. 

Barnes’ Typewriter Instructor has been adopted 
by the state normal school at Spearfish, 8. D. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. The school board has 
adopted Schwinn & Stevenson’s Civil Government 
(Lippincott) ; Hunter’s biology (American) ; Wil- 
liams & Eoger’s revised bookkeeping (American) ; 
McMurry’s How to Study (Houghton); Hyde's 
Engl’sh, two books (Heath); Milne’s elementary 
algebra (American). 

Racine, Wis. The school board has selected for 
the coming year Brigham’s commercial geography 
(Ginn); Brigham’s American History (Ginn); 
Becker & Rhodes’ German (Scott). It is also 
proposed to introduce as substitutes for the books 
previously used the following: Alexander's spel 
ler (Longmans); Aldine readers (Newson); El- 
son grammar readers (Scott). 

The Lyric Music Series (Scott-Foresman) have 
been unanimously adopted in the Chicago schools. 
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“Marooned.” 


On Saturday, June 29th 1912, 7he Boston 
Herald printed the following in its leading ed- 
itorial under the heading 


“For a Standardized Stenography:” 


In this country we have had a senseless 
multiplication of shorthand systems, due to 
the desire of individual teachers to get the 
advertising advantage of ‘something a little 
better’ than the rest of the world. There is 
such a thing as being ‘‘marooned”’ on a bad 
system, after one has given months of labor- 
ious effort to its acquisition. No better ad 
vice can be given to the youngster studying 
shorthand than to take one of the long- 
tested and widely used methods. 


Benn Pitman Phonography is the 
American standard. 

Tried and tested by 59 years of use. 

Used today by a majority of Ameri- 
can shorthand writers. 





Publisht by 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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the annual increase in salary. A teacher who 
fails to obtain a satisfactory rating for three 
years in succession shall be dropped. 


A High School Schedule. 


$900 


Trenton, N. J. The high-school teachers have third- 
been divided into five classes and shall receive Glo 
salaries based upon the classification outlined. been | 

Class A shall include men teachers recom- Alt 
New Schedule at Fremont, O. established schedule. Cadets shall receive sal- mended to the board for appointment because has | 
The school board of Fremont, O., has pre- aries based upon the character and service of of their professional training and efficiency. ue ach 
pared a new salary schedule for teachers of work performed. Class B shall inelude other men assistants. 45 p 
elementary grades. The salaries ee follows: _, Providence, R. I., Schedule. Class C shall include women teachers ap- depar 
Teachers of grades one to four, with no normal Providence, R. I. The board has adopted ® pointed according to the provisions of Olass A. be pa 
or college preparation, shall be paid $45 per salary schedule to be effective in September. Cham Ti hall tachoile cthes woken eee maxi 
month, with increases of $2.50 until $50 is The salaries are as follows: Teachers of the . ; es ceive 
? : : : ; ue Class FE shall include clerical and laboratory : 
reached; first grade teachers shall receive $5 first four grades shall receive a minimum salary : Kas 
additional if the character and amount of the of $400, with annual increases of $40 up to $400. Se, . teach 
work justify it. Teachers of grades five to nine, inclusive, shall Phe ee salary shall be $800 for men of al 
‘Teachers of grades five to six shall receive $45 receive $400 with increases of $40 up to $680. and $600 for ae eneeaees. Increases shall per e 
per month, with increases of $2, until $55 is Principals shall be paid according to the aw vere enlarge he teieen _ ree Ma 
reached. number of rooms. Prinéipals of four-room leachers in Class A shall be paid a maximum in 
Teachers of grades seven to eight shall re- buildings shall be paid $720 per year; six-room ©! $2,500; Class b, 51,800 ; Class C, $1,500; $950. 
ceive $50 per month and shall receive no ad- buildings, $750; eight-room buildings, $800; Class D, $1,200. The salaries of assistants mm heen 
vances in salary based upon experience in a twelve-room buildings, $900. High school prin- Class K shall be determined by the board, the To 
lower grade. cipals and supervisors of special subjects shall principal and the superintendent jointly. Phe have 
Teachers of the first eight grades, in addition be subject to the action of the board. High vice-principal shall be increased $100 per year All 
to possessing high school diplomas, shall upon school sub-masters shall be paid $850, with an- until a maximum of $1,800 is reached. $50 j 
presentation of a certificate from university or nual increases of $50 up to $1,000. No inereases shall be granted except upon servi 
normal showing the completion of one-fourth of In granting the increases, the board requires recommendation of the principal, the superin We 
a two-year course, be paid $2.50 per month addi- the approval of the principals and superintend- tendent and the committee on teachers, the ] 
tional; one-half of a two-year course, $5; three- ent, and bases the same upon the following Waltham, Mass. (Grade teachers have been to re 
fourths of a two-year course, $7.50 and $10 for points: granted increases of $50 per year, raising the speci 
the full course. The time devoted to the work One, control of room; 2, teaching ability; 3, maximum pay to $750. Ih 
must be eightecen weeks, thirty-six weeks, fifty- spirit of room; 4, work of pupils; 5, professional High school instructors will be paid $950 adop 
four weeks and seventy-two weeks, respectively. spirit of teacher; 6, general scholarship and cul- per year and assistants $850. The salaries af ers 
Kindergartners devoting mornings and after- ture of teacher. Attainments in these lines fect only the women teachers. teac] 
noons to classes shall receive $40 per month with shall be rated by the superintendent and prin- Spokane, Wash. A fixed schedule for teach- fou 
$2 increases, until $50 is reached. cipals as “excellent,” “very good,” “good,” “fair” ers’ salaries has been adopted. The following havi 
The salaries of special grade teachers shall be and “passing.” A teacher having ratings in are the salaries: year 
fixed by the board, without reference to the any line below “good” shall not be entitled to First-year teachers will receive a salary of more 
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UNANIMOUS ADOPTION ON FIRST BALLOT 
The Riverside Readers 


have just been adopted for basal use by the State of Mon- 
tana by unanimous vote of the State Textbook Commis- 
sion on the first ballot. These books were thoroughly 
tried out in some of the leading cities of the State before 
the adoption. 

Although published only recently these books are 


now in use in over 400 cities and towns throughout the 
country, including 
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Primer, 30cents. First Reader, 35cents. Second Reader, 40 cents. 
Third Reader, 50 cents. Fourth Reader, 55 cents. Fifth and Sixth 
Readers in press. Seventh and Eighth Readers in preparation. 
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By HENRY ARMITT BROWN 
The Greatest Historical Oration Ever 
Delivered in America 
THIS IS THE LATEST VOLUME IN 
Demarest’s ‘Classics in the Grades” Series 


The best edited, annotated, illustrated, printed and bound Series 
of English Classics for school use 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 North Eighteenth Street PHILADELPHIA 
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$5 Prizes for School Children $ 2 


| For the best two essays on their new 
lecture, ‘“The Dawn of Plenty, ’’the IHC 
Service Bureau offers prizes to pupils of the 
public schools in every community in which 
the lecture is given. 


First Prize, $5 


‘‘The Dawn of Plenty’”’ is the story of the greatest forward 
step in American progress. It is interesting to merchant and 
shopman, townsman and country dweller, philosopher, littera- 
teur, and to the plain man of the world. 


Second Prize, $2 


Illustrated with still and motion pictures, colored 
views, and novel effects. Write for circular 


IHC .SERVICE BUREAU 


813 Harvester Building CHICAGO 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
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SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 








$900 per year; second-year teachers, $1,000; shall receive $57.50, and those who have been 


third-year, $1,100, and fourth-year, $1,200. in the teaching service more than twenty years 
Gloucester, Mass. Teachers’ salaries have _ shall be paid a maximum of $60. 
heen increased $25 per year. Brookline, Mass. ‘The school board has voted 


Altoona, Pa. <A high school salary schedule increases of $300 in the maximum salaries of 
lias been adopted as follows: Inexperienced heads of departments in the high school and 
teachers will receive $720, with an advance of principals of grammar schools. 
$45 per term, until $900 is reached. Heads of Lawrence, Kans. The school teachers have 
departments, with the exception of English, will presented a petition to the board asking that 
be paid $1,000, with increases of $50 up to a the minimum salary limit be fixed at $50 and 


maximum of $1,200; teachers of English will re- the maximum at $100. 

ceive a maximum salary of $1,300. Kansas City, Mo. Teachers’ salaries have 
Kaston, Pa. The salaries of grammar-school been increased $10 to $15 per month. 

teachers have been increased $10. The salaries Cairo, Ill. The primary teachers have been 


of all other employes have been increased five granted increases of $5 per month. 
per cent. Erie, Pa. The teachers have protested against 
Malden, Mass. The school board has raised the small salary raise provided recently by the 


the maximum salary of high-school teachers to board, and plans have been made for fighting 


$950. The increase applies to teachers who have the same. In the schedule adopted an auto- 
been in the service five years or more. matic increase was provided for all who had 
Toledo, O. The salaries of veteran teachers been in the teaching service more than ten 
have been raised from $50 to $100. years. After the expiration of this period an 
Albuquerque, N. M. The board has granted increase of $5 per year was provided. 
$50 inereases to teachers who have been in the Harrison, N. J. Grade teachers have been 
service ten years. granted inereases of $50 per year. 
Worcester, Mass. The teachers’ committee of Indianapolis, Ind. Increases ranging from 


the board of education has adopted a motion $50 to $100 have been granted to a number of 
to raise the salaries of all grade teachers and _ instructors in the high schools. A petition of 


special instructors $50 per year. the grade teachers for increased salaries was 
lhe school board of Carbondale, Pa., has denied on the ground that a general upward re- 

adopted the following salary schedule: Teach- vision of the elementary schedule has been made 

ers of one year’s experience shall receive $40; within the last few years. 

teachers of two years’ experience, $45; of three, Haverhill, Mass. The school board has voted 

four and five years’ experience, $50; those who to raise the maximum salary for ninth-grade 

have served more than five and less than fifteen teachers to $750. 

years shall receive $55; teachers who have served The Milwaukee board of school directors has 


more than fifteen and less than twenty years recommended salary increases for the supervi- 





sors of special studies. ‘The increases are as 
follows: 

Primary supervisor, $150 per year; physical 
director, $150; drawing supervisor, $200; super- 
visor of elementary manual training, $200; 
musie supervisor, $150; recreation supervisor, 
$150. 

Hammond, Ind. The maximum salary of 
grade teachers is now $85 per month. Heads of 
departments now receive $1,400 per year with 


an increase to $1,500 the following year. Follow- 


are the qualifications of teachers demanded by 
the board: 

1. Four years in normal school, college or 
university—no experience required. 

2. Three years in either of the above schools 

one year of experience required. 

3. Two years in either of the above schools 

two years of experience required. 

4. One year in either of the above schools 
four years of experience required. 

Note:—The above requirements include grad- 
uation from a standard high school. If one has 
not completed a four year high school course and 
four years in an accredited normal school or col 
lege, an examination on the common branches 
is required. 

5. For one that has not completed a high 
school course and whose work in normal school 
has been confined to summer terms—six years 
of experience will be required. 

Thompsonville, Conn. The schoo] board has 
extended the school year to thirty-nine weeks 
and adopted the following schedule: 

Normal school graduates; first year, $11; 
second year, $12; third year, $12.50; fourth 
year, $13. 

Not normal graduates; first year, $10; second 
year, $11; third year, $11.50; fourth year, $12; 
fifth year, $12.50; sixth year, $13. 
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George M. Clark & Company, Div., Chicago 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Kansas City, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a resolution which provides that prin- 
cipals may suspend pupils, but reserves to the 
board the right to expel. 

It also has been specified that principals may 
not send pupils outside of school buildings for 
any purpose. Their jurisdiction has been lim- 
ited to the school buildings and grounds. 

Boston, Mass. 
dry goods, clothing and the art of cooking and 
serving will be given in the continuation school 


Instruction in selling shoes, 


the coming year. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn of the New Orleans public 
schools has succeeded in having his plan for 
giving special attention to retarded or defective 
children put in operation. The board of ad- 
Tulane Educational Fund 
has appropriated $1,500 per annum and offered 
the use of the psychological laboratory of New- 
comb College and the school board of New Or- 
leans has appropriated a like amount of $1,500 
and will select four teachers from its corps to 


ministrators of the 


take up the work. Four classes for special in- 
struction of retarded children will be organized 
in the elementary schools at the opening of the 
next session. 
Racine, Wis. 


Supt. B. E. Nelson has recent- 


ly dispatched notices to all local manufacturers 
inforn them that all children under 16 years 
of age employed by them must attend school 
during the « The order eliminates the night 
school privileges, and as the state law provides 
compulsory educat for all children under 16 
years of age, ther ll be no alternative but 
to send such children ring the day. 


The five hours each week that the children 
will be at the industrial school will be paid for 
at the regular wage by the manufacturer. The 
industrial board considers that the increased 
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The Smoothest Writing Blackboard Crayon. 


The National Crayon Co., West Chester, Pa. 
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of buildings in more 
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Send for Catalog 
No. 10C 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


General Distributors 


Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


efficiency of the children from attending school 
will more than pay the manufacturer for the 
five hours each week that the employe is absent. 

In discussing the action of the school au- 
thorities Mr. Nelson stated that the attendance 
of young children at the evening schools had 
been found to be unwise and that it had been 
decided to bar all such children from evening 
instruction. 

Supt. F. E. Downer of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
recommended to the board that the short after- 
noon session, in use in the first grade, be ex- 
The plan 
was successful last year and the percentage of 


tended to include all second grades. 


promotions was greater than ever before. 
JANITORS. 

Minneapolis, Minn. F. FE. Reidhead, executive 
agent of the school board, has recommended as 
assistants to janitors, what he ealls, “working 
matrons” to have general care of the buildings, 
including the dusting and cleaning of corridors. 

Lowell, Mass. The following officers were 
elected at the eighth annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Public School Janitors’ Associa 
tion: 

George A. Brown of Worcester, president; 
John H. Murphy of New Bedford, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter c. Tilton of New Bedford, secre 
tary; Arthur H. Dana of Lowell, assistant 
secretary; Frank S. Dickerson of Somerville, 
treasurer; William H. Tarbox of Springfield, 
sergeant-at-arms; John Toy of Lowell and Wal- 
ter Richardson of Somerville, auditing com- 
mittee. 

All summer repairs work at Hammond, Ind., 
was in charge of a head janitor who formerly 
had been a carpenter, plumber and engineer by 
trade. For three years he has served as janitor 
for one of the larger buildings. The plan 
proved a pronounced success. 

Pittsburg, Pa. A schedule of pay for janitors 
has been adopted. It provides for a minimum 


designed for educational work. ] 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
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SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVEKSAL DEMAND 


Hon Buprin Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latches 


*“MADE ON HONOR” 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM? 


salary of $80 a month and a maximum of $122 
based on the number of rooms to be eared for. 
If the school contains a mechanical equipment, 
$10 will be added to the schedule rate. If the 
janitor is furnished with a residence by board, 
$20 a month will be deducted: For night work 
the janitor will get $2. The schedule for assist- 
ants follows: Engineers, $70 to $90; firemen, 
$60 to $75; men cleaners, $60; women cleaners, 
$25; Saturday cleaners, $6 a month. 
NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Hammond, Ind. Wilson H. Henderson, di- 
rector of manual training, Springfield, Ill. has 
been employed as principal of the night school. 
For the first year he will be paid $1,900 and 
$2,000 for the second. Courses in mechanical 
drawing, elementary woodwork, electric wiring, 
commercial English, German, French, typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, bookkeeping, arithmetic, spelling, 
physical training will be offered for men. Sew- 
ing, cooking, millinery, typewriting, shorthand, 
commercial practice, spelling, physical training, 
bookkeeping, and the like will be offered for 
women and girls. 

Cleveland ta The per capita cost for conduct- 
ing elementary night schools for year 1911-1912 
was $3.49. During the last year, 7,347 pupils of 
38 nationalities attended these schools. Of these 
6,448 went during the regular school year and 
899 during the summer term. There were 5,287 
men and 2,060 women. The total cost of the 
schools conducted in 39 buildings with 93 teach- 
ers was $25,652.02. 

The school board of Cambridge, Mass., has 
reorganized the evening school system and plans 
have been made for more efficient work. The 
board has secured a director whose aim will be 
to make the evening school as up-to-date and 
thorough as the day school. 

Aberdeen, Wash. The school board has intro- 
duced a night school for foreigners. The patrons 
include the Swedes, Finns, Poles, Germans, Nor- 
wegians, Italians, Russians, Austrians, Greeks 
and Bohemians. 
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Srhool Board Sounal 


Announcement 


Heretofore we have manufactured li- 
brary shelving and stacks in an inci- 
dental way. We are now prepared to 
supply any and all kinds of adjustable 
metal shelving and stacks for schools 
and public libraries. Following are 
the three distinct types: 

1. Stamped steel bracket construction. 

2. Combination stamp steel bracket 
and panel end construction. 

3. The only all solid construction 
having patent lock shelf. 

All are adjustable. Are finished in 
any color of baked-in enamel, and are 
*‘just as cheap as well-finished wood.’’ 

Let us prove this statement by send- 
ing you an estimate and your inquiry 
= be followed up by our nearest 
omece, 


R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


No. 5719 


New Departure in Students’ Chemical Tables 


THE TALKING MACHINE AS A NECES- 
SARY PART OF THE EQUIPMENT IN THE 
MODERN SCHOOL. 

(Concluded from Page 
Our forefathers 


gave themselves almost wholly to developing a 


older and established nations. 


new country, a great new world, cutting down 


trees, breaking prairies, building railroads, 
canals and cities, giving secant attention to the 
finer elements of human need. 

Most of the people of later generations have 
grown up without coming in contact with the 
real musie of the world, without any real 
knowledge of it. What more natural than that 
out of these conditions, out of these new towns 
and cities growing up in the wild and waste 


places, 
the innate love of music strong and elemental, 


remote from the older settlements, with 
there should have sprung up a sort of wild, rug 
ged type of music, gypsy like, free, expressing 
the rush and bustle and swing of a new na- 
tional life? 

The Child and Music. 

Now, the children should be led to an appre 
ciation of the real and vital music, in an effort 
to raise the standards of taste among our people, 
to help the next generation to overcome the 
To do this 


in any national sense, some means must reach 


crudities and depravities of the last. 


into every corner of our country, every city, 
village and country school, take to every boy and 
girl, high or low, 
of the world, so that all may grow up with the 


rich or poor, the real music 


refining and discriminating influence and knowl- 
edge of good music from childhood. 

The talking machine is the only medium that 
can pe rform this service. It is simple, inex 
pensive, practical, portable, easily operated, and 
may go into every sort of place where children 
work and play and study, furnishing the prac- 


ealis 


tical help of accompanying the games, 


thenies, marching, folk-dancing, social and 
recreation center dancing, ete. 
Talking machines were practically used in 
only a few schools two years ago. ‘Today, they 
are in daily use in more than 400 cities, in many 
of them, in every school. There are now made 
special records for marching, for calisthenics, 
for folk-dancing, for the rote singing for pri- 
mary grades, for intermediate grades, grammar 
and high school work, records for correlation 
with the studies in literature, the Burns and 
the songs of all the dif- 


there are songs of the older com 


Shakespearean songs, 
ferent nations; 
posers to correlate with studies in general his- 
tory, in those epochs. We are issuing a course 
for high schools, complete and thorough, in mu- 
sic, history and appreciation. 
The Talking Machine in the Schools. 

The talking machine came into existence to 

What was once 


a curious toy 


amuse—it remains to educate. 
a luxury has become a necessity 
has come to be a practical and indispensable 
instrument in modern education. 

Every school should have its talking machine 
just as it has maps, globes, supplementary read 
ers, ete. It is comparatively new, but neces 
sary, just as are sanitary drinking fountains, 
sanitary towels and the equipments for manual 
training and domestic science. 

The field of the talking machine is not lim 
ited to the teaching of music alone nor yet to 
accompani- 


the obvious service of furnishing 


ment to the physical culture and folk or inter 


pretative danci ig’. ‘T he whole realm of vocal 
expression is wide open and is being rapidly 
filled by records of readings for every grade, 


stories for the kindergarten and home circle, 
models in diction. inflection and all the shades 
of expression of the cultured human voice. 
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Catalog No. 5 W 


Laboratory Furniture for 
Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. 


Catalog No. 6 P 
Furniture for Physio- 
graphy. 


Catalog No. 7D 


Furniture for Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. 


Write us for whichever Catalog 
you are interested in. 


Kewaunee 
Manufacturing Co. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


It is not too much to dream of a time in the 
near future when the talking machine and the 
moving picture machine may unite to give a 
realistic production of opera or of the drama. 
Selections from the plays of Shakespeare now 
give valuable suggestions to high school students 
for amateur production and we have only just 
begun. The possibilities are boundless, and no 
modern school can afford to be without its talk- 
ing machine, any more than its library, its 
workshop, its kitchen or its laboratory. The 
talking machine has come into the educational 
world to fill a real need and will, therefore, stay 
as an indispensable adjunct to the equipment of 
every school. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
board permitting 


Following a decision of the 
a local political club to use 
a room in one of the school buildings, the 
board has amended its regulations to inelude 
The board’s action 
was based on the contention that if one politi- 


any political organization. 


cal organization is given this privilege it should 
be extended generally. It has also been pro- 
vided that all organizations indirectly 
nected with school affairs shall be required to 
pay the cost of janitor service. 

The board of 
sumed charge of the placing of normal grad- 
local schools. The board believes 
that the best teachers should be found and that 
they should be placed where they can do their 


con- 


. 


Southington, Conn., has as- 


uates in the 


best work, regardless of experience, Formerly, 
graduates of normal schools who possessed su- 
perior ability accepted positions in other near- 
by towns beeause they found the work of an 
individual grade more suited to their training 
and ability than the ungraded schools of their 


own town. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
Usable by large as well as small pupils. 





as city children. 





For Schools having no 
Water Pressure, or 
using Spring Water 





No. 1 for Lavatory Bowl 


Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Special Price to Schools. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. 


HAMRICK -TOBEY CO., Wausau, Wis. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Easton, Pa. The school board has selected 
four medical inspectors. Hereafter school chil- 
dren will be required to pass an examination 
each year. 

The Minnesota state board of health has be- 
gun the preliminary work for extending medical 
supervision of schools in the state. A physician 
has been appointed to travel through the state 
telling school boards the advantages of installing 
a medical officer. It is asserted that not more 
than half a dozen cities in the state have school 
medical officers. 

Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
voted unanimously to reappoint the school nurse 
at a salary of $70 per month. The position in- 
cludes the work of following up suspected tru- 
ants and cases of inexcusable absences. The re- 
port for the second term of last year showed that 
544 visits were made to homes of pupils, of which 
193 received medical treatment. Thirty truants 
returned to school and twelve notices were served 
on parents for failure to send pupils to school. 
Three complaints were handled by the juvenile 
court. It is the belief of the board that with the 
operation of the plan a closer watch can be kept 
on contagious diseases and inexcusable ab- 
sences. 

Norristown, Pa. Medical inspection has been 
curtailed. The school nurse has been dispensed 
with, and three instead of six physicians have 
been engaged. 

McKeesport, Pa. Thirteen 
tors have been clected. 

Dubuque, Ia. The school board has inaugu- 
rated a thorough system of medical inspection. 
A medical inspector 
appointed. 


Me Kee sport, Pa. 


medical inspec- 


and school nurse have been 


Thirteen medical inspectors 


will have charge of the health of the pupils dur- 
ing the present chool year. 


A report of the school physician of Reading, 
Pa., shows that out of 552 pupils examined, 209 
children had 267 physical defects. 





No. 3. Closes Automatically 





No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 
BUBBLING FOUNTAINS 


This bubbling stream is not for a bird's but a child's mouth. 


Greensburg, Pa. Medical Inspection will be 
introduced immediately. 

Des Moines, Ia. The school board has insti- 
tuted physical training in the high school. Each 
pupil will be compelled to obtain a certificate 
from a physician regarding his physical fitness 
for the work, and all training and exercise will 
be adapted to the individual needs of the boys 
and girls. It is not expected that every child 
will be capable of doing the same exercises but 
each will be trained in such a manner that his 
physieal defects may be corrected. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board, with the aid 
of physicians, has planned a thorough inspection 
of school children with a view of discovering 
and segregating defectives. Each child on enter- 
ing school in the fall, will be given a medical 
inspection blank, which will be taken to a 
physician who will make his report on the same. 

West Chester, Pa. A report by the medical 
that out of 221 children ex- 
amined, the largest number, 107, have defective 
teeth, thirty-seven have diseased tonsils, twenty- 
seven defective eyes and twenty-five defective 


inspector shows 


nasal breathing. Only sixty-one of the total 
number are normal. 
Columbus, O. Medical inspection of all 


pupils who do not present a certificate of good 
health from the family physician will begin in 
September. ‘Those found to be defective will 
be segregated. 

A GOOD IDEA. 

Los Angeles, Cal. A free employment bureau 
for all high school students has been established 
in one of the high school buildings. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to take charge of the 
work and a card system has been devised to 
keep track of the work. Each pupil who de- 
sires a position fills out a card indicating what 
kind of employment is preferred, the date for 


We make them to fit all conditions at reasonable prices. 
Mechanically built for hard usage. 


Reversible at will. 


D 


ee ae | 


fe F een 


‘“*“GEM”’ SINK BUBBLER 


With or without Porcelain Tops, with or without Receptors. 


NON-SQUIRTING. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





school work 
wages expected and 
lowest compensation which will be accepted. All 
cards are filed at the headquarters. 


amount of 
residence, 


beginning, age, school, 


accomplished, 


Following the same plan, employers desiring 
help write to the headquarters specifying the 
kind of work and requirements. These items 
are also placed on cards and are then compared 
with the pupils’ cards. The pupil best adapted 
to the requirements is selected and sent out. 

After employment the bureau follows up the 
employe to see if he is advancing. If not, an- 
other position is sought for him. The follow- 
ing advantages are claimed by the originator: 

1. Pupils are kept from wasting their vaca- 
tion. 

2. Practical experience is provided along the 
lines of work prescribed in the high school 
course. 

3. Graduates and regularly enrolled pupils 
of the high school are assisted to temporary oT 
permanent positions to which they are adapted. 

4. The chances of getting in the wrong po- 
sition and vocation in life are minimized. 

5. Incentive to scholarship, regularity and 
thorough preparation is encouraged. 

The opportunity is afforded to remain in high 
school through the 
and evening hours. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
declined to accept an offer of the local tubercu- 
losis aid society. The society had made a prop- 
osition to provide school children with Red 
Cross seals to be sold for the benefit of the tu- 
berculosis fund. The board based its refusal on 
the ground that no scheme of this nature should 
be introduced into the schools which would dis- 
tract pupils or give rise to competition or ill- 
feeling. 
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“As the Twig is Bent, 
the Tree’s Inclined”’’. 


O T all of a child’s education is 
obtained in the class room. The 
school’s general environment is a 

factor for or against refinement, morals and 
character-building, in direct proportion to 
the quality and character of the surrounding 
—— elements which influence and modify their 
406 “Standen” Wall Hanging Closet, oTOWth and development. 


I 







Plate P 8420 “Standard” Wall Hanging Closet 
“Vitrite’ Bowl with Metric Seat Action 
Flushing Valve. 


AN 


We may be pardoned for feeling that the toilet facilities of the 
school rank foremost in importance. Anyone who has given the 


same thought as we have to school sanitation will readily agree with us. 


The homes of many pupils are either deficient or totally lacking 
in modern sanitary facilities. It is on these that the modern toilet 


room exerts the strongest influence for personal cleanliness. 


If both the home and school are deficient in sanitation, the 
pupil is losing, at a formative period of his or her life, a helpful, 
healthful influence which has contributed largely to the higher mode 
of living and which is a blessing to those who come within its 
sphere. 


SSS ae The leaders of civic movements which concern the poor and 


DNS eT eee New een cats ie ata aaeeti aninne i ‘ ™ | 
Plate P 8416 “Standard” Wall Hanging Cl “6 P s 4 Plate P 8421 “Standard” Wall Hanging Closet 
“Vitrite” eT with BMetrie Flushing von uneducated say, Teach a man to be clean and you have accom- “vitrite” Bowl with Raised Rear Local Vent 


‘ ‘ ‘ “s ; and Metric Seat Action Flushing Valve. 
plished the first step in uplift work. But why leave this part of nnn 


education to the time when men must be reclaimed? Teach them 





1 work 
ed and 


ed. All 


when they are children and it will not be necessary when they are 
men and women, for “‘as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’’ 
‘Today sanitation is a science, and the planning and installation 


lesiring 
ing the 


of sanitary systems in schools requires the advice of someone 


especially qualified in sanitary matters. 


A TTT 


ee We have books on plumbing, water supply, ventilation, and 
adapted sewage disposal which we will gladly lend to any School Board 
ey Member who wishes to study the subject, or we offer the services 
not, an- of our Sanitary Engineer in matters of advice, plans or specifica- 
follow- tions. The acceptance of these offers places you under no 
ae obligation to use our goods. We will feel amply repaid if we earn 





WI 


your good will. 


long the The “Standard” General Catalogue ‘‘P’’ (676 pages) is 


| A 
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. school ; 

possessed by Plumbing Supply Dealers, Architects, Plumbers, and 
1 pupils Sanitary Engineers as well as all “Standatd” Showrooms and 
pi Offices. A half hour’s study of it will in itself constitute an 
adap . 7 ° . . ~ 
rong pe education in sanitary plumbing fixtures. 
ed. 2 
—_ Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures in the World 
General Offices, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


1 in high 
morning 





OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
ition has 


Mow BZelB..cccccvceee 85-37 W. 3ist Street Louisville. 319-323 West Main Street 
tubercu- ss ccveceses John Hancock Building Nashville....... .315-317 Tenth Avenue, S. 
: a prop = Chicago. Karpen Bldg.,900S. Michigan Ave. Houston.......Cor. Preston and Smith Sts. 
7 ey i St. Louis...... 100-102 North Fourth Street Fort Worth.......... Front and Jones Sts. 
ith Red i Philadelphia........... 1128 Walnut Street New Orleans... Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
f the tu- => - e Washington, D. C...200 Southern Building San Francisco. .Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg. 
efusal on = ———— a | «SCPitteburgh................ 106 Sixth Street Toronto, Can....... 59 Richmond Street, E. 
j ee a Cleveland........ 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Building f A - 
- should nVitrite’ Bowl with Duplex Seat Action TOES. oc ccscccccccccee $11-321 Erie Street Hamilton, Can... .20-28 Jackson Street, W. Plate P 8450 “Standard” Wall Hanging Closet, 
vould dis Flushing Valve, Galvanized Pressure Tankand Cincinnati..... dacaeees 633 Walnut Street London, Eng.. .57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ‘““Vitrite’’ Bowl, Enameled High Tank and 
sn or ill- “Ivorite”’ Sanitary Seat. Ivorite’’ Sanitary Seat. 
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SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 
Squires No. 8 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the market and more extensively used 
than any others. Our No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds about 50% 


more ink and is generally preferred on that account, is finished in bronze but will nickle 
when so ordered. 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole from 
144 to 244 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. This Inkwell 
extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is nearly as good in this 
respect as a fiush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 


See last month's journal for other styles. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Now We Have It 


You have waited years for it. Our new 1912 catalogue, in 
which we list all school text books, and school supplies of every 
description. Just think what a saving it means to you —all 
your orders can be filled at one time and only one expense. 
Write now, immediately, for this — “‘New Idea’’ catalogue. 


KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale School Text Books and 
School Supplies 


59-67 E. VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur 







niture to the illustration of our Stand 
ard Ajustable desk 

We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new 
designs in adjustable desks that we will be 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani 
tary school desks made. Write for prices 
and samples. 
Still making the Faultless and Standard school 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 
good goods and honest treatment. 


Haney School Furniture Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


IGNORANCE ON CAUSES OF RETARDA- _ Oct. 25-26. Northern 
TION IN OUR SCHOOLS. ciation (western section) 


Hayden, Rock Island, president. 
Oct. 25-26. Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- Dec. 4-7. 


(Concluded from Page 10 
Success is necessary every an being. sical ; 
Success is necessary to vey humat ciation at Cleveland. 
[o live in an atmosphere of failure is tragedy Oct. 26-28. 
to many. It is not a matter of intellectual 
attainment; not an intellectual matter at all, man, president. 


Nov. 6-8. Nebraska 
but a moral matter. cmabe Anectiation at 
Grand Island. 


The boys and girls coming 
out of school clear-headed and with good bodies, 


who are resolute, who are determined to do and Nov. 7-8. Kansas State 
sure that they can do, will do more for them at Topeka 
selves and for the world than those who come Noy. 7-9. Nebraska 


‘ > . : Omaha. 
out with far greater intellectual attainments, maha 


but who lack confidence, who have not estab- inti ab Hellen ©. 
school has established the habit of failure. retary 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Sept. 13-14. National Mouth Hygiene Associa 
tion at Washington, D. C. W. G. Ebersole, 
Cleveland, 0O., secretary-treasurer; Horace 
Fletcher, New York, N. Y., president. 

Sept. 23-28. Fifteenth International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography at Washington, D. 


secretary. 


Louisville, Ky. W. F 
secretary. 


©. John S. Fulton, general secretary, Washington, Nov. 28-30. National 

D. ©. English at Chicago, Il. 
Oct. 3-4 Upper Peninsula Education Associa secretary. 

tion at Iron Mountain, Mich. J. E. Laughtner, Nov. 29-30. 

Marquette, secret: Association at Evansville. 
Oct. 18-19. New Ila hire Teachers’ Associa 


Rockport, president. 
tion at Manchester. Nov. 29. 
Oct. 23-25. Maine ‘Teachers 


Portland. L. E. Moulton, Auburn, president president. 





Southeastern Missouri Teachers’ Dec. 26-28. 
Association at Cape Girardeau. Supt. Louis Theil 


Superintendents and Prin Dec. 
Omaha. 


Teachers’ Association at 
Nov. 25-27. New York State Teachers’ Asso ‘ ; : : , : 
i B G. Bugbee Oneonta, presi Dec. 51-Jan. 1-2. Florida Education Associa- 
. rtin : aly s 


lished the habit of success but within whom the dent; Richard A. Searing, North Tonawanda, sec 


Nov. 25-26-27. Colorado State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation at Denver. W. 


Noy. 28. County Superintendents of Southwest 


Missouri at Springfield. 
Nov. 28-30. Southern 


Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 


Massachusetts 
Association at ciation at Boston. N. 








<“U. Ss.” “SUPERIOR” 





Pat. Deo, 18, '05 
Pat. Jan, 19, 06 





Pat, Nov 14,’1l 


These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘‘U. S."’ which fits holes 
of different sizes perfectly. 


NON-EV APORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 


of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. No obligation in ac- 
cepting free samples. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 
ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Inc, 





The CLEVELAND pressed 
STEEL flush top INKWELL 


Cleveland inkwells are superior to other 
inkwells. The only steel inkwell made 
that can be inserted absolutely flush 
with the top of the desk without counter 
boring. Low in price. Substantially 
made. Handsomely nickel plated, and 
improves the appearance of any desk. 


Write for sample and price. 


Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


2090 E. 22d St. CLEVELAND, O. 


Pat. June 10th 1910. Other patents pending. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





Illinois Teachers’ Asso- Noy. 29-30. Southwestern Oklahoma Teachers’ 


at Freeport. H. B. Association at Lawton. A. A. Rogers, Frederick, 
secretary. 
Minnesota Education Association at 
St. Paul. J. M. Guise, St. Paul, secretary. 
Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Peoria. J. D. Shoop, assistant superintendent, 
Chicago, president. 
26-28. Arkansas Teachers’ Association at 
Dorothea Kolls, Little Rock. J. P. Womack, Magnolia, president. 
Dec. 26-28. Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association at Harrisburg. J. Geo. Becht, Har- 
risburg, president. 


Teachers’ Association 


Dee. 26-27. Ohio College Association at Colum- 
bus. Chas. G. Heckert, Springfield, president. 
9 


tion at Ocala. R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary. 
RULES FOR DELEGATIONS. 
Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has passed a rule requiring that all delegations 
be heard on the second Tuesday evening of each 


Remington, Denver, 


5. H. Newcomb, Neosho. month. Only one person will be permitted to 
Edueation Association at 
Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 


speak, and he must read his remarks that they 
may be left with the board for future action. 


Council of Teachers of Washington, Pa. The board has recommend- 
. F. Hosic, Chicago, Il, 


ed that, hereafter, a monthly report be made on 
the tuition received and the same turned over 
to the treasurer when it had passed through the 
superintendent’s hands. Formerly the super- 
intendent held it until he had collected $2,000 
or $3,000 and then turned it over to the treas- 
urer. 


F. S. Morganthaler, 


State Teachers’ ASSO- 
Howard,’ Hingham, 
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Says Miss Remington: 


It pays to be known as an operator of the leading typewriter—to 


share in the prestige which goes with leadership. 


It pays to operate the machine in widest use, because it means the 


widest choice of opportunities for me. 


It pays to enjoy the advantages of the unrivaled Remington service. 
The facilities provided by the Remington Employment Departments, the 


largest, the best organized, the most thorough in the world, are always at 
my command. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
New York and Everywhere 





BUILDING UNDER OPPOSITION. 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
Committee Work. 

This committee met on the evening of June 
28th, and divided itself into the following com- 
mittees: A committee to write and print for 
general circulation a sheet to contain important 
facts and figures regarding the new school build- 
ing, a committee on check list, a committee on 
printed ballots, a committee on arrangements or 
“steering committee,” and a committee to can- 
vass the district. The gentlemen then adjourned 
to meet again July 3rd to listen to the reports 
of the various committees. The meeting was 
declared open vo all friends of the school build- 
ing project and each member was requested to 
extend the invitation. 

The first committee elected wrote out a sheet 
containing the important facts and figures re- 
garding the new school building, another com- 
mittee canvassed the district with said circular 
securing the signatures of principal taxpayers. 
This was printed at distributed 
throughout the village. The committee on ar- 
rangements selected their best and most able 


onee and 


speakers who, at the meeting now warned for a 
rescinding vote, should hold and defend the 
ground already gained, by meeting any new 
contention on the part of their opponents, and 
by presenting once more the conclusive array 
of arguments that won the vote of June 20th. 
On the evening of the meeting there was much 
repressed excitement. As was expected, the meet- 


Yr) 
1 


if was adjourned 


i 


from the schoolhouse to 


l 


Chandler Musie Hall and many were seen “go- 


ing early’ to secure seats. Several automobiles 
were commission, carrying ladies to vote, as 
wel] some men who could not walk. The ex- 
cessive heat of the summer evening had appar- 


ently kept no one at home, and the ceaseless 
waving of fans and straw hats, while a very 
vain endeavor to make the temperature more 


tolerable, depicted in a realistic manner, the agi 
tation and impatience of the assembly. 
The Last Meeting. 

The warning was read and the debate was 
opened with a short speech from the opposition. 
Many were most sincere in their belief that Ran- 
dolph’s highest good lay in the strictest economy, 
and that we were doing wrong in giving the boys 
and girls an expensive school plant by laying 
on them a large debt. One of the most telling 
speeches of the progressive element was made 
by W. H. Gladding, a member of the original 
investigating committee. He described how 
step by step he had been won from an opinion 
of high disfavor to a complete acceptance of the 
building proposition as the only wise and sat 
isfactory solution of the exacting situation. 
After an exhaustive debate, during which there 
was a continuous response of laughter and ap- 
plause, the matter was put to vote. The chair 
stated the qualifications of voters at the meeting 
and appointed tellers and watchers. A ballot 
was ordered, each voter depositing his ballot in 
the box placed in front of the stage in full view 
of the meeting. 

There were a few anxious moments while the 
ballots were being arranged and counted, be 
fore the result was announced. The decision not 
to rescind was reached by a far greater majority 
than that of the original vote of June 20th. 

The announcement was received with great 
demonstration. It was a hilarious victory. 

It was not only a personal victory to all those 
who had made the improvement of their town, 
and the welfare of their school children a per 
sonal matter; but it is one more victory of the 
principle of progression over stagnation, and is 
a large opportunity to prove the real economy 
of wise expenditure. 

On November 24th was laid the cornerstone 
of our new building. The principal address of 
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BUBBLING HEADS AND BRACKETS 


Don’t open school this fall without 4 ‘‘Bubbler’’ 
in every building of your city. Adjustable to 
any old or new fixture. 





Write for Catalog — 





Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


the occasion was made by Dr. Guy Potter Ben- 
ton, President of the University of Vermont. 
There is now in process of erection in Randolph 
a building after the most modern ideas of school 
architecture. This building is designed to meet 
the needs of both the high school and the grades 
and is to furnish educational facilities not only 
for Randolph but for a large suburban com- 
munity. 
The New Building. 

The walls of the building are of brick. The 
outer walls are provided with air spaces, and fin- 
ished with dark red brick. The floors and inside 
finishings are of hardwood. Galvanized steel 
lath and wood pulp plaster is being used. The 
fan system of ventilation combined with steam 
radiation and automatic regulators are being in- 
stalled. 
ment and constructed of concrete. 


The coal pockets are outside the base- 
The base- 
ment, besides the necessary boiler rooms, con- 
tains a gymnasium, domestic science room, man- 
ual training room and a girls’ dining room. 

The first floor with eight class rooms is de- 
signed for the grades. The superintendent’s of- 
The second 
floor, given to the work of the high school, will 
have a large study hall, recitation rooms, chem- 


fice is accessible from this floor. 


ical laboratory, normal training room, library, 
principal’s office, teachers’ rest room and an 
emergency room. The furnishings throughout 
will be suited to needs of a first-class building. 
Sanitary drinking fountains are to be used. 
Toilets and sanitary provisions are of the most 
modern type. 

Randolph is the geographical center of the 
Green Mountain State and we believe that with 
such courage and progressiveness as have char- 
acterized her in the immediate past, she is prov- 
ing herself a center from which shall radiate 
largely that spirit which is making so strongly 
for a New Vermont. 
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Patents Allowed and Pending 


SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery 


and Stage Fixtures write us. 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 


and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun's or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 


STYLES IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from Page 21.) 

Why? Because there was no brainwork 
init. It was trivial. The unlearned housemaids 
sat in judgment upon it and condemned it as 
not being worth the cleaning. 


heap. 


Go out in the alley some spring afternoon and 
watch the junk wagons as they return from their 
daily collection laden with discarded furniture 
that is not worth repairing. Plain kindling 
wood patterns with not a single idea, the oppo- 
site extreme of inane economy. The correspond 
ing style of architecture, illiterate and preten- 
tious with misapplied massiveness, will soon fol- 
low to the yards of that growing industry, the 
building wrecker. All this waste is because 
brains are not artistically combined with phys- 
ical labors. 

Developing Home Talent. 

A school building should be an example of 
thought as well as construction. Instructive de- 
tails are valuable. As an instrument of com- 
munity development it may be made enduring. 
Why force home talent to seek foreign coun- 
tries for recognition and employment when there 
is so much work which might be designed for 
the home field? Are leaders of local improve- 
ment sometimes obsessed by a false pride, a 
feeling of belittlement, when it comes to learn- 
ing from their own neighbors? It seems as 
though this perverse condition could only be 
overcome by a club, votes, dollars; or talent goes 
abroad to secure the weight of approval neces- 
sary to force recognition in its native habitat. 
Possibly there is all kindness for home talent, 


but the noisy foreigner may be overestimated. 
The school board may overcome this crudity of 


local judgment. The process of local liquida- 
tion will develop independence, individuality of 
style and make a future for the town’s own 


graduates. 


every school can afford one. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





“SPRING MAID” 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain 





Provides Running Water for Any School 


URNISHES the village and country school a water supply as pure and sanitary as that 
F enjoyed by cities with their water pressure and at very small expense. 

always cool in summer and can’t freeze in winter. 
should not be satisfied with individual cups. 
the air and are fully as dangerous as the old common cup or dipper. 
health of your pupils, you should insist on having a “SPRING MAID.” The specially constructed 
Bubbler prevents the lips from touching any part of the fountain, it’s positively germ-proof and 
has been endorsed by the leading health and educational authorities as being the most practical 
arrangement built for schools without water pressure. 


It’s attractive in appearance, simple and durable in construction, and so inexpensive that 
A postal will bring price and particulars. 
We also have a complete line of Bubblers and Fountains for City Schools. 


The water is 
You as a school official or teacher 


They become covered with the dust and germs of 


To protect the lives and 


State and County Agents Wanted --- Write at Once 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GIER & DAIL MANUFACTURING CO. 








Lansing, Mich. 


Our own natural style is crowded out, -unde- 
veloped, like our own native folk lore, or our 
waterway business. We have to learn how to 
study our own art resources. To make a place 
for all this is to relieve overcrowded pursuits, 
and to employ the idle, to diversify experience 
and to abolish at the roots, a train of evils that 
spring from a lack of appreciation and idleness, 
resulting in the misfortunes of the young abroad 
and the burden of the unemployed at home, vic- 
tims of false pride and false economy. 

Art an Expression of Superiority. 

It is frequently an egotistical mistake to sup- 
pose that only we, in our own era, are the bene- 
ficiaries of mental training. A person and pub- 
lic must disabuse itself of that notion in mak- 
ing a study of the historic styles. Other ages 
than ours and other peoples have had their suf- 
ficiency of mental training. It is a mistake to 
claim that their distinctive type of decoration 
was evolved in a trifling way. On the contrary, 
their art remains are an evidence of superior at- 
tainments, of constructive and beneficiary tem- 
peraments. 

History repeats itself. The diligent, self-im- 
proving accomplishments of the past are crea- 
tive, hence they are hereditary and, therefore, 
many unfamiliar talents seek nurture among 
us. They are exceptional, in comparison with 
the classified accomplishments formally culti- 
vated, but are now the less needed in support 
of modern aims and ambitions. 

Among the children passing through a school 
course there are often some who are hard to rec- 
oncile with the training provided. Disappoint- 
ing in comparison with the majority, struggling 
to reconcile what they might give naturally with 
that which is demanded of them, unnaturally in 
their case, they wage a constant opposition to 
narrow-mindedness. It takes rarely versatile 
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comes nearer to the ideals of 
an absolutely sanitary and 
noiseless eraser than any 
other. 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


It is now used in the 


leading cities of the country. 
Thousands of smaller cities 
use no other. 


The only sewed eraser on 


the market. The only noiseless felt eraser that cannot get out of shape. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— Write today for samples and prices 


E. W. A. ROWLE . A. 327-331 So. Market St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





teachers to identify the virtues of their ten- 
dencies, to draw them out and bring them into 
co-operation with the main body of students and 
routine provisions. These exceptions, however, 
learn to pick up their work in the community. 
They will make their impression on life’s real 
work, will determine the new, will become lead- 
ers whose success in art, the professions, manu- 
factures and business will be adopted in the 
schoolroom of the future. They benefit the least 
from educational provisions. The progress of 
the world’s affairs suffers when they are over- 
looked. 
The Exceptional and the Well Trained. 

In life’s work there is a constant demand for 
the thoroughly trained person and there is also 
a demand for these exceptional persons. ‘The 
market is slow to reward them. It is said that 
theirs is the work of the future. We need more 
of it to lift us out of the undesirable ways, the 
ills, the wars, the deprivations and the failures 
of business, and disappointments in architeec- 
tural style. 

It is here that the student of the practical 
maturing of art stands as upon a seacoast that 
is known, and gazes abroad over far waters and 
through tremulous mists, to distant shores that 
are unknown. The manner of approach is of 
the main importance. There are reefs of exag- 
geration in the history of art that must be 
avoided. ‘There are misleading enormities in 
the every day childish tale that should be 
sounded. Sometimes associated with art are 
Savage customs, border brutalities, sacrifices, 
pagan pretenses, visionary conceptions and dis- 
countenanced virtues. They are the pirates that 
beset the beautiful. Have a strong concrete 
mind to cast them out of consideration. The 
result will be purity of style. 

Thus you see what a great and wholesome 
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The Perfect Closet for Public Schools 





Illustration Shows Four Different Types of the 
Murova Wall Closet 


nection. 


The Wolff Quality Murova wall type of closet 
has many points of superiority. 
meet the necessity for a strong, simple, reliable and 
efficient apparatus. It does away with the punctur- 
ing of floor spans and the building of false floors, as 
it is supported entirely by the soil stack and does not 
exert any pressure on the partition. The waterway 
is large and unobstructed, and all points of the closet 
can be reached through the bowl without discon- 
The flush is stronger and more positive 
than that of any other type of closet. 

The floors in the toilet room can be kept a great 
deal cleaner with considerable less exertion, because 
there is nothing to interfere with either mop or 


brush. This type of closet is particularly designed 
for School Toilet Rooms. 


You can have a circular 
free for the asking 


It is designed to 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1855 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Omaha, Neb. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, O. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


work, what an intellectual housecleaning of peo- 
ple’s minds, what a great opportunity lies in the 
careful consideration of style applied to the 
schoolhouse. The resulting building may be 
modest and inexpensive, but proper deliberation 
will have a desirable effect on surrounding pri- 
vate and business taste for many a day to come. 

That is what all the sketches and pictures, 
plans and charges are for, the figures and esti- 
mates. The more, the better digested the sub- 
ject, and the greater the future satisfaction. 
They make the schoolhouse style a teacher 
among buildings, not only a weather shelter and 
stronghold of learning, but also a guide to the 
realization of the ideal. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

The plan of instruction in commercial 
branches in the Dorchester high school, Boston, 
will be changed the coming year. 

Assistant Superintendent F. V. Thompson de- 
clares that only fifteen per cent of the commer- 
cial positions in New York are clerical in charac- 
ter, which means that the remaining eighty-five 
per cent have a competitive nature relating to 
buying and selling in the commercial world, and 
for which no special training has been provided. 

An experimental course enbracing the topics 
already mentioned was begun in 1905 by Mr. 
Thompson. This course has been made the nu- 
cleus of the present plan, whereby it is planned 
to extend and enrich the work given in the 
classes. Consultations have been held with 
heads of departments and employes in stores, 
factories and business offices and much valuable 
information has been collected as a basis for this 
work. 

The school authorities plan to afford students 
an opportunity to find out their adaptability to 
the work before they enter a position and each 
Student will receive advice and encouragement. 
Instruction includes part time experience and 
follow-up work. An effort will be made to dis- 
cover the employes’ needs and to cater to them 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dallas, Texas 


The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 


General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 
Showrooms: 111 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


TRENTON, N. J. 


as closely as possible and close touch will be 
kept upon the different kinds of commercial pur- 
suits with a view of keeping up to the time, and 
making the work practical and instructive. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Petitions have been cir- 
culated asking for the introduction of the Sean- 
dinavian language in the schools. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Departmental work has 
been adopted for the seventh and eighth grades. 
This is the first step toward the inauguration of 
the six-and-six plan which makes a natural di- 
vision in school work at the end of the sixth 
grade and provides for vocational work in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The opera- 
tion of this system gives these pupils who are 
compelled to leave school early the benefit of a 
vocational course adapted to their needs. It is 
planned to secure extra teachers who are expert 
in one line to travel to and from the different 
schools for the purpose of teaching one subject 
only. 

Worcester, Mass. A training school for teach- 
ers in garden work has been considered. The 
boys in the garden cities have been so success- 
ful in the work that it is believed with a little 
special training they will be able to take charge 
of garden cities in the capacity of teachers. 
Forty boys have been collected for this training 
which will continue until October. 

Each boy will be required to make a perfect 
garden, to design garden cities and to plant 
seeds properly. Seven or eight kinds of seeds 
will be given to the boys. 

After the boys have passed the inpection and 
learned about planting they will be instructed 
in the organization of garden cities and the 
management of children. They will then be re- 
quired to take eharge of a garden city for a 
week, after which a written statement will be 
given them. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Phonetic spelling, which 
has been tried out during the past year, has been 
rejected. The committee of teachers and prin- 
cipals acting with the sub-committee of the 
board voted the new style of spelling out. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Supt. J. A. Shawan of Columbus, O., has 
opened four kindergartens, five special schools 
for backward pupils and four half-work and 
half-play schools. The latter is an experiment 
and if it proves beneficial will be extended to all 
first grade schools. 

Springfield, Ill. Two teachers in knife work 
for the fifth and sixth grades have been employ- 
ed. The board has also adopted textbooks for the 
study of agriculture, The course begins in the 
seventh grade and ends in the eighth grade. 

Cumberland, Wis. A course in agriculture 
has been introduced in the high school. The 
course in Latin will be continued until all who 
have previously taken the work have completed 
it. The courses will then be readjusted on new 
lines so that a more practical education may be 
provided. 

The Hartford county, Md., school board has 
introduced an agricultural course at Highland 
high school. 

Des Moines, Ia. Physical training has been 
made compulsory in the first two years of the 
high school upon the recommendation of Super- 
intendent W. O. Riddell. The order makes it 
necessary for all pupils to submit statements 
from physicians before they can be excused from 
this instruction. It also removes the restriction 
in favor of outdoor athletics for boys. 

Lake Charles, La. Domestic science and man- 
ual training have been introduced. Pupils are 
taught handwork and everything made is in- 
structive and practical. Girls in the domestic 
science class are given instruction on the food 
value of ingredients. 

The school board of Peoria, Ill., has consid- 
ered the introduction of separate classes and 
teachers for blind, deformed and delinquent 
children. There are ten defective children in 
the city who are deprived of the advantages of 
the schools because of one or more of these 
defects. The object of the present movement 
is to take advantage of the appropriation pro- 
vided by the state for the separate education of 
these children. 
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School Attendance by States 


20 years of age; 


A preliminary statement, giving for continen- 


tal United States, by states, the number of per- 
sons of school age and the number and propor- 
tion attending school, as shown by the returns 
of the Thirteenth Census, taken as of 
1910, was issued June 22, 1912, by Director 


Bureau of the Census, Department 
The statistics were of whom 17, 


years of age who may have 
ing the period named. 


Du- that is, from 6 to 20 years, 


rand of the 
900.202, or 62.3 


of Commerce and Labor. 
prepared under the direction of William C. school. 
Hunt, chief statistician 1 
Bureau of the Census, and are 


vision. 
The census inquiry 4s 
as to whether 


was merely ¢ 
tended any kind of school at any time 


tember 1, 1909, to the date of enumerat 
April 15, 1910. The statistics herein presented 


for population in the 

subject to re- 1,725, ‘ 
to school attendance of age numbered 
the person had at- 
from Sep- Of the whole number of 
ion, 17 years of age, namely, 5, 
ing school numbered 2,748, 


Persons G to 
inclusive 
Attending school 


Division and State 
Total 


Total per 
Number Number 
cent 
Continental UnitedStates 27,750,599 17,300,202 62.3 16.832.374 3, 
Geographic Divisions : | 
New England ...----: 1,729,112 1.143.268 | 66.1 1,020,848 
Middle Atlantic .---- 5,357,206 2. 370,819 | 62.9 8,165,516 a. 
Bast North Central... 5,237,043 3,431,622 65.5 3,113,033 as 
West North Central. . 8 574,334 9 425,412 | 67.9 ® 147,108 i: 
South Atlantic ..---- 4,139,799 2 347,450 | 56.7 » 601,537 1. 
East South Central... 2 889,349 1,673,263 57.9 1.813,364 La 
West South Central. . 8,057,574 1.747,007 | 57.1 1,929,188 e 
Mountain ..-----*""" 741,754 487.947 | 65.5 455,409 
Pacific ...---:+7°°°"" 1,024,418 673.414 | 65.7 586,371 
New England : 
Maine Ae OLE 195,197 132.082 | 67.7 117,355 
New Hampshire ..--- 111,63 73,487 | 65.8 65.827 
Vermont .-.-----°°° aia 94,701 66.845 | 70.6 57,413 
Massachusetts 881,024 588,029 66.7 || 519,454 
Rhode Island ...----: 148,102 90,328 | 61.0 85,276 
Connecticut ..---**"" 998,454 192,497 | 64.5 175,523 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Work «000s ee°*° 9 454,425 1.563,374 63.7 1,423,72 
New Jersey 708,525 440,903 | 62.2 420,635 
Pennsylvania 2 .194,3038 1,366,542 62.3 1,321,152 
East North Central : 
SE avasncecaes ess?" 1,313,809 868,578 | 66.1 773,270 
Indiana ..----+:*"""* 777,889 513.623 | 66.0 466,144 
Illinois ..----:*""""" 1,615,914 1,025,053 | 63.4 953,808 
Michigan .----:**""" 796,887 539,739 | 67.7 476.024 
Wisconsin ..----:*°"" 732,544 484,629 | 66.2 || 443,787 
West North Central: 
Minnesota ..----"""" 648,775 443.761 | 68.4 889,622 
Be 4 caceseass0e**? 675,222 469.778 | 69.6 104,829 
Missouri ..---:**°"° 993,995 646.866 | 65.1 592,803 
North Dakota : 183,336 117.453 64.1 114,294 
South Dakota 183,979 122,640 66.7 112,910 
Nebraska .----**°*"" 373,868 961,219 | 69.9 993 284 
Kansas .------'°"*"" 515,156 263.695 | 70.6 209.366 
South Atlantic : 
Delaware .---+*"° san 57,932 25304 | 60.9 24.489 
Maryland ...---:-."" 388,486 997,024 | 58.4 935, 868 
District of Columbia. 79,249 50.859 | 64.2 | 44,719 
Virginia ...----*7*°"" 697 649 292.498 | 56.3 $40,920 
West Virginia 396,818 959,971 | 65.5 247,341 
North Carolina ..---: 785,583 181,450 | 61.38 498,561 
South Carolina .----- 564,260 991,307 | 51.6 357.509 
Georgia ..----:"°""" 925,865 $80,378 | 51.9 589.736 
Florida ..---::::"""" 243,917 128.659 | 52.7 59 394 
East South Central : 
Kentucky aad 7h5, 709 161,195 | 61.0 169,180 
rennessee «----+°*"" , 738,478 138,547 | 59.4 155.703 
Alabama ...--+*°""*" 750.357 995,449 | 51.4 177.048 
Mississippi ees 644,805 888,072 | GO0.2 $11,433 
West South Central : 
Arkansas .---+*°"""* D1,672 294.035 58.7 245.282 
Louisiana ..--+++**" 575.866 948,420 | 43.1 266.304 
Oklahoma ays 566,323 992 816 | 67.5 858,376 
Texas 1,363,718 790,736 | 035.9 859,176 
Mountain : 
Montana 93,771 60.678 | 64.7 6.664 
SAGO ss cvsceesesoes” 96,819 66.779 | 69.9 60.384 
Wyoming -- ae 39,776 93 920 \ 64.3 21,061 
Colorado 915.940 147.626 | 6S. } 129,855 
New Mexico 105,408 64.342 | 61.0 66,610 
Arizona ..- baad 6,897 20.355 | 53.4 95,971 
Utah .----: 121,016 Q5.006 | TO.2 76,152 
Nevada ..---:: 16,132 10,141 | 62.9 9,412 
Pacific : 
Washington .----*" 293,475 195,259 66.5 171,745 
Oregon «--eertttt 175,386 117,078 | 66.5 101,042 
555,554 861,077 | 65.0 313,584 


California .----*""""" 
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relate only to persons from 6 to 
they do not include persons une 
attended school 


er 6 or over 2 


school age 


April 15, The total number of persons of 
tinental United States in 1910 was 27,750,599, 
» per 
Persons from 6 to 9 years of age numbered 
3.5 per cent, 
10 to 14 years 
8,028,660, 


7 725,234, of whom 5,678,329, 
attended school, while those from 
9,107,140, of whom 







or 88.2 per cent, attended school. 
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CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich 





there were 844 835, or 15.2 per cent, 





For the combined group 6 to 14 years, inelu- 
years ot school attend- 
total of 16,832,374 persons 


or 81.4 per cent, attended school. 


The statistics for the whole number of per- 
YO years and also for those from 


‘h state separately 
in the table which follows. From this table it 
‘n all the northern, central and 
western states except Arizona and New Mexico 
more than four-fifths of the children from 6 to 
14 years, inclusive, attended school for some 
of the period eovered by the census re- 

September 1, 1909, to April 15, 1910. In 
eight states the proportion was more than nine- 
tenths—namely, Vermont and Massachusetts, 
which rank highest with 92.9 per cent each, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, Mich- 
igan, Lowa and Nebraska. 

There are five southern states Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia 
and Oklahoma—in which the proportion attend- 
ing school among children from 6 to 14 years 
of age, inclusive, is somewhat more than four- 
fifths ; for Kentucky the proportion is 76 per 
and for all of the other southern states 

Louisiana it falls between 60 and 75 
Louisiana being 


part 
turns 


cent; 
except 
per cent, the proportion for 
54.6 per cent. 

It will be noted that the period of maximum 
echool attendance is in the ages 10 to 14 years. 
For these years a comparison can be made with 
the census of 1900. In 1900, 79.8 per cent of the 
children attended school as compared with 88.2 
per cent in 1910. The following summary gives 
the percentage of children 10 to 14 years of 
age att nding school in each of the years 1910 
and 1900 by veographie divisions: 


1910 1900 

United States ..-- wn ete aee 88.2 79.8 
New England iat ee eee eae 94,1 90,0 
Middle Atlantic ..---+sser%*' 92.9 85.7 
East North Ce ntral....-s+2*9°° 93.5 88.1 
West North Ce ntral. .cccceess’ 93.6 88.3 
South Atlantie De wee epee 088 78.7 65.6 
East South Central....-+++*°°" 79.0 65.5 
West South Central....--+:****° SO.5 68.3 
; 90.2 85.2 


Mountain 
Pacitie 
In th northern and western divisions over 


rime tenths of the children in these ages are 
1 in schools. In the three southern divi- 
es eight tenths. 


enrolle 
sions, the proportion approximat 

A comparison of the two years shows an advance 
‘1 all sections, but it is most marked in the 
southern states, reflecting the great progress 0 
popular education in those states in recent years: 
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Mahoney Sanitary Drinking Fountains A 


are the Best by Test Sanitary, 


TRY ONE AT OUR EXPENSE Economical, 
Non-Squirting, 
Self 
Regulating, 
Filtered, 
Steady, 
Slant 
Stream 


No. 1 for Wasb Bowl. 


Fountain, 
The Mahoney has more special features than any 


make now on the market. with a 

Pedal, 

Hand 

or 
Continuous 
Flow 

Attachment 

for use 


No. 2 for Sinks. where two 


The Mahoney is made in five styles and to or more 
fit any service. 
persons 


Mahoney Fountain Co.| °°” ¥% te 
Portland, Maine — 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST drinking cup 


THE KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER 





as 


a Cae 





PROTECTED BY TWO PATENTS, OTHERS PENDING 


Designed by Prof. Keith (Prof. of Bacteriology at the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech.) after having made a study of the fountains formerly used in 
the schools of Newton, Mass. 

The KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER is the ONLY bubbler having a 
serviceable AUTOMATIC pressure regulator. Mr. L. E. Thompson, 
Sec. of Bd. of Ed. of Lynn, Mass., writes: 


‘On the ordinary fountains during recess time the flow was diminished to such an 
extent that the fountains became useless. The Keith Bubbler, with the automatic reg- 
ulator, overcame this trouble and a constant flow of water at all periods of the day 


was obtained.”’ ee 7 
Non-Squirting and Sanitary 
The entire convex surface continually washed by the flow of water 
while the bubbler is in use. New catalogue being prepared. 


Try a KEITH BOSTON BUBBLER a month without expense. 
We guarantee a uniform height of stream. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





















A GHAIN IS A PLAYTHING 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach. 














Careless and mischievous child- 
ren cannot make trouble with Clow 
Automatic closets. They are boy 
proof. 






And they do not depend for their 
operation upon the well meaning 
but careless child. They do his 
thinking for him—they flush auto- 
matically,and alwayseconomically. 


















They are thrifty about the use of 
water—admitting just enough to 
flush the bowl and no more. 


Save Money as Well as Trouble 


The importance of this economy 
in the use of water is demonstrated 
by the fact that actual test shows a 
saving of 50% in water taxes over 
the ordinary type of closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Adamantose 
ware. This means that they are strong as 
iron, cannot craze, and are non-absorbent 
and unstainable. 








matic Equal care is devoted to the material 
Clow Cymric Auto and construction of the seats. They 
(Madden's Patent) neither warp, crack nor split. 






For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable--"The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whetber your equipment is large or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic closets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order 









— 







MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
Duluth, Minn 

Architect Plumbers Sanitary Engineer 

G. GERMAN STACK BROs L. A. LARSEN 


Equipped throughout with Clow Plumbing Fixtures as follows: 
Cymric Automatic Closets, Bubbling Fountains, Solid 
Porcelain Urinals and Adamantose Lavatories 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Sanitary School Fixtures our Specialty 


CHICAGO 


F. 
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CHA RTS - 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 


No. 365 
Drawing 


THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 





Lf on eM i ATOR Ie ae 


McConnell’s Language Chart ..... .. 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart ..... . 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . ce 


The 
LEAD IS GRITLESS; DURABLE; UNIFORM. Made in 4 Grades: B., H. B., H., H. H. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


ES 





Circulars showing the different styles, 
also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 


THE COLLEGE BENCH 





LANTERN 





has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 








TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular <= 





Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Olsen School 
Wagons 


It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- Strongest, Amusement Apparatus Built in Three Sizes 
tee, and 36 years’ experience (we ever Invented Used 
build nothing but lanterns). Safest, 





Sanitary, Durable 


We a a line of educational Most Durable in every and Neat 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet ‘“Projec- Apparatus Playground Write for Prices and 
tion Pointers’’ which is sent on Manufactured Freight Rates 
request. Our catalog is free—write 


for it. 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 


W. S. TOTHILL 
















Pat. Jan. 12,1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


(Established 1875) 


Cc. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 





1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











C cs a - l 
ornell Sectional Buildings oan 
F ing, 
Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 
NM corr 
Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages, sy 
etc. Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and = 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not ul 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything arr 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house — 
factory in America. Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built tloo: 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. pro\ 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c, stamps. the 
Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, NW. Y. t] 
1e 
ener — naa raat enna — —— ——— —— will 
FACILITIES FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- expectation that it is to meet trade standards Doubtless in these early years of its growth sons 
TION. but for the purpose of giving the boy an insight industrial education will have a difficult time to is | 
(Concluded from Page 12) into the occupations among which he might secure its fair share of money necessary in or- orl 
The Preliminaries. ; ‘ sf 8 
; ; od ; choose a life work. der to secure the proper plant and equipment. mes 
Many are coming to believe that training in ; ‘ : ; ‘ 
: ; If such a scheme as this were carried out, If the public wants schools that will better and 
the practical arts for boys and girls between . ; : : : 
bona yo f ; io 4 instead of having a carpenter shop filled with serve the needs of its children, it must give the 
welve and fourteen years of age in order to Fa : : . é 
‘ ' a & f carpenter benches and a printing shop full of more money by taxation for their support. When 79/( 
“over taste ¢ f 718 § cessary part ¢ . ; . : ci ; 
uncover taste and — ty — 2 ees a ‘ printer’s cases, the school shop would be equip- _ the public comes to feel, as it is coming to feel witl 
a program of voc ational guidance and direction ped with a small number of tools and machines strongly, that it is not only as wise, but as henie 
if children are to find out what ming s necessary to give in an elementary way ex- equitable to train the many for successful serv- ae 
like to do, — ace are a : - oe periences in different occupations and the prog- ice in life as it is to train the few for profes- Way 
training in the practical arts should during the 1 . , . sare , re " ° ° ° . 
g ep s inj > Tess of the boy through the work would be sional and technical leadership, it will find the exit 
two years of from twelve to fourteen bring the stated in terms of experience which he would way and the means by which vocational educa- 
° ° ° . “, « ad € 
children in contact with experiences drawn nerry ‘ndividually aw iffer- . ‘ ; ; ; 
co ' Pp carry on individually, drawn from these differ tion will receive at least as liberal support 28 | 
from many different callings. A course in wood _ ent lines of employment. Such a varied equip- : . 4() ( 
‘ that which has been given to the general edu- 
working alone only determines whether or not ment would not take any more room than that . : par 
° . ° cation of those over fourteen years of age who 
the boy would like to follow wood working and now occupied for straight courses in wood or ‘ ; to 
se ; a are fitting themselves for college and profes- 
whether he could do it successfully. The same metal and would cost no more than the amount bal Tt 3 bably f a hav 
. . 1 . ° °,° sional careers, s obé 7 ate ¢ 16 . 
is true of a course in metal working alone. The which is now devoted by school authorities to r : t . a - ny Orca ate : fend fro} 
° : . yresen the sg , vg - 
school day should be lengthened and not less the purchase of duplications of the same kind ”” ent time when indu trial education = 7 ho 
, ir . : : . ° > k ‘ ; to 
than three hours per day given to training in of equipment for some one line of work which ‘8 its field and the kind of training it is t 4, 
the practic which the boy is subjected does not provide any test of the pupil outside %'V© for different callings that it is being check- | 
to a series « projects, enterprises or ex- of that one line and which does not afford any ©4 in a too rapid development, which would be f 
periences drawn wood working, metal data upon which an intelligent choice or ad- fatal to its final success, by the lack of large 


working, electrical 
ing, gardening, leathe: rking, clay modeling, 
ete. This work should be given not with the 


ng, printing, book-bind- 


vice could be given to him at the age of four 
teen when he is facing the question of what he 


shall do. 


resources with which to carry on work that now 
needs to be approached carefully, cautiously and 
experimentally. 
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Back to School and Contagious Disease 





Pupils and teachers are now on their way back to school. 
weeks contagious diseases of all kinds will be discovered. 
all be busy. 


and nurses will 





In a few 
Medical inspectors 


iii ’ Nelson Plumbing Fixtures 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closet Combination. 





Edwardsville, 


i N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Branches: San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Write for Catalogue on School Plumbing 


Pueblo, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


have been installed disease 
will be reduced to a minimum. 
Most troubles start in toilet 
rooms. 


NELSON goods are made 
sanitary and remain sanitary. 


Every school in the country 
should be equipped with a 
toilet combination to insure 
cleanliness and as an argument 
and preventative against dis- 
ease. 





St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 

Ihe class rooms are distributed on the vari- 
ous floors. are all arranged for unilateral light- 
ing, and conveniently grouped with respect to 
corridors and stairways. 

The auditorium occupies the center of the 
building on the first floor, the baleony being 
arranged to discharge to the second and third 
Its ten well distributed exits 
providing the means for the rapid discharge of 
the room, and the distribution of the pupils to 
the various parts of the building. The room 


tlo Tr corridors. 


will furnish comfortable seatings for 1,800 per- 
The stage, unusually large, 40'0” x 80°0”” 
is planned for an overflow gymnasium for the 
girls, as well as for all high school uses, and by 
means of a soundproof curtain both auditorium 
and gymnasium may be used simultaneously, 
the stage in front of the curtain being 15’0” x 
720”. The auditorium floor is on the same level 
with the gymnasium to its rear, affording oppor- 
tunity for their joint use for the social features 
of the school, while the two gymnasium Sstair- 


sons. 


Ways may be brought into service as emergency 
exits. 
Special Rooms. 
‘lwo gymnasiums are provided. 
400” x 80'0”, and they are arranged with a roller 


Each room is 


partition between, so that they may be thrown 
together for joint use. They are top lighted and 
have spectators’ galleries opening on the sides 
with dressing 


fri Mn the second floor corridor 


hooths and showers below on the gymnasium 
Hoor |e vel. 

(he administration rooms are grouped on the 
first floor near the main entrance. They con- 
of a general office with work room, a stor- 
age vault, a reception room, and a private of 
for the principal. 


A retiring room, or emergency room, for pu- 
pils is placed upon the first floor, as is also a 
room for men and a room for women teachers. 

The laboratories are arranged in groups on 
the second floor, with demonstration rooms be- 
tween, or amphitheater in the laboratory proper. 
The botany placed on the 
ground floor to the south, and the group opens 
into a conservatory. All 


laboratories are 


laboratories are ar- 
ranged with instructors’ work rooms and dark 
rooms. 

The commercial rooms are grouped upon the 
second floor, and consist of a bookkeeping room 
with bank, a 
room. 


typewriting room, and a class 

The library occupies a central position on the 
second floor over the main entrance, and has 
book stacks along its inner walls. The four art 
rooms are grouped upon the third floor, two of 
them being for drawing, and two for art crafts 
work. The drawing rooms are provided with 
studio lighting, and the corridor on this floor 
has been top lighted and arranged for art gal- 
lery use in connection with the art rooms. 

A music and lecture room is placed on the 
third floor in the center of the building. It 
will furnish comfortable seatings for 250 per- 
sons in raised seats, and will be used for mass 
singing, lectures, faculty meetings, etc. 

The Ground Floor. 

The domestic science group consists of two 
sewing rooms with fitting and store room; a 
cooking room with store room, a model dining 
room and a laundry. All rooms are unilaterally 
lighted, and have convenient store rooms. 

Two mechanical drawing rooms are located 
on the ground floor convenient to the shops. 

The lunch room is placed upon the ground 
floor under the auditorium, and has convenient 
service entrance, kitchen, pantry and long serv- 
ing counter, and will accommodate one-half of 


the school at one time. 
the entire school to be 
two period plan. 


It is thus possible for 
accommodated on the 


The lockers are placed upon the ground floor 
in well lighted and ventilated rooms, near the 
entrances and toilets. 


The swimming pool is placed upon the ground 
floor, and is arranged for use by both boys and 
girls. 

The manual training shops are in one story 
wings to the rear and include a woodworking 
and woodturning shop with stock room, finish- 
ing room, lecture room and lockers and wash 
room for woodwork, and a machine shop, forge 
shop, moulding shop with tool and locker and 
wash rooms for iron work. The group is com- 
pleted with a room for the power plant. 

The heating apparatus, boilers, fuel room, 
etc., are placed under the gymnasiums, are well 
separated from the building, thus preventing 
the penetration of noise to the auditorium and 
other departments. 


The School and the Community. 

In conclusion, we find our school buildings, 
then, becoming more and more each year a fac- 
tor in the affairs of the community, and it is 
important that they should be planned with 
such care as will render them not only safe and 
sanitary, but they should also be given an ex 
terior treatment which will reflect the refine- 
ment and good taste that their importance de- 
mands. 

It is not necessary to use expensive materials, 
nor to add useless appendages in the hope of 
obtaining novelty or beauty. The best things 
are those which evidence a restraint in design 
which is always consistent with good taste, and 
a little conscientious study on the part of the 
architect is all that is necessary to bring about 
this result. 
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E decline to install school building 
heating plants which do not provide 
for ventilation. We are in the forefront 


of the movement for the ‘‘New Ventilation.” 


Lewis & Kitchen 


Chicago Kansas City 





GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 
Carthage, Illinois 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
of schools. Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Schoo! Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 
and ventilation desired 
ALSO 
Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 


WRITE Us 

















Economy 
Drawing Room 
Furniture 


excels in workmanship, 
material and finish. 


Many schools and col- 
leges equipped with our 
tables. 


Estimates made on special designs. Factory prices. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CoO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 






Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Costs no more than cesspool or privy vault, 
never needs cleaning, no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 
for your school building. 





Valley—Bids have been received for Pleasant Valley 


Meridian—Archts. Tourtellotte & Hummell, Boise, have Dist. No. 1. Sherman Jones, secy. Norway—Bids have 
plans for 2-story school; Idaho Falls—Plans been received for school, Excelsior District Rembrandt 
have been prepared for school. Bids have been received for school Atlantic—Bids 

have been received for 2-story grade school; $20,000. 
ILLINOIS L. D. Willis, Archt., Omaha, Neb Albia—Bids have 
Chicago—Archts, Worthman Steinbach have plans been received for two schools, School Dist. No. 2 
for 2-story school, St. Josaphat’s Polish Church. Figures Guilford twp. E. F. Hines, secy Klkader—Bids have 
received Archt. A. F. Hussander has plans for 3-story been received for schoo! H. KE. Netcott, Archt., In 
addition to Seward school. Charles—Proposals have dependence Mediapolis—Proposals have been received 
been received for two farm cottages at St. Charles School for school, Dist. No. 1, Huron twp. TT. F. Luckenbill, 
for Boys. W. C. Zimmerman, Archt., Chicago. Rockford secy. Stanhope sids have been received for school in 
Bids have been received 2-story addition to high Clear Lake twp N. N. Fardal, secy. Laurel—Bids 
school; $75,000 Wm Archt., St. Louis, Mo have been received for school, town of Jefferson. E 
Metropolis—Archts. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, have plans J. Paul, secy Marshalltown—Bids have been received 
for 4-room addition to school. Towanda—dArchts. Reeves for school, Sub-Dist. No. 1. A. ©. Thompson, secy. 
& Baillie, Peoria, have 4-room school. Pekin Spencer—Bids have been received for school. F. Kirk 
“pe Archts. Hewitt & Emerson, Peoria, have received figures patrick, secy Webster City—Bids have been received 
; ARKANSAS. , S for 4-room addition to $20,000. Lexington— for school, Independent Dist. No. 8 C. A. Howd, secy 
Jonesboro—High school will be erected; $60,000. Cen Two-story school building be erected; $35,000 Clio—Bids have been received for school. M. R 
terton Bids have been advertised for 2-story school. Dr. Springfield—Archt. G. B. Helmle has plans in progress for Marick. secy Elkport 3ids have been received for 
M. W. Dunean, secretary. 2-story addition to Ridgley school; $25,000. Flora— school, Volga twp. Geo. Ruegnitz, pres. Spirit Lake 
CALIFORNIA Archts. Deal & Ginzel, have received bids for —Archt. G. W. Burkhead, Sioux City, has prepared 
Stockton—Bids have been received for 3-room school, 2-story township high $40,000. Easton—Bids plans for rural school, near city. Webster City—Bids 
August School District Wright & Stone, Archts. Fresno have been received for school; $12,000 Deal & have been received for school, Cass twp Cc. A. Howd, 
Bids have been received for school, Teague School Dist Ginzel, Archts., Lincoln Jacksonville—Addition will be secy. Woodward—Bids have been received for school, 
E. Mathewson, Archt. San Bernardino—Bids have been built for high school; W. S. Badgley, secy. White Hall District J. H. Wheeler, secy. Des Moines 
received for school on Allen Street F. W. Conrad. Sec- Illiopolis—Bids have been received for addition to high —Archts. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson have plans for 
retary. Los Angeles—Bids have been received for 8-room school, School District Chicago—Figures have 2-story school building; $25,000 Iowa City—Figures 
school A Sheldon, Secretary. Santa Barbara—Bids been received for Ravenswood school addition. A. F. received for 2-story school; $50,000 Proudfoot, Bird 
have been received for State Normal School of Manual Hussander, Archt Argenta—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chi- & Rawson, Arechts., Des Moines Creston—Bids received 
Arts and Home Economics W. F. McClure, state engi cago, has plans for 6-room school. Livingston—Bids have September first for school Mrs. Irene Dennis Tal 
neer, Sacramento. Anaheim—Bids received for 4-room been received for 2-story addition. J. M. Arkabaner, madge, secy Fredericksburg—Plans have been pre 
school Tuttle & Hopkins, Archts., Los Angeles Glen clerk Cicero—Archt Ashby, Chicago, has pared for school addition Marengo—Bids have been 
dale—Plans have been received for school; $13,000. C plans for 4-room school Falls—Two-story school received for school, Excelsior District Merril!—High 
S. Westlake, clerk. Fillmore—Bids received for one-story will be erected; $35,000 Evanston—Voters decided school will be erected in Sioux twp. Murray—Bids have 
addition to grammar school, Cavetano School District to erect school building. Lake Zurich—School will been received for school, Sub-Dist. No. 4: $4,000 New 
Ventura—Archt. A. ©. Martin, Los Angeles, has plans be erected; $7,000 Bids have been re Sharon—Bids have been received for school, Sub-Dist 
for kindergarten building on Palm Street. Centervi'le ceived for 2-story school Township high school No. 3 M. V. Stewart, secy Des Moines—Proposals 
Bids have been received for grammar school John J will be erected Aurora received for high school have been received for school, Second School District 
Foley, Archt., San Francisco San Diego—Archt. T. C of Webster twp B. Cutter, secy Marshalltown 
Kistner has prepared plans for 3-room school, Lakeside . , Plans have been repared for 8-room. school, to be 
School District: $8,000 Willow—High school will be Fort Wayne Archt Weatherhogg will prepare erected next spr ae eeu Bids have been received 
erected; $50,000 Oakland—Archts. Donovan, Wilde & plans for 3-story manual training school; $150,000 for 4-room school; J. F. Frain, sey 
Schaefer have plans for Peralta Heights school $42 500 Bids have been received story school building; . 
Santa Ana—The board has advertised for plans and $60,000 Mahurin & Archts Archt M. J , KANSAS , vs 
specifications for polytechnic high school South Pasa- EK. Riedel has plans for n to school, Evangelical Wichita Figure have been received for 2-story bus 
dena—Archt. N. F. Marsh, Los Angeles, has plans for Lutheran A hurch $15,000 South send Archt. W iness college: $25.000 ( W erry, Archt Carlyle : 
acheo! W. Schneider has plans 2-storv addition to school, Bids have beer received for 4-room_ school c We 
COLORADO St. Paul’s Lutheran Evangelical Church Rev. C. A Squires, Archt Emporia Sylvan Grove—Figures re 
Limon—Bids received for 10-room school Koenig, pastor Reno have been received _for ceived for 2-story parochial school $10,000 Cc. A 
CONNECTICUT. one-story school. Brownsburg sids have been received Smith, Archt Salina Olmitz—F'igures received for 4 
Middletown—Archt. Chas. S. Palmer, Meriden, has for one-story school 1 Salem Bids have room parochial school; $12,000 C. A. Smith, Archt., 
plan n progress for 2-story addition to high school been received for school No. 6 B. F laylor, Salina Offerl Figures received for 2-room school ; 
ZO OOO tridgeport—Bids have been received for 3 trustee, Franklin twp Greensburg—Archt Herbert $5,000 Mann & Gerow Archts., Hutchinson. — Wichita 
story addition; $25,000. F. A. Cooper, Archt Stamford Foltz, Indianapolis, has for 2-story high school Bids have been received for three industrial grade 
Archt. Henry Marvin has plans in progress for 2-story $60,000. Yorktown—Bids received for 4-room school. ¢ school buildings F. D. Rixse & Co Archts Macks 
chool building Waterburv—Four-room school has been W. Taylor, Archt Bloomington—Archts. Mahurin & vill Contract has been let for Quinton Heights school 
voted for H Street sridgeport Bids have been re Mahurin, Fort Wayne, will prepare plans for high school ; Atchison—Plans have been prepared for school, Oak 
ceived for hool on Brooks Street T. G. O'Connell, $80,000 Ridgeville—Joint school will be erected ; Grove District 
Archt., Be Hartford—Plans have been drawn for $30,000. Connorsville school will be erected KENTUCKY 
high school $4 100 sridgeport Archt Leonard St. Mary's Church; Sellersburg gids re Revier tids have been received for 2-story school 
Asheim, Water! plans for school ceived for school $5.00( A. Killian, Archt., Owensboro Richmond 
FLORIDA ; Archts, C. C. & EF. A. Weber, Cincinnati, O., have plans 
Port Tampa City have been received for school Albia—Bids have been received x? ae hegentg for 3-story addition; $30,000 
} > Nickson, chm Dp » J jelles, secy Crescent sids have been re —_ ’ 
ee Gi tGTA pi al a school i secy. Dubuque—Gym LOUISIANA ’ 
Carrollton sids have bes eived for 2-story school nasium will be erected for St. Joseph’s College; $30,000 DeRidder—Stevens & Nelson Co., Archts., New Orleans, 


Cc. W. Carlton, Archt., Anniston, 4 FE. L. Masqueray, Archt., 


Paul, Minn. Pleasant have plans for high school; $50,000. 
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The Elastic Lock Adjustable | 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 

Can be attached to shades already in 
window. 

Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it. 


H. B. DODGE & CO. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE | jonnson’s Suave ADJUSTERS 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE GIVE LIGHT AS YOU WANT IT 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 











Made of Cotton Duck, either green or tan. 
A drop shade that will expose all of the window 


Steel Lockers without lowering below sill. Lines cone Have your shades 

Working parts of roller completely covered by ; se i” 

leg They cost more an aluminum cap. Write ae te 
YORK Because —— All shades made to order, ready to hang. 


prices and sample 
adjuster if desired 
for School Boards. 


A thousand schools 
now furnished with 
them. 


R.R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 West Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


They are worth more Guaranteed against all breakage for a period of 


five (5) years. 
Send for a sample shade. - We prepay express. 


THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 
break the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines 





Send for our Catalog 


Sy Fedel Sle ie Co 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 





GLOBES 

$1.40 buys an 8-inch METAL 
PLAIN STAND GLOBE, 
slightly different from cut, | 
but well worth twice the | 
price—$%2 for coppered 
Stand. 

#10 for a lock case set eight 
maps—€?7 for case of 4. | They are not practical. — ; - 

Get our net prices. Every- | i We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
thing for schools. | you try them. 


THE WIMMER 
Shade ‘‘Adjuster”’ 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room, 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 

















> . ‘ MFRS. 
L. A. MURRAY & COMPANY Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. Columbus, 0. 
Kilbourn, Wis. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. | , 
t Valley MAINE. Archt. ©. K. Shand has plans for Homestead school; received figures for 2-story school building; $150,000. 
ids have Biddeford—Figures have been received for 3-story $5,000. Duluth—Bids have been received for school. Montclair Bids have been received for “-story school 
»mbrandt ' union school Portland Archt. E. F. Fassett has plans Mr. Price, Archt. Crookston—$150,000, bonds, have building Van Vleck & Goldsmith, Archts., New York, 
ic—Bids for Dearing high school annex been voted for school Borup—Bids have been received N. Y. Athenia—Bids have been received for School No. 
$20,000. MARYLAND for school, Dist. No. 36. H. F. Stearns, clerk. Gully 6, Acquackanonck twp. H. T. Stephens, Archt., Paterson. 
ids have SB aithmore Secnuenla hawe teat received for School Archt. A. L. Synes, Clearbrook, has plans for school. Ocean City—Archt. Earl Henderer has plans for 2-story 
No. 2 mae iy , oa cate : i lee) ; Pine River—Bids have been received for three 1-story school; $8,000. Paterson—Bids received for addition to 
ids have No =e _ Vienna Proposals have been received _ for schools and one 2-story school Sandstone—The school School No. 9; $125,000. W. T Fanning, Archt Littl 
cht th erection of high school. Luke—Bids have been received i _ all eae i $1 000 f a solt mare site Silene F'allsa—Bids received for @-stor “schoo! buildi _ ean © 
* for school. Wright Butler, Archt., Cumberland. Pro- a en. Cane ead ee rue a ere ees aie W.TF : eg y ; ing; $22,000. 
received ag ; heen bandied tee ent Se 4 Ge —Six-room school will be erected; $12,000 V. T. Fanning, Archt., Paterson. Bedminster—Bids have 
ickenbill, posais Nave been received : ee oan saTcaTpD been received for one-story school building; $7,000 
i : Archts. Archer & Allen, Baltimore, have plans for 4 MISSISSIPPI Jj 3 Diehl. Archt.. Be dsvill Hi  S ao 
school in story Donaldson school, Mt. Calvary Church; $20,000 Waynesboro—A bond issue of $12,000 has been or a son, aoe ’ ornarcsviile. igh Bridge—Bids 
rel— Bids ee ; a a ar : Sey oe ee pai ; have been received for 3-story school building; $50,000. 
me E Ridgely Archt. Thos. L, Jones, Baltimore, has received dered for erection of agricultural high school. Jordan Green. Archt.. Newark. Quakertown— , 
rPsOon. yids for 2%-story school addition; $10,000. Contract has ac : ; ; 7 : akertown—School 
received bids for 2%4-story school addi , MISSOURI. will be erected. Avenel—School will be erected. 
on, secy. been let for agricultural high school. St. Louis—Site has been purchased for academy of five NEW YORK. 
F. Kirk MASSACHUSETTS. buildings; $600,000. A. B. Groves, Archt. Bids have Brooklyn—Bids have been received for Public School 
received Quincy—Figures have been received for 12-room school been received for 2-story school building, Church of Our No. 172. ©. B. J. Snyder, Archt. Figures have been re- 
wd, secy building; $80,000. A. H. Wright, Archt., Boston. Ox Lady Help of Christians. Barnett, Hayes & Barnett, ceived on separate contracts for 3-story Hebrew school ; 
M. R ford—Archts. Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, Worcester, Archts. Bids have been received for 2-story school build- $25,000. Great Neck—Archt. Wm. T. Towner New 
eived for have plans for one-story school; $6,000. Natick—Bids ing, Notre Dame Church at Wellston. Wm. P. McMa- York, has plans for 2 story high school; $65,000. Albany 
irit Lake have been received for 3-story high school ; $100,000. hon, Archt. St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans Figures have been received for public school; $100,000. 
prepared Cc. M Baker, Archt., Boston. Medford—New bids for 3-story high school; $120,000. Kansas City—Archt. A. T. Selkirk, Archt. Rochester—Bids have been re- 
‘ity —Bids have been received for high school addition. Franklin Karl Guinotte has plans for 2-story addition to school; ceived for 4-room addition to School No. 85. Gordon & 
A. Howd, —Bids have been received for 2 story school building; $12,000. Springfield—Figures have been received for Madden, Archts. Lockport—Bids have been received for 
xr school, $30,000 W. F. Fontaine, Archt., Woonsocket, R. I. 3-story addition to high school; $60,000. Reed & Heck- 2-story addition. Wm. N. Smith, New York City; $55,- 
os Moines Peabody—Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, have re enlively, Archts. Princeton—Archt. J. H. Felt, Kansas 000. ‘Cherry Valley—Estimates have been received for 
plans for ceived bids for 2-story school building. Beverly— $95,- City, has received bids for 2-story building; $30,000. 6-room school; $22,000. Wm. T. Towner, Archt., New 
Figures 000 have been appropriated for school. Boston—Site Branson—Archts. Reed & Heckenlively, Springfield, have York, N. Y. Penn Yann—Bids have been received for 
foot, Bird has been selected for Holmes school in Dorchester plans for 8-room school; $12,000. Chaffee—Archts. W. 2-story addition to Liberty school. J. M. Platt, Archt., 
s received MICHIGAN. A. Cann & Co., St. Louis, have plans for 2-story school Rochester. Dansville—Bids have been received for 2 
nnis Tal Detroit—Archts. Malcomson & Higginsbotham have building. Odessa—Bids have been received for 2-story story addition to high school. J. M. Platt, Archt., Roches 
been pre plans for 2-story Barstow school; $70,000. Archts school; $20,000. J. H. Felt & Co., Archts., Kansas City. ter. Buffalo—Bids have been received for Masten Park 
iave been Maleomson & Higginsbotham have plans for 8-room ad Kansas City—Figures have been received for 3-story high school; $600,000. Esenwein & Johnson, Archts. 
rill—High dition to Franklin school, 8-room addition to Garfield northeast high school; $500,000. Chas. A. Smith, Archt. Camillus—Archts. Sackett & Park, Syracuse, have plans 
Bids have school, 8-room addition to Moore school and 8-room Bids have been received for 2-story Van Horn school; for 2%-story school; $40,000 Herkimer—Proposals 
100. New addition to Ferry school. Orystal Falls—Proposals have $60,000. C. A. Smith, Archt. Two-story school building have been received for high school. Fuller & Robinson 
Sub-Dist been received for school. W. J. Richardson, secy. Hol will be erected. Miller, Opel & Torbet, Archts. Faucett Co., Archts., Albany. Mt. Vernon—Archts. Werner & 
Proposals land—Figures received for 3-story high school; $75,000 —Bids have been received for high school Windolph, New York, have plans for school addition: 
| District J. D. Chubb, Archt., Chicago, Ill Jackson—Figures MONTANA $50,000. Buffalo—Bids have been received for normal 
halltown have been advertised for 10-room grade school; $45,000 Billings—High school will be erected; $60,000. A. J. school; $400,000. F. P. Ware, Archt., Albany. Schenec- 
ol, to be Claire Allen, Archt Pontiac—Archt. D. H. Perkins, Thorine, clk. Helena—Plans have been prepared for tady—Proposals have been received for additions to 
n received Chicago, Ill, has plans for high school Otter Lake Bryant school. G. H. Carsley, Archt, Worden—Bids have Washington Irving and McKinley schools W. T. Wooley, 
Maas Bros., Archts., Houghton, have plans for school been received for school, Dist. No. 24. C. E. Wright, Archt. Old Forge—Archts, Fuller & Robinson, Albany, have 
Bay City—$10,000 have been placed in a separate fund elk. Broadview—Bids have been received for school, plans for school building Brooklyn = Archt. F. J. Helmle 
story bus for site and erection of high school. Dist. No. 5. H. M. Armstrong, clk. Klein—Bids have has plans for 4 story high school, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Carlyle— MINNESOTA been received for school, Dist. No. 12 Glendive Bids Brentwood ; $30,000. Central — a C. M. Hart, 
| Cc. W H i—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No received Sept. 16 for school, Dist. No. 10. Fred Yale, Bayshore, has plans in pares ner & Rott school build 
‘cures re 10. J. O. Folland, clerk. Litchfield——$3,500, bonds, have elk Great Falls—New bids will be received for high ing; $30,000. Ilion _ its —, DOL obinson, Albany, 
0. Cc. A been voted for school, Dist. No. 59, Greenleaf. Remer school Lavina—Contract let for school. Poplar have plans for school uliding; ee, Binghamton ‘d 
ved for 4 Archt. E. Broomhall, Duluth, has plans for 6-room School Dist. No. 45, Dawson County, will erect two we ll “Seamer cae bie bone ae 
th, Archt., School; $15,000. St. Joseph—Four-story addition will schools. NEBRASKA. West Side schnell New York—Plans have been prepare 
m school ; be erected for St. Benedict 8 school. , St. Paul -Figures Curtis—Plans have been prepared for school. Scotts os a school, St. Athanasius Church, Sevcegh of 
Wichita _ een received for 4-story parochial school; $80 — bluff—Bids have been received for one-story school, Dist. Bronx; $27,000 
trial grade 4 L _Masqueray, Archt. | Little Falls ~Archt R. ( No. 10: $2,000 W. H. Stalmaker, dir Bridgeport = NORTH CAROLINA 
8 Macks Buckley, St. Cloud, has plans for high school; $60,000 Bids have bee sceived for school Lincoln—Proposals , - : ceived f 
ER Guthrie School will be erected for consolidated school ids have been “ el ; nen ene oe Ww aynesville Bids have been receive for grade school 
hts scho trict roms o : ; ' . have been received for high school, Bancroft and Vine Pembroke—$50,000 have been appropriated for Indian 
chool, Oak distr Nevis—$17,000, bonds, have been voted for Street schools. A. J. Morris, secy. Kearney—Bids have ; a 
school Duluth—Figures received for 3-story addition; Sack —eaaheail ti ‘oshoat Dist. No. 88. R. F. Cruitt, secy school buildings NORTH DAKOTA 
| dale, ’ ‘oe Seen he Sia 400 _ 1. Columbus —Proposals | have been received for 2-story Linton—Bids have been received for school, Winches 
ry schoo Your & OC A hte Duluth Steen New bids have school. Hordville -Figures received for one-story Be hool ; ter School District. Thomas Jones, clk. Wheelock—Bids 
es sin canna i aatel Fohn pete aan Rewese $6,000 M. N. Bair, Archt., rw a — have been received for school, Adams School District No 
nave pian School will be erected, Dist. No. 26, Maxwell. Grand has been let for school, Dist. No. 40. BN. A. Dose, oar 


79. R. E. Pepple, clk. Mohall—Bids have been received 


: ; j * . y , sd for high : a School Di N 9 
Rapid : : on Dod 7 vis N rison. Fremont—Plans have been prepare for 8-room high school, Brandon Schoo ist. No. § 
ew Orleans, received for school; $12,000. Two Harbors—Contract Newark—Archt. Chas. P. Baldwin has plans for 2-story been received for school, Dist. No. 28. F. E. Halden, clk 


has been awarded for school, near Waldo Virginia— school; $50,000. Asbury Park—Archt. E. A. Arend hes Ellendale—Bids have been received for school, Rush 
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se \| | SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
duplex spring, 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Program Five Minute Interval 

Machine: Type, equipped with 

automatic calendar 

switch for silencing bells 

on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which 
will: 

1. Control signals on six cir- 

cuits of bells. 

2. Control six programs on 
one circuit of bells, either 
day or night or both. 

3. Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. I 


The time of signal can be changed 
by simply changing the position of the 


ON) Ree = 


SARE a 


am 


a y) 
i 


if Sr te 
ES 





Style 2 contact pins In the Dial or Calendar 
80 beat, key wound, 6 pro- Switch, without Interfering with any 
gram, five minute interval other part of the program. 


> IRA JOCK ‘ e ae 
a Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. 


This clock does not require special battery for its operation and 
it is especially well adapted for small schools. It can be connected 
to any push button or annunciator system. 


Furnished complete, with directions for installation and operation, for 


ENGRAVING CO. sae 
{ * | Write for Catalog S covering our complete line of 





WEST WATER & WELLS ST. = PHONE GRAND 1960. Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


MILWAURA BEE FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. waynessoro, PA. 


ae 

School District F. G. Hildebrand, clk Fairmount clk., East Liberty. Cincinnati—Plans have been pre school Philadelphia—Preliminary plans have been pre Boyd 
Bids have been received for school, LaMars twp. Gard pared for industrial school. Akron—Harpster & Bliss pared for 3-story elementary school; $350,000 C. R. F 
ner—Consolidated agricultural high school will be erected have plans for addition to Lane school; $50,000. Day RHODE ISLAND for Sid 
Williston—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No. ton—School will be erected, St. Adelbert’s Church; $15, ( “dé - — “<_ " : ; vue sch 

. : : 2 . : : enterdale—Archt. B. S. D. Martin, Providence, has 
80. Hebron—Proposals have been received for school, 000. Peebles—Proposals received for school on Cherry lane for eAditi t inane pel Menvilla—nide 
Little Knife School Dist. No. 23. CO. E. Senff, clk. Man Street s p aon ft aa ol O PEMBSEY SChOOl, AGRE scr Frid: 
fred—Bids received for school, Heimdal School Dist. No. OKLAHOMA receives fee scneet. Wilson 
18. O. J. Stanghelle, clk. New Rockford—School! will Vici—Bids received for 2-story school; $8,000. J. C SOUTH DAKOTA voted 
be erected, Munster townsite; $4,000. Scranton—Bids Chisholm, Archt., Altus. Gate—Bids received for 2-story Corsica—Bids have been received for school, Clark ceived 
have been received for three schools. Ira L. Burhart, clk. school building; $6,000. Wa E. Hulse & Co., Archts., twp., Douglas County. Peter DeLong, clk Letcher So. 7th 
Casselton—School will be erected. Center The school Woodward. Vinita—Bids received for one-story school. Bids have been received for school, Dist. No. 15, Butler for 4-r 
board is planning erection of 4-room school. ; Warwick C. A. Tyler, dir. Muskogee— Bids have been received twp. R. J. Titus, clk. Mitchell—Bids have been received for sch 
Bids 1°" ee received for school, Dist. No. 7. J. E for minority school, Dist. No. 17, Muskogee County. for school, Dist. No. 15 R. J. Titus, elk. Wakpala 
Langley, clk. oENNGY , 7 Bids have been received for school. Dempster—Bids ee 

: s OHIO. 2 : P ae oe eliggoingasives ce = . ; have been received for school, Dist. No. 4. A. Dewall, ‘ie 
Empire—Bids have been received for 2-story high Erie—Figures have been received for 2-story school clk. Wentworth—Bids have been received for school, M. M 
school; $30,000. Howard & Merriam, Archts., Columbus. building; $125,000. J. W. Yard & Son, Archts. Barns- Lincoln Dist. No. 7. A. E. Brorby, clk. Carter—Bonds buildi : 
Hilliards—Proposals have been received for school, Sub- boro—Bids have been received for one-story school; have been voted for two schools. Hitchcoeck—Bids have at Fain 
Dist. No. 6, Norwick twp. J. F. Ninegar, clk. Chardon— $10,000. C. R. Peddle, Archt., Philadelphia. Barto been received for school, Altoona twp, J. W. Mortimer, av Fair 
Proposals have been received for school at Flower Mills, Bids have been received for one-story school, Washing- clk. Yale—Bids have been received for school, Mil Antis 
Munson twp. Huntsville—Proposals have been received ton twp. Edward Z. Scholl, Archt., Reading. Plains— ford twp. Geo. Issenhuth, Archt., Huron. Burkmere 4. A. \ 
for high school. F. L. Packard, Archt., Columbus. Lima Archts. Reilly & Schroeder, Wilkesbarre, have plans for Bids have been received for two schools. W. G. Faulkner, for sch 
Proposals have been received for 8-room addition to 2%-story addition Shickshinny—Bids have been re clk. Capa—Bids have been received for school, Dist. board | 
high school. McLaughlin & Hulskin, Archts. Nelsonville ceived for school. H. A. Maier, Archt., Wilkesbarre No. 44. John Block, clk. Dallas—Bids have been re- Polar 
-Proposals have been received for school. J. V. Wood- Williamsport—Competitive plans and specifications will be ceived for school, Dist. No. 23. TT. E. Willis, clk. Isabel man, A 
ward, clk., R. F. D. No. 1, New Plymouth. Cleveland— received for high school until November first. Verona- Contract has been let for 3-story school; $10,000. for sch 
Archts. Briggs & Nelson have plans for 2-story school Bids have been received for 242-story school; $75,000 Paxton—Bids have been received for school. Guy Lewis, has bee 
building; $60,000. Cincinnati—Archt. R. E. Moosmiller, Lloyd & Frank, Archts., Pittsburgh. New Kensington elk Parkston—Bids have been received for school. G. 4-room 
Cincinnati, has plans for school building at St. Bernard; Figures have been received for 2-story high school; J. Storm, elk Plana——Bids have been received for one No. 5. 
$275,000. Bettsville—Bids have been received for school. $60,000. Chas. J. Rieger, Archt., Pittsburgh. Plymouth story school. S. D. R. Helmka, clk. Bryant—Bids have pared | 
S. H. & R. H. Shively, Archts., Fremont. ‘Silverton Archt. Alfred Freeman, New York, N. Y., has plans for been received for two schools. W. G. Faulkner, clk. New sc 
Proposals have been received for school, Kennedy School 2%-story school building; $35,000. Norwood Station— a be ere: 
District. R. E. Hunt, Archt., Norwood. Zanesville—Bids Bids have been received for 2-story school building; TENNESSEE. for 2-s 
received for school, Sub-Dist. No. 6. Cambridge—Bids $15,000. C. R. Peddle, Archt., Philadelphia. Wilkesbarre Nashville—Contract has been let for 3-story manual Archts. 
received for school, Sub-Dist. No. 4. J. F. Orr, Archt. Bids have been received for school on Rancock Street. training building; $75,000 Ludlow & Peabody, Archts., Park, ] 
Massillon—Archt. Vernon Redding, Mansfield, has plans Plumville—Bids received for school, Davis District. Cc New York, N. Y. Knoxville—Archts. G. F. Barber & Bids 
for 3-story high school; $100,000. Akron—Archts. Harp G. Marshall, pres. Washington—Bids have been received Sons have completed plans for Park City high school School 
ster & Bliss have plans for 12-room school; $50,000. for school, Aleppo twp. J. M. Murray, secy. Pottstown addition; $7,000. Chattanooga—School will be erected Waupu 
Proposals received for school, Coventry twp. 8S. P. Marsh, Bids have been received for high school, North Cov at Oak Grove. Memphis—Wm. A. Moore School of additior 
clk. Sandusky—Figures received for high school; $250,- entry twp. J. 8. Haws, South Pottstown. Grove City- Technology will be erected Alamo—School will be high s< 
000. Howard & Merriam, Archts., Columbus. Dayton Figures received Sept. 1 for 2%-story school; $50,000. erected; $10,000 aa schoo] 
Bids will be received this fall for 4-story high school ad W. G. Eckles, Archt., New Castle. Canonsburg—Pro TEXAS Andrew 
dition; $100,000. E. J. Mountstephen, Archt. Youngs posals have been received for high school. W. G. Eckles, Buckeye—Archts. Pykeman & Murray, Boston, Mass., for sch 
town—Figures received Sept. 1 for 12-room school build- Archt., New Castle. Crum Lynne—Proposals have been have plans for three-room school Houston Proposals ceived 
ing, St. Patrick’s Church; $50,000. C. F. Cowsley, Archt. received for 4-room school, Ridley twp. Puritan—Bids have been received for first ward school Sanguinet, town o! 
Lakewood—Bids received for 2-story school building; have been received for 4-room school. Frank Cramer, Staats & Barnes, Archts Peacock—Bids have been re nette 
$45,000. E. J. Schneider, Archt., Cleveland. Springfield secy. Worcester—Archt. M. B. Bean, Lansdale, has ceived for 2-story school. C. H, Leinbach, Archt., Min $140 ¢ 

Archts. Gerber & Lott, Dayton, have plans for 2-story plans for 4-room school; $12,000. Philadelphia—Archt eral Wells. Lavon—Bids received for 8-room school. M 

hool Monroe—Bids received for 6-room school build G. I. Lovatt has received bids for one-story parochial lL. Waller, Archt., Fort Worth Winona—Bids received p 

r A. B. Roof, Archt., Middletown. Mt. Victory— school; $30,000. Llanerch—Archts. Blithe & Richards, for school. F. G. Shaw, Archt., Dallas. Brenham—Plans $17 
Figur received for 8-room school building; $30,000. Philadelphia, have plans for 2-story school building; $50 have been adopted for 2-story colored school; $20,000. Pll 
Marr t en & Hall, Archts., Columbus. East Liver 000 Plymouth—Bids have been received for 2%%-story Houston—Site has been considered for Taylor school. 
pool—A: ©. M. Metsch has plans for 2-story school school building; $35,000. Alfred Freeman, Archt., New Arthur City—Archt. M. C. Parker has plans for 3-story 
building; $1! Bowling Green—Figures will be York, N. Y. Pottstown—Bids have been received for school, North Side; $30,000. Richmond—aArecht. O. H. 
received Sept. 1 3-story normal school; $140,000. 2-story parochial school; $25,000. A. A. Ritcher, Archt., Page, San Antonio, has plans for high school; $20,000 
Howard & Merria Archts., Columbus. Archts. Howard Reading Reading—Sub-bids have been received for San Antonio—Archts. Sonter & Shaud have plans for ; 
& Merriam, Colum ave plans in progress for 3-story 2-story school. Geo. L. Gerhard, Archt. Johnstown- 8-room school on Beacon Hill. Van Vleck—Bids have at it, 
high school; $110,00( Ravenna—Figures have been ad Bids have been received for school, Conemaugh twp been received for school Bogota—$12,000, bonds, voted arr 
vertised for 8-room sch building; $20,000. Columbus school district. L. L. Yoder, secy. Portage—School will for 2-story school Houston—Bids have been received . i 
—Proposals have been 1 ved for school, Center Vil- be erected, St. Joseph’s Church. Rev. Fr. Garrett Welsh, for high school; $25,000. ure ? 
lage. Marriott, Allen & H: Archts., Columbus. Girard pastor. Hastings—Bids have been received for 10-room UTAH t] 

Bids have been received i school, Liberty township school. A. G. Neff, secy. Catasauqua—$33,000 have been y in sag . lat 
school district Miller & Ford, Archts., Youngstown voted for school, North Catasauqua. Freeland—$26,000, Salt Lake City “Bids have been received for 6-room The: 
Lorain—Bids have been received for high school addi- bonds, have been voted for school. Pringle—Four-room school in Pleasant Green. N. E. Liljenberg, Archt. a ; 
tion: $54,000, McLaughlin & Hul n, Archts Perry- addition will be erected; $7,500. J. A. Boyle, Archt., have been prepared for addition to Jackson school; Nove 


Proposals have been received for school. ©. E. Wooley, Kingston. Pottstown—Bids received for annex to high $15,000. 
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of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 


selection of your equipment. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 





VIRGINIA. 

soydton—Bids received for high school, Dist. No. 1 
C. R. Ragan, Areht. Richmond—Bids have been received 
for Sidney school. New bids will be received for Belle 
vue school, 23rd and Grace Streets. 

WASHINGTON. 

Friday Harbor—School will be erected; $15,000. C. L 
Wilson & Co., Archts., Seattle. Roy—$7,000 have been 
voted for high school. Tacoma—Bids have been re 
ceived for erection of school, Tacoma Ave. and G St., 
So. 7th and 8th Sts. Menlo—Bids have been received 
for 4-room school. Farmington—Bids have been received 
for school. Everett—School will be erected at Pinehurst 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston—Figures on separate contracts for addition 
to high school have been received. Newell—Archt. C 
M. Metsch, East Liverpool, O., has plans for school 
building; $20,000. Washington—School will be erected 
at Fairview. WISCONSIN. 

Antigo—Bids have been received for school, Dist. No 
4. A. Wildman, clk. Hawkins—Bids have been received 
for school. Mrs. F. E. Baker, clk. Oshkosh—The school 
board has considered the erection of a school; $30,000 
Polar—Bids have been received for school. ©. D. Dall 
man, Archt., Antigo. Roberts—Bids have been received 
for school. W. A. Lamb, clk Boyceville—New school 
has been voted. Couderay—$10,000 have been voted for 
4-room school. Trade Lake—School will be erected, Dist. 
No. 5. Tripoli—Archt. H. A. Miller, St. Paul, has pre- 
pared plans for 4-room school; $12,000. Friendship— 
New school has been voted. Little Rapids—School will 
be erected; $5,000 Grimms—Bids have been received 
for 2-story school, Maple Grove. E. Brielmaier & Sons, 
Archts., Milwaukee Hillsboro—Archts. Chandler & 
Park, Racine, have plans for 2-story school. Janesville 

Bids have been received for dining-room at Wisconsin 
School for Blind. H. C. Koch & Son, Archts., Milwaukee 
Waupun—Archt. T. Gaastra, Chicago, has plans for school 
addition: $9,000. De Pere—Site has been purchased for 
high school. Kewaunee—$50,000 have been voted for 
schoo] Suamico—Bids have been received for school 
Andrew Norwaczk, clk. Tracy—Contract has been let 
for school at Rochester. Stoddard—Bids have been re 
ceived for 4-room school, Joint School Dist. No. 6, 
town of Bergen. Andrew Roth, Archt., La Crosse. Mari 


nette The school board has asked the city council for 
%140,000 for high school. 
WYOMING 
Powell Bids have been received for school, Dist. No 
$11,000. M. B. Barney, clk 


“THIS IS THE PLACE.” 


(Concluded from Page 17.' 


at it, the girls along with pencils. The pipe 
carries water there now. Board and log meas- 


ure‘ To the mill yard; proper schoolroom for 
that subject, surely. Interest—profit and loss? 
There were the crops and the stock; and all 
November and Devember we worked upon them, 


7~ 


Write us your problem — 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 


School BoondSournal 








the actual problems of the near fields, getting 
quite chin-under at times, but urged on by the 
keen, half skeptical interest of the parents. 
Farmer’s bulletins and kindred government 
publications proved of greatest value, and were 
much used in place of stale reading books. Study 
of language and expression came naturally with 
the mathematics and natural 
thing found out or plotted or done was put to 


science. The 


speech and writing as the last step to comple- 
tion. 
We Go On. 
History unrolled at our very feet 
looked aright. 


when we 
On a bluff by the river a camp 
ground of General Sullivan’s Indian-hunting 
soldiers welcomed our April visit, and lifted out 
of books into reality that Revolutionary period. 
A surprising number of relics came from lofts 
and corners, and helped to link us inspiringly 
with the past. At several points an ancient 
Indian trail could still be followed, the holes 
for pounding corn were yet there in the rock on 
Kerr’s Hill, and now and then the boys brought 
in a new found arrow head, with a doubtful 
stain upon it. History and geography were 
plainly under and around us, and were invited 
out and made at home in the valley that winter. 

Retreating Niagara, the Nile Delta, coal 
marking marsh and grinding beach were all 
there in miniature in the mill pond or along the 
We went to the highest cliffs (that for 
a life time, to most of them, would have loomed 


stream. 
inaccessible) and learned what a_ persistent 
short-stepping-up would do, gazed into neigh 
boring and far valleys with explorer’s wonder, 
and came down with store of crude geologi 
and forest lore to be worked over in drawing, 
After that they often 


went high and far on special quests, and a 


story and dise ISsion. 


natural history collection began to form. In 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 











Minimum Cost--- 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM IS_ DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State in the Union. Why! 

It does not reheat and cir- 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up, 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expensive 
experts to repair; other sys 
tems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free 5 
feet from center of heater, ad- 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50c. per foot. All other sys- 
tems require expensive inde- 
| pendent foul air flues or ducts, 
Z. | either metal, brick or stone. 


Send for descriptive catalog 





all these endeavors the equal enthusiasm and 
success of the girls was notable. 
We Hunt. 

In mid winter, after a week of strange night 
sounds and depredations, word came that Brim 
mer Crane said it was a lynx, or a small 
panther, or a big wild eat. 
the trial. Listening we could hear at long in 
tervals the dog’s rich voice. I called the larger 
“Here is your history, in 
the making. This may be the last of the 
primeval, in these parts. Get your father’s 
guns and be a part of it.” 

Little book work that day. After three 
o’elock shots were heard on Doble’s; an hour 


His hound was on 


boys up and said: 


later they came down. It was a thirty pound 


wild eat. Three of the boys had been in at the 
death, which had not been without its dangers 
and braveries; and as we gathered round, the 
old hound lying there exhausted in the snow 
and bearing gashes of the last struggle, I knew 
that it had been one good school day. 

Critics of course had their active periods. 
But with all our “tomfooleries” their dear ones 
seemed to figure further, talk and write better, 
and know more history and housekeeping and 
humanity than ever before. 

It was a good seven months of life, giving 
friendships that have held, methods that have 
served in full life, 


strengthen all along 


memories that cheer and 
I go back when I ean, and 
seem to find a definite continuing product of 
that brief term. Not so much in those that 
have gone out to successes, as in the young men 
and women who are there in the district, keep- 
ing two cows whe re was one, building good 
roads and telephones, draining swamps, opening 
quarries, husbanding the forests, rearing clear- 
living out old Brimmer’s word, 


“This is the 


eyed childre1 
that turned one failure to success 
place.” 
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*‘A good article becomes its own advertiser to a 
large degree.’’—Ad Sense. 





Registered in U.S. Patent Office. Perhaps this accounts for the fact that we are selling more 
° ° ° e . ° ° Dixon Pencils than ever before. If you have been reading the Dixon 
All that is best in Pencil and Pen-making is combined in Advertisements you may have wondered why we spent so much time 


66 ” and money in talking about such a little thing as a Lead Pencil. 
the manufacture of “E E. Tt 
“ ” Send us 16 cents in stamps, and you will receive a package of 
No. 245 Alpha for first year writing. pencils that will give you the ocular proof that a — to be suc- 
No. 315° ‘Veriblack for free hand drawing. cessfully advertised must possess merit. 


No. 643 “Vocational” for mechanical drawing. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. ADs 


E-740 Pen, for free arm movement. 
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Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers. Jersey City, N. J. .% » 

77-279 srospway ~EAGLE PENCIL CO. New york 
. ot ae ce ae Kk ee os — APPA 
4 Too Advanced for Him. He—“No; he married one of the eng wgements Bausch | 
In Chicago there is a principal of one of the = and had to saneak the rest. He spent the summer — reerpene Columbi 
public schools who in his college days was con- at Asbury, you know.” CEB McIntos! 
sidered something of a “shark” at Latin, and at — ESSE Culengo, 
many other studies besides. What he did not A little boy who came to live in the city with : — | 





know about physiology was hardly worth know- an aunt, brought home the report from his first [ae an ae Sanat | 











~~ a idea He was examination. The letters G—good, F—fair, P— ne re ee Eagle P 
” and a se an. rp 7. 
His little girl, aged six, is now a pupil at the _— and V. P.—very elec used for grad- Milton 1 
experimental school at the university, where she  /!"8- The P’s and V. P’s seemed to predominate, anaes 
learns many things out of the order of public and his aunt aske od for an explanation of the . x 
school education. Recently she fell and hurt her- marking. “Why, er,” said the nephew, “P. Econom 
self. Her father found her crying. means passable.” “And what does V. P. mean?” Dee 
“What's the matter, Noreen?” he asked. inquired his pleased relative. More hesitation The Pra 
“I fell and bumped my patella,” she replied. on her nephew’s part and then triumphantly, a rtd 
Remember, this was in Chicago, and not in Boston. “Why, V. P. means very passable.” sitet 
Papa was sympathetic. “Poor little girl!” he , ! E 
said, and proceeded, with the best intentions, to The Woman Won. Fred Me 
examine: her elbow. Noreen broke away in dis- In a recent debate at the Wichita, Kan., high A. G. 8] 
gust. : school the woman suffrage amendment was un- ; 
“Huh!” she snorted. “Haven't you never der discussion. “It would be unwise to give , - 
ae ae eT ae ie a “ ——oaa a woman the ballot,’ declared a budding Daniel Fly: Now we'll get even with that bad Du- Haney § 
~ an all fee 2 Latin aatlenaty. . Soe te ee ee Aap ese aoe gan kid. We'll rub out his home lessons.—Life. Peabody 
could no 211 0 oO exercise goo dg- : . 
a ment in voting. She changes her mind far too His Poor Excuse. Beckley. 
“Did your son’s literary course at college often.” The next speaker was a young woman. When President Hadley of Yale was professor a 
profit him anything ¢” . She arose and cast a pitying glance at her op- of political science there, says the New York nats 
“T should say it did.’ , ponent. “I would like to ask my honorable op- Tribune, a student offered him a poor excuse AUI 
“What he learned finally landed him a good ponent,” she cooed sweetly, “if he ever tried to for a bad examination paper. Kansas 
job.” , change a woman’s mind, once it was made up?” Professor Hadley listened to the excuse in 
“What’s he doing”? The young woman got the decision.—St. Paul ‘Silence. Then he said, with a grim smile, “That 
“He’s sporting editor on one of New York’s Dispatch. excuse is about as poor as the one a criminal 7 
big dailies.” Nothing Much lawyer offered for his client in a case that had 
owing much. “Rhode Island,” said the little girl, “is cele- gone hard with him. BLACK 
Old Gentleman—“Do you mean to say that rated for being the only one of the United “Gentlemen of the jury,’ cried this lawyer, N.Y. 8 
your teachers never thrash you! States that is the smallest.” eloquently, ‘remember that my client is hard Good Pi 
Little Boy ; “Never. We have moral suasion of hearing, and that therefore the voice of con- ay 
at our school.” Teacher (to new boy)—Johnny, why are you caienoe appeals to him in vain!’ ” : 
O. G.—‘What’s that?’ scratching your head ¢ BLAC 
L. B—“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in Johnny—Because, teacher, I’m the only one 
corners, and locked in, and made to write one’ in the room who knows it itches. — * 
word a thousand times, and scolded at, and jawed Dealings in Futures. Keenar 
at, and that’s all.” Teacher—Every boy in this country has a : 
Couldn’t Keep Them All. chance to become president. 
He—“Did you hear about Professor Masheer, Bobby—Willie Billfuzz ain’t. 
the lecturer, having to cancel his engagements ?” Teacher—How’s that? 
She—“Mercy, no! Has be been drinking?” Bobby—Cause he traded me his chance for 
two marbles and a fishhook. 
Simple English Vindicated. 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, the noted 
grammarian of Yale, believes in simple English. 
He opposes those who would substitute for 
simple terms pedantic ones—those who would 
; say, for instance, that “To-morrow is Sunday” 
is incorrect, and would write instead, “To-mor- 
row will be Sunday.” 
Professor Lounsbury, according to Harper’s 
Weekly, said at Yale one afternoon in sub- 
stantiation of his views: 
“There was a little boy who began to keep 
a diary. His first entry was ‘Got up this morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock.’ He showed the entry to his 
mother, and she, horror-stricken, said: 
“ ‘Have you never been to school? “Get up,” 
indeed! Such an expression! Does the sun BLA 
L _} get up? No, it rises.’ Peckha 
“And she scratched out ‘Got up at 7,’ and MeConn 
Like the Boston Boy. wrote ‘Rose at 7’ in its place. 
soy (returning from his first day at school) — “That night the boy, before retiring, ended _— 
Papa, if anything is not intelligible, just ask the entry for the day with the sentence, mn 
me.—Fliegende Blaetter. “Set at 9 o’clock,’ ” Suggestive ‘Monogram for a German Professor. Ams 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES DESERVES MoRE Care. | CHARLES E. MERRILL Co. Rotten 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 





























ADJUSTABLE WINDOW CHARTS. FIRST-AID CABINETS. LOCKERS. American Portable House Co... 
SHADES. Peckham, Little & Co...New York Hess Warming and Ventilating Hess Warming and Ventilating jj = ‘*cs***:seeserees Seattle, Wash 
vraner Shade C American Seating Co. ..Chicago CA Cee Seas eKEd eu ses ... Chicag¢ Ce seasens aa +. E —_— , . y 
= ore ae Spiceland, Ind, Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield . ss aid de ee Durand-Steel Locker ‘Co., chieane ram re LANSERNS AND 
...  MeConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. FLOOR DEAFENING. Federal Steel Fixture Co., Chicago ACCESSORIES. 
—_ EB. W. A. Row les aie .Chicago Samuel Cabot we eeececeeee Boston Fred Medart Mfg. Co.......... Bausch & Lomb.....e.. Rochester 
ie : Rain tends eet ‘és ‘Gee iia SERENE St. Louis, Mo. McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, \. H. Andrews C ..--Chicago yp, , os - ini MACHINERY. RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
Baus 7 R ester e Pree Chemical Co. ..ccccsess : * ec . a : . 
DIRKS< Columbi 1 Schoo| Supply Co.... CLOCKS—PROGRAM i heh Cad aa ow eae Holland, Mich, V!!Ver Machinery McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
_...Indianapolis, Ind : eo ao ..Grand Rapids, Mich. SANITARY ENGINEERS 
MeInt sh Stereop. Co ..Chicago <tand urd Mieottte Time Co., Boston GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O Peck-H i oy oe . rm 
} Mcintosh Stereop. Co.... Chicago req Fri Clock Co... F : ee : 7 eck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati! 
I Oe Ks at hanateien Co ' Bosten teteeee Waynesboro, Pa. oe ate B aa S1 on eo MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
, EB re ‘ . STO I . Silicate ook Slate Co x > 
; neEVER — , y ‘ ‘> '=s 3B. K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. : aT > mwTd n 
; ; . RETE C ‘TION W. A. Choate.......Albany : 61, SANIT: 
ART MATERIALS. CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. — PV. A. Cn oate oh Albany, Ng Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co...  g. ETARY FIXTURES. 
ae Binney & Smith........New York American Concrete-Steel Co...... Virginia School Supply Co .eseeeesss.Grand Rapids, Mich. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co...... 
ae Bagle Pencil Co........New York Newark, N. J. .. Richmond, va. = %- Sheldon & Co............ fen tine +. Pittsburgh 
joe Dix n Crucible Co er Mcc< nnell Sch. ‘Supply Co PI ila. cide.” wee Muskegon, Mich. Keenan Structural Slate Co ; 
' Jersey City, N. J. CRAYONS. Columbia School Supply ie Columbia School Supply Co.... > , . Bangor, Pa. 
a pate at ae } ed ; ais eee ee " ” " or indl Paawelia ‘is tee eeees ...-Indianapolis, Ind I sp Struct. Slate Co.. Worth 
—. ; Springfield, Mass. National Crayon Co. or American Seating Co rcch icago Economy Drawing Table Co Pe lee ieee Haston, Pa 
B. K. Elliott C Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ West Chester, Pa. E. W. A. Rowles..... Chicago , fee eS CESSES 4 --Toledo, O Wilt? Mid bribes es 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O American Crayon ¢ Sandusky, O. Beckley-Cardy Mfg. C Chicago : hristiansen osesesee «Chicago 1 ya . , ‘ee e< 
Economy Drawing Table C é E. W. A. Rowles Chicago Keystone Book Co Chicago “<..o  e Hdw. Co..Chicago Jas. B. ¢ . ig 
Toledo oO nial Crayon ¢ Akron, O. A H \ irews Co ( izo eee & Barber : ‘ Boston L¢ x Kit ede 160 
Devoe, Dept Chicago (Dealers. ) oe ee! es er ere Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co Rundle-s} e Mfg. ¢ M Luke 
The Prang ‘ New York . ; rang : - ...Arlington Heights, II. : Pee Aurora Ii N a 1 n Mfg, ¢ St. Louis 
py-Cardy Mfg. ¢ hinago = Herican ceanng OC Chicago LL. A. Murray Ce <ilbourn, W : np —ae M. H iry & Mfg. 
—— ep tg Roe comigg AL Ce aus Waele \. Murray & Kilbourn, Wis MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS “ 
Co iial Crayon Co Kron . b : ilé j I 
z Co New York GLOBES. AND SUPPLIES, : 
. . »P TUS ‘ Silic e Book Slate C« N. Y , _ . sc 8 °P 
ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. oalaka iat E: = a hy a N.Y. beckham. Little & Co..New York B- K. Elliott Co..Pittsburgh, Pa _ SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis *'TSin'@ Schoo! Suprcumond, Va. Virginia ‘School Supply Co..... Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. . (See General School Supplies.) 
W. S. Tothill ; .Chicago ,, ee et ee gag eiaotaice aang Sein - ree Grand Rapids, Mich _ = eae 
W. & Totnitd ese  CheMEO McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. , vwisss+acwsiees Richmond, Ve oives dischinery Cone rnss-ccs SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Chleopes, Maas NDIA SCHOO" Indioranolis. tag, McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila -+++.-+..Grand Rapids, Mich. N. O. Nelson Mfg. ‘ St. Lou 
— TY Beckley-Cardy eer Te Chica o Haney School Furniture Co Simmons Hdwe. Co.....St. Louis Lewis & Kitchen 
AUDITORIUM SEATING. : H a Mn , race ee Grand Rapids. Mich Cc. Christiansen .+.+s.. Chicago a Chicagv. Kansas City, Mo. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York ; ae E. W. A. Rowles Chicago OFT & L. Se ah Hdw. Co..Chicago Russell Sewage Disposal Co 
5 ‘ Haney Scl 1 Furniture Co FE -ENING : A J. Nystrom & Co.... Chicago \rescent achine Co., Leetonia, O Chicago. 
bad Du Grand Rapids, Mich DEAFENING QUILT Reckley-Cardy Mfg. Co...Chicago FRichards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... “ << ai 
ns.—Life. Peabody Scl Furniture Co... 1muel Cabot Boston |. aA. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 7 ...Aurora, Ill STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
’ N Manchester, Ind Keystone Book Co Chicago Chandler & Barber . Boston Kansas City Scenic Co........ 
>< 7 g o 
E. W. A. Rowles Chicago DEODORIZER 4. H. Andrews C cago al S006 ‘ -Kansas City, Mo. 
Beckley-Cardy Mfg. ¢ Chicago t D g Ni York _— TAT TERY 
yrofessor American Seating ‘ Chicag GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. Peckham, Little & Co..New York STATIONERY. 
I a Peter & Volz Co.. - DESKS AND SEATING Fred Medart Mfg. Co St. Louis American Seating Co.....Chicago Columbia School Supply Co..... 
ew y ork Arlington Heights, IIl. . tion © eile 7 a modal fg ob - McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila Indianapolis, Ind 
‘merican Se 5 CO ~ECRSO wed oes sees Chicago Haney Schoo] Furniture Co... Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co Chicag 
or excuse AUDITORIUM SCENERY. A. Choate....... Albany, N. 1 ade mmednele <-> ‘fees cchiitcic gj Grand Rapids, Mich EW. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Kansas City § i ny Drawing Table < a Oo (ag . ee ee Columbia epee ed os McConnell School Supply Co 
. Kansas City, M aes oleco i iti , iene _ - es . -Indianapolis, nd Philadelp} 
excuse in umbia School Supply Co. HEATING AND VENTILATION. §&. W. A. Rowles... Chicago um 
il : ml} t BELLS sees x indianap lis Ind Virginia Sct 1 Supply Co..... A J Nystrom & Co.. Chicago SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
l e, sat + tends Dell ber. Bi. tok we i iy Sch ° F saxrers Co sn site aia ; Richmond, Va. os Kiley -¢ ardy Mfg. Ci Chicago t Disinfecting ( New York 
criminal M y I I ey School Furniture Co ' Peck-Hammond | incinnati Keystone Book Co.... Chicago 
PY cee ee nee | Furniture Co..... Lewis & Kitcher C A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, Ill. _ TALKING MACHINES 
that had Grand Rapids, Mich. jess Warming and Venti PAPER TOWEI pe 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION Arlington Heights, Ill. wi Vest Disinf ne Ce... New Tost TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
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Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J, 





; 7 
Fully Equipped with 


1 Self-winding, Five-circuit Mas- 
ter Clock, fitted with full Com- 
plement of Platinum-Tipped 
Circuit Closers, 5 Pilot Dials, 
Battery Gauge, 5 Circuit 
Switches, Setting and Testing 
Keys; 

2 Six-circuit, Program Clocks; 


70 Square Oak 12 in. Secondary 
Clocks; 


25 Program 3 in. Bells; 
20 Program 6 in. Gongs; 
16 Program 12 in. Gongs; 


Operated from Small Set of Stor- 
age Battery. 





BEAVER ENGINEERING CoO., Electrigal Contractor Newark o 
Geo. W. KNIONT, Engineer, Newark 


The largest and finest School in New Jersey. 
Very large systems, when installed according to our specifications, will operate at almost no expense for maintenance. 


[t includes many refinements not found in other systems; has been on the market almost thirty years, and is fully 
guaranteed. Write for Catalog A82 and specification form, for your Architecor 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
35 CONGRESS ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2009 FIFTH AVE. 729-309 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


62 POST ST. 


Fire-proof Schools of Reinforced Concrete 


Sh pee 


Noise-Proof 
rtit 


nite a 


HIGH SCHOOL, BERNARDSVILLE, N 


GEO. E, JON#S, Architect 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUR SPECIALTY Floors and Pa 
s the dutv of eve! sehoo).} ee re] 


] + 


ion 
buil 

mittee to c ll preeautions ft protect pupils and teachers from 
Nutley, Kearny and Bernardsville, N. J.,. Phoenixville and Windber, Pa. Cost less t 


vous stra. 


the nerv« 1 and straction produced b ounds passing from | 
Highest type of sanitary constructio 


ding com 
EXAMPLES OF OUR SCHOOL WORK at Irvington, Summit, Millburn, Madisor 


take t 
than brick and wood, and will not burn 


one room to the next, throug floors and partit e Next to light 
sound-proof and damp-proof 


+} + + ++ ry i } } 1 , 
{ ortal ‘ In Ss ol-house¢ 


Tamme? 


ee construction. Perfeet results ean be b 1 by the use of 
AMERICAN CONCRETE-STEEL CO. 5 . 66 "5,55 
Engineers and Contractors Cabot S Deafening Quilt 


1001 Essex Building NEWARK, N. J. The Standard Sound Deadener 
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. 2 SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs. 
wn \ AMERICAN SYSTEM | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


é and } i s sent on? 


y= “AS.PERMANEN/ AS THE PYRAMIDS” ** 


re of unsanitary itations 
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